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Camp of V. alenciennes.. 5 


Domovrrez, on his acceptation wth an 
office which he never was deſirous of retaining 
long, took care to keep his rank of lievitenant- 
general. He had the choice of ſerving under 
Luckner, Lafayette, or Monteſquiou, each of 
whom commanded an army. This: appella- 
tion was not given to the body of troops aſ- 
ſembled in Alface under lieutenant-general 
Lamorliere, which maintained only a very 
flight defenſive ſyſtem, that frontier being, 

not ſo much as menaced, in conſequence, 


Vor- III. 5 of 


. e Es 


629) 

of the care which general Dumouriez had 
taken during his adminiſtration, to court the 
neutrality of the cireles, and the princes of 
the empire, but more eſpecially. the circle of 
Suabia.. | | 

This neutrality had enabled him to with- 
draw ſome traops from the army of Alface, 
eſpecially the corps of carabineers, and alſo ge 
neral Luekner, who had been appointed, 


through his influence, to ſucceed the marſhal 


de 8 the latter having, on account 


of the bad ſtate of his health, reſigned the 


command of the northern army. 


Lafayette, who was already at open war 
with all the council, and particularly the mi- 


niſter for foreign affairs, beheld himſelf, in can: 


ſequence of the ſelection of marſhal Luck- 
ner, foiled in the hope be. had entertained of 
uniting this command to that he already poſs 
ſeſſed, which, would have extended his mili- 
my authority from Bitche to Punkick. 

Dumouriez had not been inſtigated to this 


new diſpoſition of the armies by any private 


paſſion ; he was directed entirely by a ſpirit 

of juſtioe. Lafayette had acted amiſs at tho 

opening of the campaign, and afterwards, in 
concer t 


w 


('3F 
concert with marſhal Rochambeau, had 
thrown. the blame on the miniſtry, but eſ- 
pecially on Dumouriez, whom he accuſed of 
having formed plans for the campaign which 
were abſurd in their nature, and could not 
be carried into execution. This young gene- 
ral had acted a very brilliant part during the 


American war, but he had never been inveſted 


with the chief command. His firſt ſtep as 
general againſt the Imperialiſts did not evince 


talents of a ſuperiour order. Luckner, who 


was a marſhal of France, poſſeſſed a great 
reputation joined to much ardour. 


'The ermies of. the Rhine; of the Motzi 


or the centre, and of the north, formed three 
bodies of fifty thouſand men each, including 
the garriſons. It would have been unjuſt to 
have banithed into a place, where he muſt 
have remained on the defenſive, the ſole 
marſhal of France, and the only warrior the 
poſſeſſed, after having diminiſhed the number 
of his troops, in order to reinforce the north- 
ern army and that of the ſouth under ge- 


neral Monteſquiou, and then to confer the 


command of the two armies on Lafayette. 
The council had even deemed it prudent by 
B 2 | means 
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means of this arrangement, without however 


any appearance of ſuch an intention, to place 


Lafayette, who they were afraid might ſeize 
upon the dictatorſhip, under the command of 
an old foreign general, who, as he did not ap- 
pertain to any faction, was more immediately 


at the diſpoſal of the executive power. 


The following was the ſituation of the 
French armies at this epoch. Marſhal Luck- 


ner commanded that of the north, Lafayette 
that of the centre, and Monteſquiou that of 


the ſouth, which was then but juſt forming, 
for it was by mere dint of talents, genius, 


and patience, that this general ſucceeded in 
creating an army, and effected the rapid con- 
queſt of Savoy, and of the county of Nice, 


in ſpite 'of obſtacles of every kind, and 
notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs with which his 
forces were aſſembled had afforded ſufficient 
time to the Piedmonteſe to prepare for their 


defence. The campaign was conducted on his 


-part with equal vivacity and prudence. His 
negotiations with Geneva, and the Swiſs can- 


tons, were ſuch as became a juſt, and ſa- 
gacious man. He was the ableſt of the three 
commanders in chief; and if Dumouriez had 


7 conſulted 


6 Y 


conſulted only his own, inclinations, he would 
have joined him, and put himſelf under his 
orders: but he was prevented by a weighty. 
conſideration, in conſequence of which he 


ſerved with the northern army. 
About a month before this period marſhal 


Luckner, who. then paſſed through Paris in 
his way to the northern army, bad. agreed. 


with him to re-eſtabliſh the offenſive ſyſtem of 
war in the Low Countries, in order to re- 


ſtore that energy and confidence to his troops 


which they had entirely loſt, Luckner at 


that time loudly complained of the conduct 
of marſhal de Rochambeau and Lafayette, and 


promiſed to repair the checks experienced at 
the beginning of the campaign. Dumouriez 


had requeſted the king to preſent him with 


horſes, and his majeſty had laviſhed his ca- 
reſſes on him at the ſame time, ſo that an 
entire confidence was eſtabliſhed between him 
and the council. 

Luckner proved faithful to his promiſe; 
and nearly at the ſame epoch that Dumou- 
riez effected a change in the adminiſtration, 


he entered the Auſtrian territories, and ad- 


vanced with his army, which conſiſted of 
B 3 about 
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6609 
about twenty-two thouſand men, to Courtrai 
and Menin. However, he had ſcarcely ar- 

: rived at his head-quarters when he became 

anti-miniſterial, and his laſt letters to the 
miniſter, even while executing what had 
been agreed upon between them, were rude 
and unmannerly. Berthier, who was at the 
head of his ff, Charles Lameth, Jarry, 
Matthew de Montmorenci, and all his aides- 
de-camp,appertained to the faction of Lafayette, 
which obſtiuately perſiſted | in conſideting Du- 
mouriez as the ringleader of the Jacobins 
and Girondiſts, notwithſtanding this was a 
contradiction i in terms, and although that ge- 
neral, on his quitting adminiſtration, was on 
the point of becoming the victim of all PRs 
at one and the fame time. | 
There were only two general een in 
Luckner's whole army, who were hearty in 
the expedition into the Low Countries; 
theſe were Biron and Valence. The firſt was 
defirous of making amends for his diſaſter 
before Mons; the ſecond, equally. unconnect- 
ed with all parties, conſulted only his civiſm, 
his honeſty, and his defire of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf. Both of them were in diſgrace with 


marſhal 


(67207 


marſhal Luckner; not withſtanding this,” be- 


ing ſupported by prefling letters krsm the! 
miniſter, they ee ng open r. 
to march forwards. - 0 he g 
But no ſooner did ain that Dui: 
caries; had given in his rellguatien, than; 


inſtead of advancing into Belgium, be thought 


of nothing but regaining the froritiers, pura 
ing forth invectives at the ſatne time agaitrſt 
the diſgraced- mimiſter, complaining that he 


had inveigled him into a fooliſh enterpriſe; and 


propheſying that he would be very cautious 


how he preſented himſelf to his army. Biro 


and Valence, in the mean time, tranſmitted 
letter after letter to Dumeufiez, preſſing him 
to repair quickly thither, as, if he neglected 
ſo to do, all was loft, the marfhal being about 
to retreat. | 

Dumouriez had written the ert a letter 
replete with reſpect and confidibrice; i in which 


he informed him, that ſo far from regretting 


the loſs of his office, he conſidered it as a 


great happineſs that he was about to ſerve 


under him, in order to labour for his glory. 


At the ſame time he made all the haſte. 


in his power to ſettle his accounts as miniſter 
B 4 for 
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| had ſent before him one of his ardes-de-camp, 


and his horſes, with inſtructions; to proceed, 


through Liſle to Menin ; he himſelf followed, 
the ſame route on the 27th of July, and on 
his arrival at Douay learned, that Luckner, 


after having held a council at war, although. 
there was no enemy to oppoſe him, had, 
evacuated, Courtrgi and Menin, and was re- 


turning with his mx to the, Ak of Va- 


lenciennes. 8 A 

All his onglois a Sao this); in- 
road into the Low Countries were confined to 
the burning wantonly, and without any neceſ- 
ſity, the ſuburbs of Courtrai, under pretext of 
enabling the French to defend it, and that 
too only an hour before its evacuation *. Per- 
haps if Dumouriez had arrived two-or three 
days ſooner, he might have prevented this 
ſhameful retreat, which evidently proceeded. 


: from party-ſpirit, in conſequence of ſome 


It ought Te to be remarked, to the honour of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, that it reprobated this raſh act, which was 
committed in conſequence of orders from an officer who 
ſoon after emigrated, and ordered the ſufferers to receive 
an adequate compenſation. —-Tranſ, 


great 


( 9: ) 
great project broached by Lafayette's faction, 
of which poor Luckner, who was beſet by 
his own ſtaff officers, was at once the inſtru- 
ment and the dupe. 
He; Joined the army at Valenciennes, and 
was yery ill received by the marſhal, the ge- 
neral officers, and thoſe belonging to his ſtaff, 
Wagers had been laid that he would never 
dare to join this army; ſums had been betted 
that his ſervices would not be accepted. 
Bertier, who was at the head of the ſtaff, did 
not notify his arrival in the order of the day, 
although, as there were only Biron, who was 
his ſenior, and himſelf, who were lieutenant- 
generals, he ought naturally to have taken 
the command of the left. Neither the coun- 
terſign, nor the military regulations were com- 
municated to him, and he was not attended 
by any guard of honour; in ſhort, he remained 
during ſeveral days at Valenciennes, as a pri- 
vate individual. As there was not any enemy 
in the field, or a plan for the campaign 
formed, or even an order of battle, and ſtill 
leſs any diſcipline or military ſpirit in this 
army, he waited in patience, during a few 
days, without uttering a fingle complaint, or 
making 


(6 ww ) 
making any tepreſetitation” Whatever,” being 
ethpleyed in examining the diſorder of the 
troops and the iticapacity. of their general, ho 
*waited, according to his ow decent, for the 
arrival of Lafayette, in order to concert a de- 
fenſive plan along with him, for it was to 
this that theſe generals had reſolved to con- 
fine the war: che marſhal, on purpoſe to 
ezeuſe his ſhameful retreat from Menin, 
and to caſt the Whole blame on the temerity 
of the offenſive ſyſtem planned by the mi- 
niſter; Lafayette, on the other hand, in- 
ſtigated by the ſarne motive of hatred againſt 
Dumouriez, and by a combination of more 
profound views, which at length ended in an 
exploſion that proved the ruin of himſelf, and 
the faction of Lameth, Duport, Beaumetz, 
and others, who had the entire management 
of this general, and miſled him, by their 
endeavours to elevate him to the dictator- 
ſhip. 
Thus having eſcaped at Paris from the 
factions of the Gironde and the Jacobins, 
Dumouriez found in the army another fac- 
tion entirely arzſtocratica- revolutionary, whoſe 
intentions in reſpect to him were equally 
98 active, 


em) 


active, and to the full as dangerous. He had 


but little difficulty in penetrating into theic 
ſentiments, in conſequence of the contemp- 
tuous and ſcoffing manner with which he 
was treated by the ſtaff officers, and the blunt 
demeanour of the marſhal himſelf, whoſe 
character and abilities were far inferiour to a 
reputation. | 
Jen was not devoid of talents, but his 
mind was contracted. He was actuated by 
a ſordid avarice, and he was deſtitute of edu- 
cation. His turn of mind, and his habits, had 
aways accuſtomed him to a& a ſubordinate 
part, The conſequential airs aſſumed by 
Lafayette impoied upon him; and the moment 
he found any one to put above himſelf, he 
_ Inſtantly forgot his own rank, and took the 
fecond place; ; be ſtill retained the corporal 
activity of a huffar, but his mind was exceed- 


ingly -confuted. He was never able to com- 


prehend the plan of the campaign of the 
Low Countries. His ideas could reach no 
further than the vanguard, and to all the ex- 
planations of the iinilter, he conſtantly | re- 
1225 Ves, yes, mi vill turn by de right, 


tur * 


[1 Sar 
1 turn by de left, and marſn vick *.“ In truth, 


$2 
| 3 he conſidered. it in the light of a mere 'fe- 
=. raging party. 
5 1 He was a iche at the number of the 
101 retainers, and eſpecially of the carriages, be- 
Wl 


= longing to his own army ; he conſtantly uſed. 
| : : this as an objection to all the movements 
1 which were propoſed to him. Although. a. 
general, he would have willingly allowed his 
troops to have trifled away the whole cam- 
paign in the camp of Valenciennes, while he 
himſelf would have acted as a partiſan ; at 
the head of an adyanced guard, he would have 
led the army to the end of the world. 
In the morning he was entirely devoted to 
the nation; in the evening wholly attached 
to the king. He had not any conception of 
the revolution. He confounded different ob- 
jets and different parties together, and con- 
ſtantly complained of being ſurrounded by 
factious men, which was indeed but too 
true. | 


9 Oui, oui, moi tourne par a droite, tourne par la gauche, 


1 & marcher vite —Origl.. . 
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The duke of Orleans made his appearance, 
without any one being able to diſcover the 
motive, at Valenciennes; this, however, did 
not make any impreſſion on the ſoldiers, with 
whom he was not a favourite; and, inſtead 
of balancing the party of Lafayette, it added 
to its ſtrength. 

Luckner deteſted and deſpiſed the duke 
of Orleans, but did not dare to bid him 
withdraw. Biron protected this deteſtable 
prince, who ſaw nobody but him belonging 
to the army, and he was on very bad terms 
with the marſhal. Dumouriez had been 
intimate with Biron during twenty years, 
and acquainted, although upon rather cool 


terms, during the ſame period with the duke, 


but thenceforward he diſtinguiſhed his two 
ſons, who were very unlike their unworthy 
father. 

Lafayette was Scent N Three 
days before his arrival Dumouriez forced the 
marſhal to grafit him a conference, which 
he had hitherto endeavoured to avoid. The 
latter,, who was accuſtomed to riſe before 
day-break, mounted his horſe, without any 
other aim than to ſhew himſelf to his 


ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, returned at a late hour, dined very 


uncomfortably, ſcolded every body, ſigned 
letters which he never read, and retired tp 


bed at nine o'clock. Dumouriez had pre- 
- ſented himſelf ſeveral times at his levee, and 


rode out with him. On theſe occaſions the 
marſhal ſpoke very big, and very freely, 
relative to his predeceſſor Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, and the French generals; he alſo 


acknowledged his camp to be deteſtable, and 


he was in the right. But when Dumouriez 
happened one day to aſk him why, inſtead 
of remaining in a camp which was bad in 
its own nature, and evinced a certain degree 
of timidity, he did not aſſume a better and 
more formidable poſition before Quievrain, 
Luckner falling into a paſſion, told him with 
many oaths, that it was not his place to give 
him advice, and that every general officer 


who reaſoned ought to be cooped up in a 


Citadel. aac? 

| This famous camp of 3 which the 

imperialiſts afterwards took with ſa much fa- 

_ cility in the month of April 1793, was in 

truth far from being good. Its proximity 

to Valenciennes kept the troops in a ſtate 
of 


=. 
of debauchery and in ſubordination. Officers, 
ſoldiers, and generals, were both day and 
night in that town. This camp had the 


Scheldt in its rear, which could not be crofled, 


in caſe of a retreat, except by means of three 
bridges, two of which ſituated on the right 
flagk. could have been. eafily ſeized upon by 
the enemy, who might have arrived in 
order of battte on this fide as far as the rear 
of the encampment, being ſheltered from 
the redoubts and batteries of this flank, as 
they did not command the intervening low 
ground. | 

Along the front of the camp ran a little 
river called the Ronelle, which might have 
been fordedalmoſteyery where; and it was pent 


up by means of banks, which riſing on both 


ſides in the form of an amphitheatre, afforded 


an equally advantageous opportunity for the 


play of the artillery belonging to either 
party. The left flank, approaching towards 
Valenciennes, was covered by two very dan- 
gerous villages, for if either of them were 


forced, as there was not ſufficient ground 


for the troops to form and give battle in the 
front of the camp, the army muſt have been 
ſeparated 


— ————— 4 —— 
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ſeparated into two parts, one of which would 
have precipitated itſelf into the Scheldt, the 
other would have fled to Valenciennes, and 
the enemy, purſuing the troops with 


rapidity i in their retreat, might have entered 
the town with the fugitives. In general it 


ought to be avoided to ſtation camps too 
near great towns, more eſpecially when they 
are at the ſame time fortreſſes, and have 
magazines in them. In addition to this, 
our cowardly poſition 1 in the camp of Famars 
rendered the enemy maſters of the plain 
fituated between es n and 


Valencienne. 47 


Dumouriez preſented himself one morn- 
ing before marſhal Luckner, and after ſhut- 
ting the door, entered into a detail of the va- 
rious complaints which he had to make againſt 
him; he informed him at the ſame time, 
that he was the mere puppet and inſtrument 
of Lafayette's faction, and he made him 
aſhamed at being led by the noſe by ſuch 
boys as Charles Lameth and Matthew 


| Montmorenci. The marſhal acknowledged 
the truth of theſe obſervations, and ſwore 
= them, termed them intriguing and 


. factious 


(17 ) 
fatious men, then wept, and ien to 
alter his conduct. 

They afterwards. converſed about the bad [ 
poſition of the camp of Famars, the little [ 
order that prevailed in the army, and alſo | 
the want of any fixed plan. Luckner pro- | 
miſed that every thing ſhould aſſume a new | 
face. He happened that day to dine with 
him, a circumſtance that but ſeldom oc- | 
curred.” The marſhal reprimanded Lameth 
and Montmorenci at table, and alſo ſcolded 
| Bertier, who next morning made his ap- 
pearance for the firſt time, after a lapſe of 
ten or twelve days, in order to pay a viſit 
to general Dumouriez, wh had made him 
major general; and who then told him with 
much ſeriouſneſs, but at the ſame time with 
great good nature, that it was time to finiſh 
this comedy, and to think of n War 
in earneſt, 

Lafayette arrived two days afterwards. 
Luckner paid his court to him with the 
moſt abject humility. All the general 
officers were ordered to receive him at the 
head of their reſpective diviſions. Biron, not 
having been informed of this regulation, 
Vor, III. bo and 
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ind Dumouriez, not having any poſt as yet 


_ . aſſigned to him, were not preſent during this 
parade. Lafayette remarked this, more eſpe- 


cially as they were the only two lieutenant 
generals at that time with the army; he had 
even the weakneſs to complain of it, and the 
marſhal was once more angry with them. 

Dumouriez had a ſecond explanation with 


him; it was ſevere on his part. Luckner, 


after falling into a paſſion, became calm, wept 
once more, and employed many careſſes and 
proteſtations. On the next day but one, he 


however announced to him that he muſt 


take upon him the command of the camp of | 
Maulde ; Biron alſo received orders to put 


* hinaſelf at the head of the little army in 


1 aig 
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CHAP. II. 


Camp of Maulde. 


MARSHAL Luckner had no more than 
five lieutenant generals in his whole army ; 
Biron, who was ſent to command in-Alface; 
Lanoue, who was in the camp of Maubeuge; 
Carle, ſtationed at Dunkirk ; d'Harville, who 
commanded at Valenciennes; and Dumouriez, 
whom he ſent to the camp of Maulde: he 
was thus deſtitute of a ſingle general officer 
of this rank, and was ſtill more than ever in 
the power of the children belonging to the 
faction that governed him. Biron being 
gone, Dumouriez, who was then the ſenior 
of the four other lieutenant generals, ought 
either to have had the command of the camp 
of Dunkirk, or that 'of Maubeuge; inſtead 
of this, eight battalions and ten ſquadrons 
| poſted at Maulde, were put under his or- 
ders. | Sc 
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As the camp of Maulde has become fa- 

mous, it deſerves a particular deſcription : 
its form is that of a horſe ſhoe ; it conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſand hills, and has in front the village 
of Maulde, and on its right flank that of 
Mortagne, where there as a bridge at the 
junction of the Scarpe and the. Scheldt, In 
the rear is a marſhy country extending as 
far as St. Amand, and along the whole of 
its left flank a wooded plain, ſprinkled with 
farm houſes, and villages, The heights had 
been crowned with feven redoubts, and a 
few.inefficient works were throws up in oy 


front of Maulde. 


This would have been a ud camp for 
ten or twelve thouſand men, by forming 
a line of poſts along the left bank of the 
Scheldt as far as Condé; by eſtabliſhing 


another chain along the left through Ru- 


megies, by fortifying Orchies in a ſtrong 
manner fo as to protect the communication 


between Douay and Liſle, and alfo by for- 

tifying the ſource of the, Scarpe at 8. 
Amand. N | 
But with only light W this camp 
was extremely dangerous. If the enemy 
| | ſhould 


( 22 ) 
ſhould turn the left flank, they might either 
intercept all communication between it and 
the main body, or cut it entirely off, and 
render themfelves maſters of St. Amand, 
before the troops poſted in it had time to 
retire. - If they attacked the bridge of Mor- 
tagne by ſending a detachment acroſs the 
Scheldt, the communication with Conde, 


Valenciennes, and St. Amand, would be cut 


off, and the troops forced to flee towards 
Orchies. In ſhort, if they choſe to attack 
it with an equal force, on the right, the 
left, and the front, at the ſame time; the 
eight battalions would not have proved ſuf- 
ficient to have defended the redoubts, which 
were weak and neghgently conſtructed, 
and might be carried {word in hand. 
Beurnonville, a major general, and for- 
merly confidential azde-de-camp to Luckner, 
but who had been ſupplanted by the young 
men belonging to the court, commanded in 
this camp; Berneron, an old officer, diſtin» 
guiſhed on account of his activity and ex- 
perience, was at the head of his ſtaff, They 
were fully acquainted with the danger of 
* poſition, but they were careful to 


C3 conceal 


Cas): 


_ conceal it from the troops; on the contrary, 


they had inſpired them with great confidence 
in their fituation, and alſo great boldneſs, 
by a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes on the 
fide of Tournai and Bury. By remaining 
thus upon the offenſive, they had prevented 
the Imperialiſts from dreaming of attacking 


them, although the latter conſiſted of ten or 
twelve thouſand men, and they themſelves 


did not exceed three or four thouſand. 
Dumouriez was well aſſured that he had been 
ſent thither, not only with a view of getting 


fid of a diſagreeable cenſor, but in all proba- 


bility, with the hope that he might receive a 


check. He communicated his ſuſpicions to 
ſiome perſons in Paris, that in caſe of any 


ſiniſter event, the blame might not attach ta 
him alone. 

He firſt eſtabliſhed his henkquarters at 
t. Amand, and tranſmitted ſome obſervations 
from that place, but the ſtaff-officers belong- 
ing to the marſhal, ſo far from ſending him 
the reinforcements he demanded, did not 
deign even to make a reply. 

The camp of Maulde was very 8 


to cover the rich plains between Liſle, 


Douay, 


wy (43) 

Douay, Bouchain, Valenciennes, and Conde. 
This tract of country, which is interſe&-, 
ed by rivers and canals, abounds with forage, 
The northern department was in the right 
to attach much importance to it, for it was 
abſolutely neceflary to maintain it, 

Dumouriez, ſeeing himſelf abandoned to 
his own reſources, left St. Amand and reſided 
in the camp itſelf, with his two brave com- 
panions Beurnonville and Berneron ; this pro- 
cured him the friendſhip of the troops, who 
were pleaſed to behold him participating in 
their midnight toils and fatigues. He began 
by eſtabliſhing a regular communication with 
general Marafle, who commanded at Douay, 
and Labourdonnaye, the commanding officer 
at Liſle: he even had an interview with 
them, on purpoſe to reſolve on certain com- 
bined movements in caſe of need. 

He ſupplied, by means of ſmall poſts, the 
chain of great ones which would have been 
neceſſary to protect this frontier ; he cauſed 
batteries to be erected at the entrance into 
the town of St. Amand, and he multiplied 
the incurſions on the fide of Tournai, Bury, 
Antoing, and Leuze, to make the enemy 

23 believe 
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believe he was in force. He eſtabliſhed a 


line of poſts between the camp, St. Amand, 


. and Orchies, by the Celle, and the caſtle of 


Loir; in ſhort, he fortified Orchies, and 
ſtationed a battalion of the garriſon of Douay 


there and another at Marchiennes. He gave 


in a report of all theſe diſpoſitions to E 
5 who approved of them. 

He thenceforward continued his cb 
vith ſome little ſucceſs; which was the 
more noticed, becauſe this was the only quar- 
ter through which the Imperialiſts did not 


penetrate into our territory, and where we 


maintained an appearance of offenſive opera- 


tions. Every where elſe, and more eſpecially 
in the front of our army, the hulans laid 
waſte our plains, while our own troops tri- 


fled away their time in the moſt ſhameful 
inactivity. 


The ſoldiers ſtationed in the camp of Maulde, 
on the other hand, acquired a certain de- 
gree of hardihood and diſcipline, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed them during the whole of the 
campaign. He thus converted to his own 
advantage, that very project which ſeemed 


to have been formed in order to hurt him. 


He 
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He employed his time alſo in perfecting the 


project of an invaſion into the Low Countries, 
and although he was now on the ſpot, he 
did not find it neceſſary to alter any part of 
that plan which the generals had ſo badly 


executed at the beginning of the campaign, 


and which he himſelf has ſinee followed. 
He took advantage of an extraordinary in- 
cident to elevate the courage of his troops. 
A regiſter of the name of Fernig, who had 
been formerly a quarter- maſter of huſſars, 
reſided in the village of Mortagne. He had 


five children, one of whom was a young man, 


who had a commiſſion in a regiment, the 
other four were girls. Two of theſe maidens, 
the one twenty- two years of age, and the 
other ſeventeen, both little, delicate, well 
educated, and modeſt, had often accompanied 
the French detachments in their incurſions. 
They were extremely brave. 

He encouraged them, made them march 
along with all the detachments, and pub- 
liſhed an account of their conduct. They 
afterwards accompanied the troops from the 
camp of Maulde to Champaigne, returned 


with them to carry on the war in the Low 


3 Countries, 


( 26. ) 
Countries, diſtinguiſhed themſelves during 
every action, and rendered themſelves till 
more extraordinary by their modeſty and vir- 
tue, than by their bravery. The Convention 
preſented them with a houſe ; but as they 
were preſent at «the arreft of the commiſ- 
| fioners. on the ad of April, and afterwards 
left the army along with general Dumouriez, 
they have fince been outlawed as well as 
all his other adherents. The ſoldiers mani- 
feſted an equal degree of friendſhip and re- 
ſpect for theſe two, heroines, and he often 
| held out their condud,; as an r to bis 
OF: 1 
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CHAP, UL 


Movement of the Armies—Arrival of Lieu 
tenant - General Dillon. Council of War. 


WuILx thus kept at a diſtance from head - 
quarters, and entirely ignorant of what oc- 
curred there, his mind wholly occupied about 
his camp at Maulde, and his frequent ſkir- 
miſhes, great commotions were hatching as 
well in the faction of the con/iiturionels in 
the capital, as in the armies. The journey 
of Lafayette to Paris had afforded ſome ſuſ- 
picion of his deſigns, The National Aſſembly 
diſtruſted him, the Girondiſts declaimed loudly 
againſt him, and the Jacobins ſpared him leſs 
than ever. The miniſtry, on the other hand, 
were entirely devoted to him, and the king had 
been induced to throw . himſelf into his arms. 
Dumouriez was never acquainted with his 
projects, and does not therefore chooſe to 
offer his own conjectures as facts. 9 

5 But 


KH. 
But whatever might be the aim of Lafayette 
and the faction attached to him, he deemed 
it proper to change his command for that 
of the army of the north, which brought 
him nearer to Paris, and to baniſh Luckner 
to the centre. Theſe generals, like Cæſar 
and Pompey, conſidered themfelves as the 
proprietors of their reſpective armies. Each be- 
lieved himſelf greatly beloved by his own troops, 
and did not chooſe to relinquiſh them. How- 
ever r the war then appeared hkely to become 
more briſk on the frontier, towards which 
Luckner was ſent, for. the Pruſſians were 
aſſembling in the province of Luxembourg, 
and the electorate of Treves. One part of 
the Imperial army had at the ſame time croſſ- 
ed through the Low Countries, under the 
command of general Clairfait, in order to Join 
them, and the emigrants flew thither in 
crowds along with the king's brothers. 

It was at a moment like this, when every 
one ought to have remained at his poſt on pur- 
_ poſe to defend that part with which he had 
made himſelf acquainted, with troops alfo ac- 
cuſtomed to the country, that the miniſter 
at war and the two generals concerted a moſt 
extraordinary 


„ 

extraordinary and dangerous movement: this 
was no leſs than to tranſport Luckner's army 
to Metz, and that of Lafayette to Valen- 
ciennes. In conſequence of this, both the 
frontiers were ſtripped, during ſeveral days, 
of their protection, the two armies were fa- 
tigued by a march of eighty leagues in the 
month of July, and this was alſo fo far re- 
markable, as it produced a re- union, during 
two days, of all the troops, and both the ge- 
nerals at an internal poſition, towards Ca- 

pelle, within forty leagues of Paris. | 
If it were the plan of this faction to march 
the two · armies to Paris, it is at leaſt certain 
that Luckner had not been appriſed of, and 
did not conſent to it. This circumſtance 
renders the puniſhment, which the ferocious 
Jacobins inflicted upon him, {till more barba- 
rous and unjuſt. But there was no manner 
of occaſion either for him or his army, as on 
the receipt of an order from the king to march 
toward Sedan, he would have inſtantly 
obeyed; and the twenty thouſand men un- 
der Lafayette would have been ſufficient to 
have effected a revolution in Paris. Would 
to God, that he had executed this project 
with 
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with rapidity! Whatever ſtate of thin os 


might have reſulted from it, France would 
not at preſent have been covered with crimes, 
opprobrium, and ruins; Lafayette would 


have been the reſtorer of his country, and 


the ſaviour of the royal family: but Provi- 
dence decided otherwife.Y 
Be that as it may, on the 10th of July, 


while Dumouriez was buſied in cauſing ſome 


ſmall works to be traced out, for the purpoſe | 
of fortifying Orchies, he received a courier 
from Luckner with orders to repair inſtantly 
to Valenciennes. He ſet off immediately, 
and was not a little aſtoniſhed to learn on 
entering the marſhal's apartments, that La- 


fayette had juſt arrived, and was ſnut up with 


him. He knocked at the door of his cloſet, 
and Luckner gave him a moſt gracious re- 
ception. Lafayette, abaſhed at ſeeing him, 
aſſumed an air of cool * which he 
returned. 

The marſhal en explained to him the 
movements of the two armies, informed him 


that lieutenant- general Dillon would arrive 


on the 20th at Valenciennes with eight bat - 
talions and fix ſquadrons, and that he him- 
ſelf 


26:8] 

ſelf was to leave the camp of Famars on the 
12th with his army ; that he ſhould- not 
withdraw any of the troops either from Dun- 
kirk or the camps of Maulde and Manbeuge; 
that he was to leave his rear-guard, conſiſt- 
ing of ſix battalions and five ſquadrons in the 
camp of Famars,. and alſo the command of 
the whole northern department, until the 
zoth, under his charge, when he was to re- 
ſign to general Dillon, and rejoin him at 
Metz, making the ſame marches as the army 
had done; and if during theſe eight days 
any important event ſhould occur, he was 
to render an account of it to general La- 
fayette, and receive his commands. He then 
preſented him with the ſame orders ſigned 
by the miniſter. | 

He replied.to the marſhal, that although 
he deemed this great movement very impru- 
dent, and extremely ill-timed, he would 
execute the orders which he had received; 
then addrefling himſelf to Lafayette, who 
had remained all this time with his eyes fixed 
upon a map, he ſaid to him, ** You are 
doubtleſs ſorry as well as myſelf, that I ſhould 
be for a few days under your command; I 


however 


"&:M-3 
however promiſe in the preſence of the mar- 
ſhal, to ſerve you faithfully in every thing 
that may tend to your real glory, provided 
you but labour for the good of your country. 
But you may eaſily imagine that I ..cannot 
forget your conduct, and I ſwear to you 
that we ſhall determine our quarrel at the 
. concluſion of the war.“ Lafayette wiſhed 
to enter into fome explanations, but Luck- 
ner ſtepping in between them, they all three 
left the cloſet ; on this, the marſhal ſaid to 
his aides de- camp. Dumoutiez is very ge- 
nerous'; he has poſtponed his men mane un- 
til the concluſion of the war.“ It was this 
adventure that gave riſe to the ſtory at that 
time in circulation, that theſe two generals 
had fought together, and that Lafvebe had 
been wounded. 2 
He had always loved Lafayitte; although 
| he was, well acquainted with his, defects; 
he eſteemed his good qualities, and he diſ- 
covered in him, in an eſpecial manner, thoſe 
external requiſites ſo neceſſary in a comman- 
der in order to make an impreſſion on the 
people. Before his entrance into the admi- 
9 he had always given him the moſt 
uſeful 


1 
uſeful advice: during the time he was in 
office, he had ſupported him againſt the 
Jacobins, and with the Girondiſts, even at 
the moment when the unfortunate Lafayette, 
miſled by the intriguers who beſet and ruined 
him, loaded him with public and intoler- 
able injuries. If Lafayette had ſeized this op- 
portunity for an explanation, and had had ſenſe 
enough to have liſtened to his ambition ra- 
ther than his vanity, the reconciliation would 
have been ſincere and prompt, and perhaps 
great advantages would have reſulted from 
this circumſtance to their country, their 
king, and themſelves: but ſcarcely had he 
left the cloſet, when ſeeing himſelf ſur- 
rounded by his courtiers, he inſtantly reſum- 
ed his haughty demeanour, and appeared by 
his geſtures to inſult Dumouriez, who on 
this day ſeemed to be more out of favour, 
and more deſpondent than uſual. 
No ſooner had Lafayette taken his depar- 
ture, than the marſhal confeſſed the impru- 
dence of the tranſpoſition of the two armies ; 
but he was well pleaſed to return to Metz, 
Beurnonville was greatly vexed at being 
abandoned by the marſhal, and did not for- 
Vor. III. 1 give 


oF I» 
give him for leaving him under the orders 
of Lafayette, whom he did not love. Luck- 
ner ſet off on the 12th, and Dumouriez re- 


mained at Valenciennes, occupying a camp 


with only fix battalions, that required thirty 
thouſand men. | 
D*'Harville had pretended to diſpute the 
command with him, but the queſtion was 
decided by the marſhal in favour of ſeniority : 
on this D' Harville received leave of abſence, 
and departed. Lieutenant-general Lanoue, 
who commanded a camp of five or fix thou- 
ſand men at Maubeuge, and who, as well 
as his troops, was exceedingly attached to 
Lafayette, conſidered himſelf independent, 
and gave notice that he would not execute 
any order that was not preſcribed to him 
by the commander in chief. Lieutenant- 


general Carle, who had nearly the ſame num- 


ber of troops under his orders, expreſſed at 
Dunkirk a ſimilar opinion. 

In the mean time, the duke of Saxe Teſ- 
chen aſſembled at Mons an army of 
about twenty thouſand men, and the 


camp at Tournai contained ten or twelve 


thouſand more. In caſe of an irruption, 
Dumouriez 
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Dumouriez had only fourteen battalions and 
ſeven ſquadrons at his diſpoſal, and theſe 
were diſtributed in the camps of Maulde and 
Famars. It was to be expected that the Im- 
perialiſts, now no longer kept in check by 
Luckner's army, would invade the northern 
department. Dumouriez had announced this 
to the marſhal, and the miniſter at war, who 
was no longer Lajarre, but d'Abancourt, a 
young man entirely under the influence of 
Lafayette's faction, and who, from a ſimple 
captain, had become miniſter. 

I be fortreſſes in Flanders were not ſuffi- 
ciently provided with proviſion. The gar- 
riſons were weak ; none of the out-works 


were palliſaded, the proper diſpoſition of the 


artillery was not made, and ammunition and 
canoneers were every where wanting. There 
was a breach in the wall of Douay of more 
than three hundred fathoms in length. In 
no place could the inundations be effected, 
and Conde alone would have been able to 
have ſuſtained a fiege, by the care of its ex- 
cellent commander, general Omoran, 

On the 14th of July, at the very moment 
when Dumouriez had cauſed the feſtival of 
D 2 the 
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the federation to be celebrated in his camp, 
a falſe alarm was given; and he was informed 
that the enemy's columns were marching 
through Sebourg towards Valenciennes. He 
accordingly went thither, but did not diſ- 
cover any hoſtile appearance; a few huſſars 
only had been ſeen. | 

But during the night between the 13th 
and 14th, early five thouſand Imperialiſts, 
ſetting off from Tournay, marched and 
attacked Orchies, where there was a bat- 
talion of the volunteers of la Somme, with 
two field pieces and thirty dragoons. They 
aſſaulted the place furiouſly at the two gates 
on the ſide of Douay and Liſle, for they 
had not yet time to throw up the different 
defenſive works enjoined by the general, 
This battalion defended itſelf with the 
utmoſt courage, and made good its retreat 
towards St. Amand, with the loſs of one 
of its cannons. A captain of the name of 
Thory acquired much glory by ſaving this 
garriſon. Two columns of Imperislälts fired 
on each other, and the enemy loſt five hun- 
dred men. 

Dumouriez having received intelligence 
of 
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of this attack in the courſe of the night, 
inſtantly removed his camp from Famars, 
and arrived at St. Amand on the 15th, by 
break of day. He tranſmitted orders to 
Beurnonville to leave only a guard in the 
camp of Maulde, and to march immediately 
to Rumegies in order to cut off the enemy's 
retreat, while he with his ſix battalions, and 
the three others which he was to draw from 
St. Amand and Marchiennes, marched and 
attacked them in Orchies. General Marafle, 
the commanding officer of Douay, without 
waiting for any orders, ſallied out at the 
ſame time at the head of 800 of his garriſon, 
and marched alſo towards Orchies. Thus 
the enemy would have been ſurrounded, if 
they had not made haſte to retreat in the 
courſe of the night between the 14th and 
15th, 

On receiving information of this event, 
Dumouriez re-eſtabliſhed the ſame garriſon 
at Orchies, and alſo took it upon him to 
aſſemble fifteen battalions and five ſquadrons 
in the camp of Maulde, that he might at 
leaſt have his little army united in one 
point. A regiment of horſe chaſſeurs re- 

D 3 fuſed 
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fuſed to enter the camp, and returned to its 
cantonments behind Conde, He tranſmitted 
orders to lieutenant general Carle imme- 
diately to ſend five battalions and two ſqua- 
drons from Dunkirk to join him, but they 
did not arrive until long after. He then 
returned and reaſſumed the command of the 
camp of Maulde, whence he began once 
more to haraſs the enemy, on purpoſe to 
reſtrain them, and to familiarize his own 
troops with war, 

On the 2oth general Chazot arrived at 
Valenciennes with eight battalions belonging 
to Lafayette's army, He began by declaring 
that he would not execute general Du- 
mouriez” orders, but wait for the arrival 
of general Dillon, He however at length 
yielded to the earneſt ſolicitations that were 
made him, and permitted his troops to be 
cantoned between Conde and e 
along the Scheldt. 

. took care to render an account 
of all theſe events to the miniſter, Luckner, 
and Lafayette. 

On the 22d Dillon arrived, after eon- 
ferring with Lafayette at Sedan, and paſſing 
a through 
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through Maubeuge, Aveſnes, and Landre- 
cies. He was followed by four or five bat- 
talions, which he had collected during his 
journey. Dumouriez had on his fide given 
orders to draw an equal number from the 
garriſons of Picardy and Artois, beſides the 
five battalions and two ſquadrons which he 
expected from Dunkirk, 
He joyfully reſigned to Dillon the office 
of commander in chief, contenting himſelf - 
with the camp of Maulde; but he depicted 
to him at the ſame time all the dangers of 
his ſituation. On the 22d the duke of 
Saxe Teſchen leaving Mons, thought proper 
to invade the French territory, and encamp 
at Bavay. On this it became impoſſible for 
Dumouriez to obey Luckner's orders, and 
| ſet out with fix battalions, and five ſquadrons 
for Metz, leaving Flanders unprovided with 
troops at the very moment when the enemy 
had penetrated into it. 
Dillon himſelf oppoſed the idea, But 
this was too direct an act of diſobedience, 
for the two generals to take the reſponſibility 
upon themſelves, Dumouriez in particular 
foreſaw that it would be conſtrued into a crime 
| D 4 on 
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on his part. The firſt letter which he re- 
ceived from the marſhal, who blamed the 
aſſembling of the troops in the camp of 
Maulde, and an inſolent one on the part 
of Bertier, made him perceive the neceſſity 
of making uſe of a great degree of prudence 
on this occaſion, However, the fafety of 
Flanders was at ſtake; every other con- 
ſideration was ſubordinate to this great 
event, and the pretended diſobedience, which 
arreſted the progreſs of the enemy, actually 
ſa/ed every thing. 

Dillon is a very brave and honeſt man, 
and far too paſſionate to be a cunning one. 
He poſſeſſes military talents, and great am- 
bition. He had been made to ſuſpect general 
Damouriez, who on his fide entertained 
prejudices againſt him, knowing how much 
he was connected with Lafayette and his 
faction. But circumſtances were too ori- 
tical not to ſmother all perfonal refentments, 

and the appearance of the enemy produced a 
fincere reconciliation, ; 

Dillon #flembled a grand council of war, 
confiſting of all the general officers, at Va- 
lenciennes; he expofed to them with much 

force 
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force and preciſion the weak ſtate of the 


fortifications; the ſmall number of troops 


which he had to oppoſe to the two bodies of 


the enemy, one of which but a few days before 
had taken Orchies, while the other was at 
preſent encamped upon our own territories; 
the neceſſity of retaining general Dumouriez 
with his diviſion in Flanders; the impoſſibi- 
lity of permitting their departure without 
expoling the northern department to certain 
ruin, and the proteſt of the adminiſtrative 
body of the whole department againſt this 
meaſure. He afterwards detailed in a very 
methodical manner his plan of defence, and 
in purſuance of the unanimous opinion of 
the council of war, general Dumouriez was 
enjoined to remain with his diviſion under 
the command of general Dillon, until the 
Imperialiſts had retired and ceaſed to menace 
the French territory. 

The chief commiſſary Malus drew up an 
account of this important deliberation, in 
which the motives of the council of war 
were ably recapitulated by him, and copies 
ſigned by all the members were immediately 
tranſmitted to the preſident of the national 


aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, and the miniſter. The two ge- 
nerals on their part diſpatched others to 
marſhal Luckner and general Lafayette. 
They were thenceforward occupied with 
nothing but preparations for repelling, or 
ſtopping the enemy. Dillon charging him- 
ſelf with thoſe at Bavay, and Dumouriez with 
thoſe on the fide of Tournay. 


C HAP. IV. 


Camps of Maulde, Maubeuge, and Pont-ſur- 
Sambre. Affair of the 10th of Auguſt, Oath 
adminiſtered to the Troops. Lafayette's In- 
ſurrection. 


War Dumouriez had foreſeen actually 
occurred. Luckner told him that henceforth 
he ſhould no longer conſider him as appertain- 
ing to his army. He tranſmitted complaints, 
reclaimed his troops, and wrote to the king 
to demand his puniſhment. It is ſaid that 
this prince, forgetting his laſt converſation 
with Dumouriez, aſſured the marſhal that 
he ſhould take upon himſelf the taſk of 
revenging him, 'This is doubtful, How- 
ever the unfortunate Louis, although he 
entertained but little reſpe& for Lafayette, 
whom he had many inducements to hate, 
was at that period entirely in the power of 
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his faction, which ſolaced him with the 
hopes of a ſpeedy realization of all his wiſhes, 
It is neceſſary however to ſeparate his private 
inclinations from the actions ſuggeſted by 
the perfidious men who ſurrounded him, 
This prince was good, but he was unfor- 
tunate, and he had been violently inſulted 
on the 21ſt of June, by the vile Santerre at 
the head of the rabble of Paris, 

Inſtead of avenging the affront offered to 
the king; an affront that recoiled upon the 
nation itſelf, ſince, according to the con- 
Nitution which was at that period the law 
and the idol of the French, he was clothed 
with a facred and inviolable character; the 
aſſembly had aggravated this injury by ap- 
pearing to approve of the exceſſes of the 
populace: a conſtitutional party, but one 
if l that aimed at the eſtabliſhment of two 
| ll. chambers, and the Engliſh conſtitution, flat- 
1 


tered him, on the other hand, with the 
|| 1 expectation of A {ſpeedy deliverance from this 
| | _ degrading ſtate of ſlavery. They had al- 
1 ready nearly come to blows, The fac- 
il | | tion, and eſpecially Lafayette himſelf, had 
10 | -  Conceived too great a hatred againſt Dumou- 
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riez to confide any of its ſecrets. to him: 
his ſacrifice, therefore, was become a matter 
of political neceſſity, This ſtate of affairs 
ſufficiently juſtifies the king. 

As to Lafayette, he is alſo excuſable, as 
he was nearly in the ſame predicament with 
his majeſty, During the firſt legiſlature, 
he had poſſeſſed, in the higheſt poſſible degree, 
the confidence of the people, the adoration 
of Paris, and the love of all the national 
guards throughout the kingdom, more eſ- 
pecially thoſe of the capital, The arts of 
the Jacobins, whom he did not manage with 
ſufficient adroitneſs, and the inconſtancy of 
the people, had bereaved him of all theſe 
advantages, which were however more 
brilliant than ſolid, 4 

On this he retired to his eſtate ; but the 
proſpect of war, and the credit of the miniſter 
Narbonne, had placed him at the head of an 
army that was attached to him. The mar- 
ſhal de Rochambeau entertained the ſame 
ſentiments. Luckner, who had ſucceeded the 
marſhal, was a mere cypher, to whom they 
had given Charles Lameth as a ſuperinten- 
dant. It might be ſafely affirmed, that all 

| the 
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the diſtinguiſhed officers of this army were 
deſtined to become future members of the 

upper chamber. 
The national Parifian guard v was filled 1 | 

| indignation at the inſult offered to the king. 
Eight thouſand worthy citizens had inſcribed 
their names on purpoſe to defend him ; 
twenty thouſand more followed their example. 
They were in the right, and their conduct 
was conformable to law. Great dependence 
was placed upon this confederacy, againſt 
which the National Aſſembly oppoſed the 
_ decree of the twenty thouſand men; they 
reckoned alſo on the three armies. | 
Lafayette, who was puffed up with great 
expectations, committed but one miſtake re- 
ſpecting Dumouriez ; this was, in neglecting 
to cauſe him to be ſounded, and in not 
communicating his plan to him, to which 
he would have inſtantly acceded, prefer- 
ing the Engliſh conſtitution to anarchy, and 
ochlocracy. He had indeed no other re- 
. | ſource, for he had left Paris expoſed to the 
1400 hatred of the Jacobins, and the faction of the 
10 Gironde. But Lafayette had offended Du- 
{ mouriez too much to believe that he could 
| ' pardon 
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pardon him, and no longer hoping to draw 
bim over to his party, becauſe he had not 
attempted it, he endeavoured to ruin him. 
This perſonal animoſity on the part of La- 
fayette and Lameth againſt Dumouriez has 
perhaps been the cauſe of all the evils that 
have occurred to France. 

It accordingly happened, that, as ſoon as 
the proceedings of the council at war had 
reached - Paris, d'Abancourt, the miniſter, 
went to ſolicit a decree, ſubjecting every ge- 
neral officer to the ſentence of a council of 
war, who ſhould diſobey the commander in 
chief. This was ridiculous, The military 
laws, which were not as yet abrogated, were 
clearly in favour of the miniſter's propoſition, 
All that was neceſſary, on this occaſion, was 
for him to have poſſeſſed the audacity to 
cauſe general Dumouriez to be inſtantly ar- 
reſted, and ſent to Metz, there to be tried 
by his colleagues, all of whom appertained 
to this faction. But the precaution taken 
by Dillon and Dumouriez, to tranſmit the 
proceedings to the preſident of the National 
Aſſembly, prevented him from hazarding 
this ſtroke of authority, and reſtored Du- 


mouriez, 
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„ 
mouriez, without his either ſeeking, or 
ſuppoſing it, to the favour of all the parties 
who oppoſed Lafayette. The demand of 


this decree enlightened the Aſſembly rela- 


tive to the views of that faction, and the 
propoſition of the miniſter was unanimouſly 
rejected. | 

In the mean time Lafayette, who enter- 
tained no manner of doubt as to the ſucceſs 
of d' Abancourt on the preſent occaſion, ſent 


an expreſs order to general Dillon to ar- 


reſt Dumouriez, and ſend him to the cita- 
del of Metz. Dillon poſſeſſed wiſdom enough 
not to attempt to execute this injunction, 
and ſufficient fidelity to conceal 'it ; for he 
never revealed the incident to general Du- 
mouriez until after Lafayette's unfortunate 
flight, | \ 

It muſt ſeem likely, that in conſequence 
of theſe circumſtances, and the reſpective po- 
fition of Dillon and Dumouriez, theſe two 
generals would have formed the cloſeſt con- 
nection; but ſeveral motives concurred in 
producing a diſunion: 1. Dillon, who had de- 
clared that he would not carry on any other 
* a defenſive war, ſcouted his colleague's 

offenſive 


: 1 
vffenſive plans; and replied to all his propo- 


ſitions, that the invaſion of the Low Countries . 


was fooliſh and chimerical: 2. His flatterers 
had made him believe that Dumouriez was an 
obſtacle to his authority; ; that 'this general 
had ſeized the opportunity of the invaſion. of 
the Imperaliſts in order to cover his diſobe- 
dience, and render himſelf independent; and 
that being the enemy of Lafayette, he would 
feek every opportunity to facrifice his lieu- 
tenant, in order to get poſſeſſion of the chief 
command in Flanders : 3. Dumouriez was 
born in the Low Countries, and the northern 
department had been faved by his reſolution 
to remain there; the conſtituted authorities 
had written to the National Aſſembly, and 
requeſted that this proceeding might receive 
their ſanction; they alſorepoſeda greater degree 
of confidence. in this general- than in Dillon, 
The troops belonging to the camp at Maulde 
never mentioned their commander but' with 
enthuſiaſm, and neither the emiſſaries of 
Lafayette, nor 'of Dillon, had been able to 
ſucceed in their attempts to diminiſh the 
affection which the ſoldiers bore toward him. 
Dillon himſelf, having unexpectedly made 
Vo. III. 3 | his 
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his appearance there, diſpleaſed them greatly 
by criticiſing their camp, which they deemed 
impregnable, and had met with a very cool 
reception. Thus Dillon's jealouſy, which 
was at its height, laid his mind open to all 
the unfavourable ideas that were continually 
ſuggeſted to him. However, Dumouriez 
muſt render him this honourable teſtimony, 
that amidſt all theſe ſiniſter ſentiments. he al- 
ways remained faithful, and never N acted 
in a diſhoneſt manner. : 

He eſteemed Dillon, and loved the frank- 
by of his character. He was of too open 
a diſpoſition for any one not to diſcover . all 
the affections of bis mind. Dumouriez was 
grieved at this, more eſpecially, on account 
of the eyil that reſulted from it to the pub- 
lic. He eaſily perceived that, inſtead of car- 
rying on the war ſeriouſly, they were amuſ- 
ing themſelves with intrigues, ſtripping the 
frontiers of the troops deſtined for their de- 
fence, and while the enemy menaced them 
on every fide, they fatigued. and ruined the 
army in conſequence of long and vſeleſs 
marches, which by their direction ſeemed to 
threaten Paris. ier 

1 1 During 
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During his frequent conferences with Dillon, 
he ſubmitted all theſe reflections to him, and 
ſtroye to prevail upon him to act. At length, 
in order to do away his jealouſy and his 
ſuſpicions, he propoſed to him to unite all 
the troops, and to march in goncert againſt 
the duke of Saxe-Teſchen. Dillen, including 
the draughts from the garriſons, m might have 
aſſembled forty- five battalions, and twenty 
ſquadrons, the amount of which would have 
been to from twenty to twenty-five thouſand 
infantry, and three thouſand cavalry. He, how- 
ever, refuſed to adopt a plan, which, whatever 
his views might have been, could vat bud 
prove advantageous to him. 
Dillon was undoubtedly acquainted with ſe⸗ 
crets, of which his colleague remained ignorant, 
and waited until the projects of Lafayette ſhould 
be diſcloſed, that he might then act accord- 
ingly. As to Dumouriez, who was not in- 
truſted with theſe, he had nothing but the war 
preſent: to his imagination, an enemy on our 
territory, whence it was neceſſary to chaſe him, 
and the poſſibility, by following him, to en- 
ter the Low Countries ſucceſsfully, on ac- 
count of the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
| E 2 which 
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which had been long known to him, and 
which was indeed ſo friendly, that even the 
follies of the French had 1 not- been able to 
cool it. 75 1122308 
The invaſioli of che Netherlands wii, 


appeared to him to be deciſive as to the ſafety 


of his country. All France ſeemed to be in 
con ſternation on account of our bad ſueceſs 
hitherto, and the aſſembling of 80, ooo Ger- 
mans on the frontiers of Champagne. It 
would have given energy to the nation, and 
have doubled the ſtrength of the armies. 


In ſhort, it would have inſpired all the fac- 


tions with a more noble intereſt than that with 
which they were occupied; for by uniting 


them againſt the external enemy, it would 
have deſtroyed their dangerous activity, which 


he perceived would lead to a ſpeedy cataſ- 
trophe, that could not fail to ruin all by 


engendering a civil war. 


Every thing conſpired to e the ruin 
of France, and of the king. Dillon, con- 
fining himſelf entirely to the defenfive ſyſ- 
tem, which he was doubtleſs ordered to do, 
would not aſſemble his army, leſt he ſhould 
be ſorced by circumſtances to change his 
bY plan : 
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plan: he accordingly divided the troops into 
three ſeparate camps. 

That of Maulde, which remained under 
the direction of Dumouriez, conſiſted of 
twenty-three battalions and five ſquadrons, iu- 
cluding the garriſons of Qrchies, Marchiennes, 
and St. Amand. That of Maubeuge, under 
the command of lieutenant-general Lanoue, 
contained twelve battalions and fix ſquadrons, 
and that of Pont-ſur-Sambre, eight battalions 
and five ſquadrons.” Dillon | himſelf com 
manded the laſt; it was a ſituation of his 
own chooſing, and a very bad one. The 
foreſt of Mormale, which extended between 
this camp and that of the Imperialiſts at 
Bavay, prevented the French from atta 
the enemy, who indeed had rendered in- 
roads on that ſide impracticable, by ſtopping 
up the roads with trees. This camp had 
the Sambre in the rear, and on its two 
flanks, by which means it became a pe- 
ninſula, and there was only one bridge to 
ſerve in caſe of a retreat. In front there 
was not any ſpace between the foreſt and 
the camp, and the Imperaliſts might have 
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eaſi * ſucceeded in carrying it, had they but 
made the attempt. SY 
* This ſeparation of troops Weng the 
ſchiſm ſtill more. The camps of Maubeuge 


ind Pott-ſur-Sambre became entirely attach- 


ed to the party of Lafayette: the camp of 
Maulde was totally devoted to Dumouriez. 
It was this disjunction that ſenſibly divided 
che army into two factions, the more inflam- 
ed, becauſe the two generals, now femoved 
to a greater diſtance, ſaw each other but 


ſeldom. One {mall advantage however” re- 


fulted from it; this was an emulation in ha- 


 raffing the enemy by means of detachments, 


a circurnſtance which indred ts! . to 
warfare. 1 
General Dumouriez, ſhut op within his 
own camp, no longer occupied himſelf about 
any thing elſe than the diſciplining and train- 
ing of his little army, and the forming of 
its officers. The troops of the line, the vo- 
lunteers, the officers, and the ſoldiers, were 
all replete with confidence and. or will, 
but they were raw and inexperienced, 
He began by forming two flanking corps 
of four or five hundred each, which went 
daily 


("3s 
daily a {kirmiſhing ; they were - renew- 
ed, both officers and ſoldiers, every week, 
except thoſe belonging to the ſtaff; and 
all the battalions took their turn of ſervice, 
ſo that every one might be employed, 
and all be accuſtomed to . and A 
fight of the enemy. 25 


Every commanding officer received a pa- 


per of inſtructions from the hand of the 
general, on the back of which was traced 
a map of that part of the country through 
which he was to paſs; on this were alſo 
laid down the various roads, bridges, vil- 
lages, farm-houſes, and mills, near which 
they were to march in going and returning 
home, the ſpots where troops were to be 
poſted, the points of attack, '&c. Theſe 
detachments for the moſt part proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, and brought in horſes and priſoners 
to the camp. They received orders to keep 
on good terms with the inhabitants, and the 
general cauſed the property that/ was ſtolen 
to be reſtored, | 
During all this time, the battalions were 
exerciſed daily, and aſſiſted in erecting pal- 
liſadoes on the redoubts, in throwing bridges 
E 4 over 
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over the -Scarpe, and in digging trenches, 
The tour of duty in the camp, and in the 
various detached guards, was extremely 
ſevere,” Every man had his proper poſt 
aſſigued to him, in caſe of ſurpriſe. Neither 
idleneſs nor cabals prevailed in the army; 


there were neither jacobins nor feuillans 


there; the newſpapers were but little read; 
and the twelve or thirteen thouſand troops, 
of which it conſiſted, became perceptibly 
mare warlke. 

While employed in egupations 0 
military, the general received intelligence of 
the frightful cataſtrophe of the 1oth of Au- 
guſt. This event, the particulars of which 
were but little known to him, or his troops, 
did not ogcafion any very lively impreſſion 
either for or againſt the king; they con- 


tinued to think only of the enemy. As to 


the general, he had long foreſeen the ſtruggle 
between the two factions, the ſuperiority of 
either of which muſt render Louis un- 


fortunate. 


As both of them equally ſupported them- 


ſelves on the baſis of the apy: 


to 
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to be pitied, while a priſoner to the victorious 
faction, than when expoſed to the malevo- 
lence of both at the ſame time. He had 
been highly blameable on account of his 
flight during the courſe of the preceding 
year; and the general, who had been ſo 
lately a member : of the adminiſtration, well 
knew. that this unfortunate prince was 
ſurrounded by a certain deſcription of men, 
who would not fail to afford ample cauſe of 
complaint againſt him. 

He hoped that his inviolability would be 
reſpected; that the conſtitution would repair 
all; that the nation, now unanimous, would 
no longer 'occupy itſelf with any other 
object than the external enemy; that the war 
would accordingly be of ſhorter duration ; 
that at the peace, tranquillity would enſue, 
and the executive power being once durably 
fixed, that the king would reſume his place, 
in the ſame manner as had happened in a 
nearly ſimilar ſituation, in the courſe of the 
former year. The manner in which the 
national aflerably at firſt treated him and 
his family, in the priſon of the temple, con- 
firmed him in his opinion, and precluded 

the 


iS MF 
the anticipation of thoſe tragical and erimi- 
nal events which have ſince enſued. © 
A few days afterwards; he received a 
copy of an oath which had been taken by 
the troops encamped at Maubeuge, and Pont- 
ſur-Sambre, accompanied by a very ſhort 
and blunt order, to adminiſter the fame to 
thoſe in the camp of Maulde. It reſembled 
the ancient one, I ſwear to be faithful 
to the nation, the law, and the king ;” but 
was now both dangerous and Ti timed 
This unhappy oath, joined to Lafayette's 
inſurrection, is one of the cauſes of that 
violent commotion, which has produced 
the ruin of the nere of the king, and 
of France. | 
His majeſty had become the priſoner * a 
faction, and by this oath the army would have 
declared itſelf in favour of the party that had 
been forced to ſuccumb. This was tan- 
tamount to the declaration of a civil war. 
The king was in the hands of a trim 
phant, and irritated faction, which wiſhed 
to avenge the loſs of more than ten thouſand 
citizens, that this victory over foreigners 
ind revolted nobles had coſt: he muſt there- 


| - fore 
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fore of neceſſity fall a victim to the jacobins, 
after ſuch a declaration on the part of the 
4 1 

The kink: was perhaps culpable ; in that 
2 the law would pronounce the forfeiture 
of the crown. This was a ſubject for a 
civil trial, and it did not belong to the army 
to decide on the caſe; for if it took a ſide 
without being acquainted with the par- 
ticulars, it would aggravate its wrongs. 
In ſhort, more than one hundred and twenty 
thouſand Germans, or Italians, were on the 
borders of France, and were ready to take 
advantage of our internal troubles, in order 
to invade it. This was not a proper mo- 
ment for us to occupy our attention about 
the perſon of the king, who, all auguſt as 
he was, was no more than a ſecondary 
object; or to ſacrifice our country to this 
conſideration. 

Dumouriez tranſmitted theſe obſervations 
to Dillon, and did not permit the oath to be 
adminiſtered. Unfortunately, Dillon cauſed 
the oath accompanied by his own order to be 


publiſhed in the newſpapers; he was then : 
obliged. | 
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obliged to afſign the motives of his diſobe- 
dience in the ſame journals, 

The national aſſembly, which was ex- 
ceedingly diſcontented with the oath in 
queſtion, diſpatched commiſſioners, choſen 
out of its own body, to all the armies. La- 
fayette raiſed the ſtandard of revolt. He 
cauſed the three commiſſioners -deſtined for 
his camp to be arreſted. - He ought to have 
marched inſtantly to Paris. Dumouriez was 
utterly unacquainted with Lafayette's proceed- 
ings. He cannot blame his conduct, for he 
afterwards found himſelf preciſely in the 


ſame ſituation, when exattly the ſame events 
enſued. 


All that can be faid, in order to juſtify 

either of them after their ill ſucceſs, muſt 
ariſe from this conſideration, that the im- 
petuoſity of the nation, and all the events 
of the reſolution, have been inſtantaneous, 
and unforeſeen ; that meaſures have never 
kept pace with cataſtrophes ; that the jacobins 
have always been more active and more pow- 
erful than men of worth, becauſe they prac- 


tiſed upon a greater maſs of people, conſiſting 
7 | of 
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of thoſe poſſeſſing leaſt reflection, the moſt 
violent, and the moſt eaſy to be carried all 
lengths, as they had not any thing to loſe, 
love blood, and had every thing to gain by 
crimes and maſſacres; 
As a proof that Lafayette had not time 
to perfect his project, or to combine his 
movements, he had come to no agree- 
ment either with the Imperialiſts, or the 
Pruſſians, and was, as well as the companions 
of bis flight, arreſted by the latter, and de- 
livered over to the king of Pruſſia, who till 
detains him in priſon, without having any 
right to do ſo; for he poſſeſſes no juriſdiction 
over this unfortunate general, who was not 
taken in the courſe of war. He cannot be 
conſidered, therefore, either as being ſubject 
to his authority, or as his priſoner, It is 
an arbitrary act exerciſed againſt a man, who 
might have proved ſerviceable had he been 
but properly managed. At leaſt, ſome reſpect 
ought to have been ſhewn him, on account 
of the effort made by him to ſave Louis XVI. 
If he had not been deemed in the ſmalleſt 
degree ſerviceable, it would have been but 
Juſt to have allowed him to have paſſed through 

Holland, 
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| Holland, in order to retire to America, where 


he might have wept over the evils he had 
brought upon his country by a revolutionary 
zeal but ill underſtood, and a bad imitation of 
his model, Waſhington. But the unreflect- 
ing rage of the emigrants miſled the juſtice of 
the Pruſſian monarch, who has become the 
inſtrument of their vengeance. 7 
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Cn 0a bers 5 the National Afembly, 
_ Dumouries Commander in Chief. He goes 
into C ES State of Lafayette' S army. 


i * $3 of, Auguſt, three 1 
from the national afſembly arrived at Valen- 
ciennes ; theſe were Deltas, Dubois-Du- 
bays, and Bellegarde, They had brought 
ſevere inſtructions relative to Dillon, 5 i 
the circumſtance of the oath. had rendered 
| ſulpected, and they had orders to depoſe him, 


as well. as general Lanoue. There was at 
this time at the baths of St. Amand a deputy 


of the name of Couthon, who had loſt the uſe 
of both his legs, This man, who acts a great 
part in the revolution, with a mild appearance, 
and the reputation of being a good friend, a good 
huſband, and a good father, is yet one of the 
moſt cruel and dangerous tyrants of the 


anarchical faction, in conſequence of the 
exceſs 


. 
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exceſs of his fanaticiſm, which is unbounded. 


As men's minds were not then exalted to 
that degree of ferocity to which they have 
ſince arrived, Couthon was a reaſonable 
being, and the baths being in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp of Maulde, he had had ſeveral 
conferences with the general, with whom he 
became intimate. 
He immediately ſet off to join his brethren, 
who, before they ſaw general Dumouriez, had 
had an interview with Dillon, whoſe excuſes 
they had received, and whom they had re- a 
tained in his command. This was a deciſion 
injurious to general Dumouriez, and diſ- 
pleaſed the army at Maulde. The general 
_ diſapproved of the precipitation of the com- 
miſſioners, without however uttering any 


complaint. He eaſily perceived, that La- 


fayette, who was not yet known to have 
declared himſelf, was about to be at leaſt 
diſmiſſed; Dillon would then take his place, 
and he of courſe would aſſume the command 
in the room of the latter, which would 
enable him to recommence an offenſive 
ſyſtem of operations, and to execute his plan 
of invading the Low Countries. 

Couthon 
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Couthon enlightened the commiſſioners 
relative to the fault they had committed, 
in ſo haſtily confirming Dillon in the com- 
mand, who was at leaſt ſuſpected, and perhaps 
by this time accuſed, at Paris. They, in 
order to repair their fault, viſited the camp 
'of Maulde, where Dumouriez waited for 
them in tranquillity. They were however 
relieved from their anxiety, by a courier who 
arrived unexpectedly from the national afſem=- 
bly, and announced Lafayette's defeQtion, 
and the nomination of Dumouriez as com- 
mander in chief of the two armies. The 
camp of Maulde diſcovered inexpreſſible joy, 
more eſpecially when he aſſured his ſoldiers, 
that he would not forſake them. This was, 
in truth, his firſt project; he hoped to be 
able to act upon the offenſive, and to carry 
the war into the Auſtrian Low Countries. 
Dillon, who was his ſenior officer, who 

had formerly commanded him, and been 
recently confirmed in this command by the 
commiſhoners, found much difficulty in 
conſenting to ſerve under him; but Du- 
mouriez ſoon made him eaſy, by pro- 
poſing that he ſhould put himſelf at the head 
Vor, III. F of 
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of Lafayette's army, aſſuring him at the ſame 
time, that he ſhould ſincerely labour to 


render his ſituation independent, and that 


he ſhould no longer be ſubjected to his or- 


ders, than until the council had decided 
favourably on his propoſition. | 
He accordingly compoſed, and tranſmitted 


by the ſame courier, a memorial to the exe- 
cutive power, in which he ſtated, that 
"the command hitherto conferred on La- 


fayette, from the frontiers of Alface to 


-Dunkirk, was far too extenſive for the moral 
and phyſical faculties of any one man; that 
it embraced two very diſtin& ſpecies of war- 
Fare, and an immenſe detail relative to the 


fortified towns, the proviſion, contracts, 


and movements, which a ſingle head could 
indeed comprehend in a general point of 


view, but which it was impoſſible for it to 


follow through all the minutiæ. 


He was of opinion, that it would be ex- 


| tremely uſeful to the country, were this 
charge, too extenſive in its own nature, ſe- 
parated into two independent commands, 


of which the connection ſhould be immediate, 


oy the 66 diſtinct, the preſent 


general 
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general reſponſibility being calculated to 
frighten every man who wiſhed to do his 
duty. This memorial was. ſent off, and 
Dillon was contented. » 


The faction of the Gironde was at this 


time predominant in France, and it had juſt 
humbled Lafayette's party, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Jacobins. It had reſtored Servan to 
the war, Roland to the home department, 
and Clavieres once more ſuperintended the 
public contributions. Theſe had been turned 
out on the 12th of June, by Dumouriez : 
but perceiving that this general was the only 
one whom they could oppoſe to Lafayette, 
and the enemies now about to enter France, 
theſe three miniſters felt it required of them 
to ſacrifice their reſentments, which they 
did with fincerity, and tranſmitted letters of 
felicitation to the general, with which he 
was much pleaſed. 

As their confidence in Dillon was not as 
yet fully re-eſtabliſhed, the anſwer to the 
memorial was at firſt procraſtinated, and the 
requeſt at length negatived : thus Dumouriez 
found himſelf charged with the whole burden 
of the war. His determination to ſend 

1 Dillon 
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Dillon to take the command of the army of 
the centre proceeded from his attachment 
to his favourite project, as he wiſhed to prove, 
by executing the plan. preſented to the two 


generals in the month of April, and after- 


wards to Luckner, that if we had not ſuc= 


ceeded, and had now actually made leſs progreſs 


than at the commencement of the war, this 


did not ariſe from any defect in the project, 


but the generals themſelves. 

He hoped to have time ſufficient to pre- 
pare for all events. Marſhal Luckner was 
along with his army at Metz, and would 
naturally form a junction with general Dillon, 


for the defence of the department of the 
Ardennes. This department was protected 
by a line of fortreſſes, which muſt have been 


taken before the enemy could penetrate into 
Lorraine, or Champagne, Theſe ſieges 


would of courſe produce delays, which would 
afford him time to enter the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, and change the nature of the war. He 
therefore inſtantly diſpatched Dillon, ac- 
companied by general Chazot, who was well 
acquainted with the country, by having long 


commanded there, He gave him general 


Voullers ) 
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Voulliets, who was to act as the head of 
his ſtaff; this officer commanded at Valen- 
ciennes, and was perfectly acquainted with 
all the details relative to the infantry. 

He then occupied his whole time about 
the northern army, which he wiſhed to form 
and aſſemble. He made a promotion of five 
lieutenant generals, and ſeven major generals. 
The five former conſiſted of Moreton, whom 
he put at the head of his. own ſtaff; Labour- 
donnaye, commanding officer at Liſle ; Ma- 
raſle, who commanded at Douay; Omoran, 
who commanded at Condé; and Beurnon- 
ville, who although recently made a major 
general, had well deſerved this rapid advance- 
ment, on account of his having boldly re- 
tained his poſition at the camp of Maulde, 
during the whole ſummer, with ſcarce 
three thouſand men, againſt forces greatly ſu- 
periour. . 

The commiſſioners received orders to make 
a very ſcrupulous examination into Lanoue's 
conduct, who commanded the camp at 

| Maubeuge, and even to diſmiſs him. Du- 
mouriez had known and eſteemed him 
during the ſpace of thirty years, although 
| | 1 they 


they had become cool to each other in con- 
ſequence of Party diſputes, He ſent for him 
to Valenciennes, became ſecurity for him to 
the commiſſioners, and prevailed upon them 
to continue him in his command, which was 
in very good hands. 

It was neceſſary to be certain of the troops 
in the camp of Pont-ſur-Sambre, who were 
entirely Fayettized. The general had a man 
of very great merit in the camp of Maulde : 
this was a colonel of dragoons of the name 
of Duval. He was an old officer, and had 
ſerved during the wars of Hanover and 
Corſica in the legion of Soubiſe. Duval 
joined all the civil virtues to great military 
talents, and this affair was entirely actom- 
modated with only the diſmiſſion of a colonel 
of dragoons, and two lietenant<colonels of 
infantry. 

The national Ani had Aiſpatched thres 
new commiſſioners to Sedan, in order to force 
Lafayette to liberate the others. On their 
leaving Paris, they had written to Dumouriez 
to engage him to march with his army 
againſt the rebellious general, with which he 


could not however comply, on account of 
the 


(XxX) 
the proximity of the enemy; although, in 
conſequence either of a fingular accident or 
extraordinary combination, the duke of Teſ- 
chen had ſeized this opportunity to decamp 
from Bavay, and retire to Mons. 

The moment he received his commiſſion, 
he had written to all the conſtituted au- 
thorities of the department of the Ardennes, 
more eſpecially to thoſe of Sedan, to com- 
mand them to ſet the commiſſioners at li- 
berty, and to arreſt Lafayette, He had 
_ tranſmitted ſimilar orders to all the military 
commanders, under the moſt ſeyere penal- 
ties. Theſe had reached Sedan on the 
20th. 

Lafayette abandoned his camp on the 21ſt, 
with nearly all his general officers, and the 
whole of his ſtaff. Of all thoſe belonging 
to his army, there only remained three major 
generals; Ligneville, ſhut up in Mont- 
medi, nearly inveſted by the Pruſſians; Dan- 
geſt at the head of the artillery, who now 
alſo commanded the army; and Dietmann, 
an old officer, brave, but of limited talents, 
Lieutenant general Leveneur was the laſt 
who departed ; he returned afterwards in order 
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to reſume his poſt, which Dumouriez would 
not permit; on this he ſerved during three 
weeks as a ſimple huſſar, and after this 
expiation the general reſtored him to his 
rank : he 18a very brave and ambitious man, 
but is deſtitute of judgment; the ſoldiers 
love him becauſe he is affable, and wears an 
enormous pair of whiſkers, and a cap like 
thoſe formerly uſed by the officers of police; 
he has committed many follies ſince, with the 
| beſt poſſible intentions. | 

' * Dangeſt tranſmitted all theſe particulars 
to the general, conjuring him at the ſame 
time to repair quickly to head quarters, 
acknowledging that he himſelf was inca- 
pable of conduQting an army diſcouraged 
and diſorganized by the defection of its lead- 
ers, for in addition to the generals and officers 
of the ſtaff, nearly all the colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels had gone off, and among 
others one of Dumouriez* own couſins, the 
laſt of his relations who had not emigrat- 
ed. 11 
Dangeſt, who indeed was incapable of 
commanding the army, at the ſame time 
informed him that the enemy had entered 
Fl France 
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France in two columns, one of which me- 
naced Thionville, while the other laid fiege 
to Longwy. The general, who knew that 
Longwy was a ſtrong place, and the com- 
manding officer old and experienced, was not 
very uneaſy about it, and did not think it in- 
cumbent on him to alter his diſpoſitions. 
Dillon too, who was on his journey, would 
of courſe aſſemble the army, and either re- 
lieve, and throw ſupplies into e 
retard the ſiege. f 

He thereſass continued his preparations 
with the chief commiſſary Malus, and More- 
ton, who was at the head of his ſtaff, in 
reſpect to every thing neceſſary for opening 
- the campaign, As the Swiſs regiments had 
juſt been diſbanded, and there were three of 
them in garriſons on the northern frontier, 
he gave orders to enliſt all the non-com- 
miſſioned officers and ſoldiers who might 
preſent themſelves, and he intended that theſe 
ſhould' form the, baſis of eight independent 
battalions, of eight hundred men each, into 
which alſo the Auſtrian deſerters were to be 
incorporated, in virtue of the impracticable 
decree, which granted each of them one 


hundred 


- 
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hundred /ivres per annum, and fifty /ivres by. 
way of gratification. He alſo gave orders, 
to increaſe to ſix thouſand men the body 
of Belgians intended to act as the vanguard 
of his army, He demanded an augmen- 
tation of troops and of arms from the mi- 
niſter of war, and he procured a further 
ſupply from Holland, by the way of Dunkirk. 

The miniſters had diſpatched ſeveral of 
their emiſſaries to Lafayette's camp, and 
among the reſt an Alfacian called Weſter- 
mann, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
at the Thuilleries on the 1oth of Auguſt; 
he had received the brevet rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He was 1ntimateiy connected with 
Danton, at that time miniſter of juſtice, 
This man poſſeſſes an infinite ſhare of au- 
dacity, a fly and affable diſpoſition, and is 
very faithful in his attachments. He ar- 
rived from Sedan during the night between 
the 24th and 25th; he informed the com- 
miſſioners and the general, that Longwy had 
ſurrendered on the 22d, after a ſiege of two 
days, that the army was reduced to deſpair, 
and on the point of diſbanding ; that it loudly 

demanded its general; and that if he did not 
| 1 inſtantly 


3 
inſtantly arrive, all was loſt. There was no 
longer any room for deliberation. 
The general ſpent the whole of the 25th, 
and the night between the 25th and 26th, 
in communicating inſtructions for continuing 


the preparations for the expedition into the 


Low Countries; he ſpecially entruſted this 
buſineſs to Malus and Moreton, and he tranſ- 
mitted orders to Labourdonnaye to reſign 
the command of Liſle to Rualt, who had 
been juſt made a major general, and to ſet 


out for Valenciennes, in order to put himſelf 


at the head of the army during his ablence, 
He announced that he ſhould return at the 
expiration of fix weeks, that he would ſtill 
undertake the expedition into Belgium in the 
courſe of that year, a circumſtance to which 
nobody gave any credit, and he ſet off on 
the 26th, in company with Weſtermann, a 
fingle aide-de-camp, and his faithful valet- de- 
chambre Baptiſte, 
On his arrival at Sedan on the morning 
of the 28th, he diſcovered the evil to be far 
greater than it had been deſcribed. The 
army was divided into two bodies. The ad- 
vanced guard, conſiſting of fix thouſand 
choſen 
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choſen troops, occupied a camp on the right 


banks of the Meuſe, and the heights of 
Vau, that would have required forty thou- 
ſand men to have defended. The main body, 
compoſed of ſeventeen thouſand men, was 
poſted three leagues in the rear, on the 
heights that overlooked . Sedan. This camp 
was not a good one. | 

The conſternation was general. The ſol- 
diers conſidered all the officers as traitors, 
and this made a pretext to neglect all diſci- 
pline and ſubordination, No one took upon 


him to iſſue orders, and aſſuredly, if the 
duke of Brunſwick, between the 22d and 


28th, had but puſhed forward a body 
of only ten. thouſand men toward Sedan, 
this army would have either diſperſed it- 
ſelf among the fortified places, or fled as 
far as Paris. The members of the depart- 
ments and diſtricts expected a counter-revo- 
lution, and were far from being diſpleaſ- 
ed at the idea; and the three commiſ- 
ſioners who had been arreſted, and afterwards 
releaſed,, had returned with precipitation to 
Paris, which augmented the confuſion and 
alarm. 
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The general, who had not broughÞ his 
camp equipage along with him, appropriated 
Lafayette's horſes and domeſtics to his own 
uſe. After aſſembling and encouraging the 
adminiſtrative bodies of Mezieres and Sedan, 
he went to viſit the troops. "Theſe had been 
long ſince prejudiced againſt him, and he 
perceived a ſullen air to prevail every where, 
more eſpecially among the cavalry, On paſſ⸗- 


ing along the front of a company of 


grenadiers appertaining to a regiment of the 
line, he heard one of them exclaim : „It 


is that b——— who brought on the war.” 


This being one of the motives by which they 
had ſtriven to render him odious, he inſtantly 
ſtopped and faid : * Is there any one here fo 
great a coward as to lament the war? Do you 
hope to gain your liberties without fighting 
for them ?*”” This produced a good effect, 
and ſerved to reanimate every body, 

He learned, in the courſe of the ſame day, 
that the king of Pruſha was marching againſt 
Verdun. That towns far from being ſtrong; 
it was full of proviſion, and yet its garri- 
ſon did not conſiſt of more than two bat- 


talions, commanded by the brave Beauregard, 
Galbaud, 
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Galbaud, lieutenant-colonel of artillery, was 
well acquainted with the place, where he 
had commanded, but Lafayette had with- 
drawn him. Dumouriez inſtantly appointed 
him a major- general, on purpoſe to confer 
' authority upon and inſpire him with .emu- 
lation, and he diſpatched him in the courſe 
of that very day (the 28th) with two bat- 
talions, one of which conſiſted of troops of 
the line. 2 

Galbaud in vain preſſed forward his troops, 
for Verdun was already completely inveſted. 
He could march no further than Dun, 
where he was in danger of being taken pri- 
ſoner; thence he retired with his two bat- 
talions to St. Menehould, acroſs the foreſt of 
Argonne. This circumſtance perhaps preci- 
pitated the fate of Verdun, but it is one of 
the cauſes of the ſafety of Champagne and 
of France. He found there the two bat- 
talions of the garriſon of Longwy, which 
had alſo retired thither. 
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Engagement at Stenay. Capture of Verdun. 
Camp of Grandprey. 


ArFaAiRs at this moment were nearly 
deſperate, The army was deſtitute of ge- 
nerals and ſuperior officers, and divided into 


factions. More than one half of the ſoldiers 


lamented the loſs of a leader whom they 
had adored, and conſidered his ſucceſſor as 
the author of his ruin, and his 'perſonal 
enemy; the remainder was entirely unae- 


quainted with the new general, who, never 


having had a ſeparate command, did not 
poſſeſs any reputation, and was repreſented 
to them as a man converſant in civil- affairs 
alone. On the other hand, he himſelf did 
not know any one of the regiments, or officers 
of this army; he had neither general nor 
ſtaff officers to aſſiſt him; he had never been 


before 
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before in the country which he was now 
about to defend; he every where perceived 
terrour or difinclination prevalent ; he could 
not, after the fate of Longwy, depend on 
the reſiſtance of any of the fortreſſes; he 
knew that Sedan, if attacked, was inca- 
pable of making a defence, and that Me- 
zières was not in a better ſtate; he had 
no more than about twenty-three thouſand 
diſorganiſed troops, to oppoſe to upwards of 
eighty thouſand well diſciplined men, con- 
ducted by a powerful monarch and cele- 
brated generals, and he could not muſter 
above four or five thouſand cavalry, againſt 
a body of. horſe four times as numerous, 
and poſſeſſing a great reputation. | 

He was ** too, to quit his preſent 
poſition, in a hilly country, to march firſt 
to defend the extenſive plains of Cham- 
pagne, and afterwards, all the open country 
between the Marne and the Seine. It muſt 
be recollected alſo, that he had not any 
confidence in the ſupport of marſhal Luck- 
ner, a man worn out with age, and his per- 
ſonal enemy, who had thrown himſelf with 
nearly twenty-five thouſand men into the 
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camp of Richemont, in order to cover Metz, 
which had been negleQed to be put in a 
ſtate of defence; beſides this, he could not 
rely on ſpeedy ſuccour, on account of the 
diſtance of the northern army; he did not 
expect from Paris and its neighbourhood any 
other than new raiſed battalions, deſtitute 
of officers and diſcipline, badly armed, and 
ignorant even of the manner of firing a 
muſket ; and as to his cavalry, that entirely 
conſiſted of national gendarmes, that is to ſay, 
of the marechauſſte, who were incapable of 
forming and manceuvring in ſquadrons, or of 
light horſe of the new levy, which could 
not be oppoſed to the Pruſſian and Auſ- 
trian cavalry. 

Although deeply iipreſied by this melan- 
choly picture, Dumouriez oppoſed to it the 
firmneſs of his own character, and the ap- 
pearance of the greateſt confidence, and even 
of the greateſt gaiety. He aſſembled on the 
evening of the 28th a great council of war, 
compoſed of lieutenant-general Dillon, and 
his . four major-generals, Vouillers, Chazot, 
Dangeſt, and Dietmann, Petit his principal 
commiſſary, a man of real merit, and his 
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own ſtaff, which conſiſted of three officers. 
He preſented a map of Champagne, and then 


told them : that the king of Pruſſia having 
taken Longwy, and fat down before Verdun, 
while another body of the army advanced 


beyond Thionville, and menaced Metz, there 
were no means left, either to form a junc- 


tion with marſhal Luckner, or to receive 


ſuccours from any other quarter, in time to 
march againſt the Pruſſians and deliver Ver- 
dun; that he had diſpatched general Galbaud 
thither with two battalions ; that whether 
he did or did not ſucceed in throwing him- 


' ſelf into a place, with the weakneſs of which 


every body was acquainted, it ought to be 
regarded as loſt, for it could only hold 
out a few days, more or leſs, according to 
the ſucceſs of Galbaud's miſſion; that what- 


ever might occur, he could not receive any 


reinforcements for more than a fortnight, and 
that even then, theſe reinforcements would 
be very ſcanty. 

& Accordingly there was nothing to be de- 
pended upon but the little army which they had 


along with them, and which was entruſted with 
the ſalvation of their native country; it did not, 
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in truth, amount to one quarter of the ene- 
my's forces, but, on the other hand, the ca- 
valry was compoſed of the beſt regiments of 
France, and conſiſted of upwards of five 
thouſand men; more than one half of the 
infantry, which exceeded eighteen thouſand, 
was formed of regiments of the line, the 
remainder of battalions of national guards, 
well diſciplined, rendered warlike by a year's 
encampment, perpetual marches, and con- 
tinual ſkirmiſhes with the enemy : the artil- 
lery was numerous and excellent, there being 
more than ſixty pieces in the park beſides the 
battalion guns. 

90 That with theſe means, and the advan- 
tage of acting in their own country, every 
thing was to be expected, becauſe the Pruſ- 
fians would of courſe be retarded by the 
neceſſity of undertaking fieges, the difficulty 
of finding proviſion, the delays incident to 
their convoys, their own numbers, and above 
all, by the formidable quantity of their ar- 
tillery. Their numerous cavalry, the brilliant 
equipages of ſo many princes, the quantity 
of draught horſes neceſſary to tranſport their 
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cannon and proviſion, would render their 
march tedious and embarraſſing. That it was 
impoſlible to remain inactive in the poſition 
before Sedan, and that it was neceſſary on 
the inſtant to take ſome decided part.” 
Dumouriez aſſembled this council of war 
for no other purpoſe than to make himſelf 
acquainted with the talents and characters of 
his generals; for, during the whole time he 
commanded an army, he has ever acted in 
conſequence of his own ſuggeſtions, and never 
held any council but that at Sedan : he even 
thinks, that the communication of plans to 
ſubalterns is befitting weak and heſitating 
generals alone, who are anxious to find an 
excuſe for their conduct. 

Lieutenant- general Dillon began bs ſtating 
it was his opinion, “that we ought to leave 
the Marne between us and the enemy, and 
reach Chalons before they had gotten thither. 
He proved by a reference to the map, that 
the Pruſſians were nearer Verdun than we 
were to Sedan. He obſerved, with abund- 
ance of reaſon, that in caſe they anticipated 
us, they would then be between Paris and 
the army, and that the ſafety of the capital 


Was 
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was of more conſequence than the preſerya- 
tion of a country which we were unable to' 
defend.” 

He concluded by propoſing, ** to leave ge- 
neral Chazot with a few battalions in the 
entrenched camp before Sedan, and to make 
a rapid march with the remainder of the 
army, behind the foreſt of Argonne, by £45: 
way of St. Menehould, in order to reach - | 
Chalons, and even Rheims, if Chalons ſhould 
be previouſly occupied; to poſt ourſelves be- 
hind the Marne, to defend the paſſage of 
that river, and to wait for the reinforcements 
which would pour in from all parts, and 
enable us once more to advance.“ "fo 

This opinion was ſupported by ſuch for- 
cible reaſons, that it was adopted by the 
whole council. The general then roſe, ſaid 
that he would reflect upon it, ordered Dil- 
lon to go, and withdraw the vanguard, the 
command of which he conferred upon him, 
and to bring it back to the left of the Marne, 
where he was either to encamp with it, or 
put it into cantonments around Mouzon; 
he at the ſame time intimated to him, that 
he ſhould ſoon receive further orders, 
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The council having broken up, the general 
retained none of the members with him ex- 
cept Thouvenot, Who was then only an ad- 
jutant- general and lieutenant-colonel. Dur- 


ing the whole of the conference, he had at- 


tentively ſtudied the phyſiognomies, charac- 
ters, and opinions, of all preſent, and he 


thought that he diſcovered in this officer a 


tranſcendant genius, and a certain ſimilarity 
of character and opinion with his own, al- 
though he had not explained himſelf, and 


had neither ſupported nor oppoſed the ruling 


opinion. 
Ne was not deceived ; Thouvenot from that 


moment became his friend, and his confi- 


dent; he 1s indebted to him for part of his 


ſucceſs, and what 1s very ſingular, they al- 


ways hit upon the ſame plans, and the ſame 


means for carrying them into execution. 


Thouvenot has attained much knowledge, 


more eſpecially relative to the details of re- 


connoitering, encamping, and marching; he 
alſo poſſeſſes great courage, infinite reſources 
in the time of action, an indefatigable degree 
of exertion, and extenſive views, Lafayette 
had employed and placed the utmoſt reliance 

in 
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in him, without taking any care, however, 


about his advancement ; he had not even fore- 


* warned him of his flight. 


The moment they were alone the general | 


faid to him: ** that he did not approve of 
retiring to Chalons, as this would be aban- 


doning Lorraine, the Biſhopricks, and the Ar- 


dennes, which they could not re-conquer 3 
that beſides this, it would be a freſh induce- 
ment for the Pruſſians to purſue them, 
and in ſuch caſes, a retreat would ſoon de- 
generate into a flight; that on retiring be- 
hind the Marne, it would be abſolutely 
neceſſary to burn Chalons, and facrifice 
Rheims and Soiſſons; that all communication 
between our army and that of the north, 
on one ſide, and with the troops under 


Luckner on the other, would be then en- 


tirely at an end; that the Pruſſians would 


find abundance of proviſion, after having 


traverſed Champagne- pouilleuſe, in the rich 
countries around Rheims and Epernay; that 
our poſition at Chalons would enable them, 
either to march to Paris by the road lead- 
ing through Rheims and Epernay, or by 
Vitry and Troyes, unleſs they rather choſe 
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to employ the two remaining months of the 
campaign in conquering Lorraine and the 
Ardennes; that even if they were inclined 
to croſs the Marne at. Chalons, it would be 
impoſſible to defend that river, which might 
be paſſed either above or below the town; 
that Chalons itſelf would afford a certain paſ- 
ſage, even ſhould the inhabitants permit them 


to burn the place; that the enemy would 


then proceed ſkirmiſhing all the way to Paris, 
there not being a ſingle good poſition be- 
tween Chalons and the ad and that the 


army would be deſtroyed, even before their 


arrival there, by the numerous cavalry 2 
pertaining to the Pruſſians.“ 

Then pointing to the foreſt of 8 
upon the map: ** Behold,” continued he, 


Wo Thermopylz of France ; if I have but 


the good fortune to arrive there before the 
Pruſſians, all will be ſaved.” Never was an 
ele&ric ſhock communicated with more ra- 
pidity than the impreſſion produced by this 


opinion to the mind of Thouvenot: replete 


with confidence from that movement, to- 
wards each other, they ſwore a laſting friend- 
ſhip, and no longer n of any thing 

but 


66 
but the detail of this new plan. The ge- 


neral had not flept ſince the 24th ; he went 


to bed that night, and his mind having 
become tranquil in conſequence of his reſo- 
lution, he enjoyed a repoſe during ſome 
hours, which had become very neceſſary 
eu 

The foreſt of Argonne is a belt of wood, 
which extends from within about a league of 
Sedan, and runs eaſt and weſt, as far as Paſ- 
ſavant, a little more than a league beyond St. 
Menehould ; other tracts of wood, inter- 
mingled with plains, running in the direc- 
tion of Rèvigny-aux-vaches, ſtretch towards 
Bar-le-duc ; but the foreſt of Argonne, pro- 
perly ſo called, does not extend further than 
Paſſavant, which makes its length thirteen 
leagues; its breadth is very unequal, being 
in ſome parts three or four leagues, while in 
others it does not exceed a league, and even 
ſometimes half a league. 

It ſeparates the Biſhopricks, a very rich 
and fertile country, from'Champagne-pouil- 
leuſe, the moſt frightful deſert in all France, 


the ſoil of which is a cold and viſcous clay, 


and where there is neither water, wood, 
nor 
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nor paſturage, but only a few miſerable vil- 
lages ſcattered over a ſteril plain, a few parts 
of which alone riſe almoſt inſenſibly above the 
reſt. The borders of the foreſt at the two 
extremities preſent a country rich in paſtur- 
age, and well ſtocked with inhabitants. 

It is interſected with mountains, rivers, 
Tivulets, lakes, and marſhes, which render 
it impenetrable to the march of an army, 
except in five openings, which preſent an 


equal number of roads, leading from Cham- 


pagne to the Biſhopricks. 

The firſt of theſe is Le Ch#ne-populeux ; it 
is entirely unincloſed, and has a road through 
it, leading from Sedan to Rhetel, The ſe- 
cond is La Croix-auæx- bois, two leagues fur- 
ther to the weſt, where there is a waggon 
road through the foreſt from Briquenai to 
Vouziers. The third is Grandprey, of 
which a deſcription will be found hereafter ; 
at a league and a half from Crowx-aux-bors, 
by the way of Grandprey, the great road 


from Stenay to Rheims paſſes, The fourth, at 


two leagues and a half from Grandprey, 
croſſes from Varennes to St. Menehould, and 


is termed La Chalade. The fifth, ſituated a 


little 
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little more than a league weſt, forms the 
great road from Verdun to Paris through 
St. Menehould ; it is called /es Mettes. 
Such is the foreſt that was to be occupied, 
and the five paſſes that were to be guarded, 


and diſputed with the enemy. It was neceſ- 


fary for this purpoſe, to diſpatch general Dil- 
lon with the advanced guard to St. Mene- 
hould, in order, that by means of a camp 
placed at Iflettes, and a poſition aſſumed by 
him at Chalade, he might be enabled to 
ſhut up the two great roads of Clermont 
and Varennes, while he himſelf took poſt 
at Grandprey, on purpoſe to command the 
road leading to Rheims, and that of Croix- 
aux-bois; a ſufficient number of troops did 
not remain to block the paſſage of Chene- 
populeux. h 

He however hoped that Verdun, into which 


he believed Galbaud had thrown himſelf, 


would at leaſt hold out during a week. On the 
morning of the 29th he diſpatched a courier 
to heutenant=general Lanoue, commanding 
him inſtantly to detach four battalions and 
three ſquadrons to Aveſnes. The ſame 
courier was to proceed to general Duval at 


Pont- 
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Pont-ſur-Sambre; he carried him an order 
to ſtrike his camp inſtantly, to repair to 
Aveſnes, where he would meet the detach- 
ment from the camp of Maubeuge, and to 
be at CheEne-populeux, by means of forced 
marches, on. the 7th. This diviſion formed 
nearly ſix thouſand good troops. Duval exe- 
cuted this urgent order with a precipitation 
ſo much the more marvellous, as the ſea- 
ſon was rainy, and the roads nearly imprac- 
ticable. 5 

The Pruſſians to the number of 40 or 
50,000 men were beſieging Verdun. From 
Verdun to Iflettes there is only about 
ſix leagues diſtance, either through Cler- 
mont, or Varennes. Dillon was at Mouzon. 
From Mouzon to Iſlettes by Varennes, was 
nearly about ten leagues, paſſing along in 
front of Stenay, and conſequently in the 
face of general Clerfait's army. To reach 
that place, by taking a circuit in the rear 
of the foreſt, would have doubled the diſ- 
tance. General Clerfait, with twenty thou- 
ſand men, was at Stenay. From Stenay to 
Grandprey, 1s fix leagues. General Dumou- 
riez was at Sedan, and from Sedan to Grand- 
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prey, by Yon and Buzancy, the diſtance is 
twelve leagues ; in paſſing behind the foreſt 
it is more than twenty. 

There were two roads leading to the defiles 
of Argonne, The one, further about, but 
ſafer in appearance, was to follow the great 
highway from Rhetel by Chene-populeux, 
and thence to file off towards the left by 
Vouziers. and St. Menehould; the other, 
which was ſhorter, to traverſe the plain be- 
tween the foreſt and the Meuſe. 

If the general followed the firſt, he would 
diſcover his project. General Clerfait on this 
would have marched towards Grandprey ; 
detachments of Pruſſians would have made for 
Iſlettes; he would have been anticipated in 
his -plan of occupying the paſſes, cut off 
perhaps from all communication with Cha- 
lons, and forced to retire by Rhetel to Rheims. 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to take the road 
leading acroſs the plain, but he had ſtill an 
option, If ſetting off from Sedan and Mou- 
on, he marched through Tannay, Armoiſes, 
and Stone, ſkirting the foreſt at the ſame 
time, he would here again render his pro- 
ject evident, and general Clerfait could then, 


either 
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either wait for him at Grandprey, and an- 


ticipate him at Vouziers, or attack him in 
his march, and at leaſt. take from him his 
artillery and baggage. 

He adopted a third mode, more audacious 
than any of the other two, in which he 


ſucceeded. He had calculated from the be- 
ginning, that ſince general Clerfait had not 


advanced againſt him, and remained on the 
borders of the Meuſe with a ſmall advanced 
guard, poſted on the left banks of that river, 
before Stenay, he headed no more than a 
corps of obſervation, to cover the ſiege ; 
that therefore he did not wiſh to give battle 
on the left bank of the Meuſe, but inclined, 
on the contrary, to leave that river between 


his own troops and the French army, if any 


diſpoſition were made to march againſt him. 
There is a moſt excellent poſition on the 
other ſide of the Meuſe, in the rear of 
Stenay, called the camp of Brouenne. He 
had no manner of doubt, but that the mo- 
ment he perceived him advancing againſt 
him, he would occupy this camp. He di- 


vided his army into three bodies. His van- 


* received orders to march againſt Stenay, 
which 
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which they were to maſk. He himſelf con- 
ducted the main body, compoſed of twelve 
thouſand men in order of battle, but without 
baggage, to ſupport its vanguard; and general 
Chazot with five thouſand eſcorted the bag- 
gage and artillery, through * and 
Armoi ſes. 

Before he proceeds in the narration of 
events, it will be neceſſary to point out the 
remainder of the meaſures adopted by him 
during the three days employed in making 
the neceſſary preparations. He tranſmitted 
orders to Beurnonville to bring with him 
twelve battalions and three ſquadrons from 
the camp of Maulde, alſo the French 

light infantry, and thoſe of Belgium and 
Liege, forming eight or nine thouſand 
men; and he expreſsly enjoined him to be at 
Rhetel on the 1 3th of September. He aſked 
the miniſter at war for the rank of lieute- 
nant- general for Dangeſt, Dietmann, and Lig- 
neville, who, reſiſting the pernicious example 
held out to them, had remained faithfully at 
their poſts; he beſtowed the ſame rank on 
Chazot, a very brave and exact old officer, 
He alſo appointed three new major-generals, 


and 
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pow Mizetinſki, who had juſt arrived from 
Paris, made the fourth. He had now four 
lieutenant and eight major-generals, and he 
alſo avgmented his own ſtaff, 

He diſpatched couriers and officers by ſe- 
veral different roads to Metz, on purpoſe to 
bring him intelligence. - He gave orders to 
ſend ammunition from Fere and Douai, for 
he had no more than what would ſerve dur- 
ing a ſharp action of four hours, and he 
could not ſtrip either Mezieres, or Sedan, 
which might be ſoon beſieged, of this 
article. es 

He pointed out firſt Chalons, and after- 
wards St. Menehould, as the place of rendez- 
vous for all the reinforcements of infantry 
and cavalxy, which might be ſent him from 
the interior. He diſpatched orders to general 
d' Harville to aſſume the command at Rheims, 
and to aſſemble troops there. He cauſed 
ovens to be conſtructed at Vouziers, Chilons, 
St. Menehould, Rhetel, and Rheims; and he 
gave directions for conducting to theſe towns 
all the proviſion and forage hitherto ſent to 
Sedan, of which, with Verdun, Lafayette had 
2 uſe for the depoſition of his maga- 

c zines, 
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zines, although Sedan was en the extreme 
frontiers, Herd 

He ſhewed himſelf. to * cpm day, 
and promiſed that in a ſhort time they ſhould 
be led againſt the enemy. He iſſued a new 
order of battle for his army, and as Dillon 
Was to be detached immediately with his van- 
guard, he formed another, the command of 
which he beſtowed upon Stengel, colonel of 
the regiment of Berchiny, for whom he de- 
manded the brevet of major-general. He 
then ſpent two days with Thouvenot, Vouil- 
lers, who was at the head of the ſtaff, Petit, 
commiſſary- general, and the ſuperintendants 
of proviſion and forage, in arranging the buſi- 
neſs of the different departments, and he 
found them all actuated with "OO zeal and 
ability. 
On the 3oth. he received a letter 7 
Galbaud, dated at St. Menehould; who in- 
formed him, that he had not been able to 
enter Verdun, that he had been 1 in ſome dan- 
retreated towards: St. Menchould, where he 
found two battalions of volunteers of the 


garriſon of Longwy without arms. | 
Vor. 8 H He 
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He commanded him inftantly to take poſt 


- at Iſlettes, with his four battalions, his four 


four pounders, the troopers belonging to the 
mar ec hauſſee in the neighbourhood, and all the 


. volunteers of the country, to form abatis, 


and throw up entrenchments and batteries, 

and not to abandon this poſt, whatever 
might occur, 'promifing at the fine” time 

to Kart Him 2 ſpeedy ſuccour. 

© This intelligence afforded him the Wy 

pleaſute. He diſcovered the poſt at Iſlettes 


to be of much more importance than Verdun, 


and yet two days after, he was in danger of 
loſinig it. A detachment of emigrants and 
Pruſſians having entered Vatennes, the 
troops who guarded the poſt of Iſlettes becattie 
panic ſtruck, and carried Galbaud with 
them in their route as far as St. Menehould; 


if but only fifty Pruſſian huſſars had advanced 


along the great road, St. Menehould alfo 
would have been abandoned, and the troops. 
would have fled to Chllons, Luckily, how- 
ever, the detachment of the enemy retreated 
from Varennes, and Galbaud | reſumed his 

poſition. 
On tlie 3! ſt of Auguſt, iter arnngiug the 
garriſon, 
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garriſon, conſiſting of four battalions, which 
he left at Sedan, he made a movement with 
his army andartillery, that he might be ready 
to march the next day. He ordered general | 
Dillon to. ſend. general Miaczinſki - with 
fifteen hundred men to attack Stenay, re- 
commending it to him to ſupport: them, and 
to take poſt oppoſite that place on the left 
bank, and alſo in the - wood of Neuville. 
General Miaczinſki executed this order with 
the greateſt vigour; a ſharp action enſued, 
and à very warm engagement between 
the cavalry; the imperialiſts, at length fell 
back, and Clerfait, as had been foreſeen, 
withdrew his poſts, and occupied the ex- 
cellent camp of Brouenne. Dillon, not 
only ,negleQed to ſupport Miaezinſki, but 
he made him retire to Mouzon, Where he 
remained inactive. 

On the 1ſt of September, the general 
marched towards Mouzon; he was aſtoniſhed 
to find Dillon there, with his camp ſtanding, 
believing him to bave been ever ſiuce the 
preceding evening at Stenay; he himſelf had 
intended to have encamped at Mouzon, but 
he now continued his march, and encamped 

H 2 by 
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by che fide of the great road leading to 
Stenay, with his head quarters at Yon. 
He poſted ſome infantry in the wood of 
Neuville, and along the bordets of the 
Meuſe; nobody occupied Stenay, ſothe of 
the inhabitants of Which came to join him. 
On the 2d he himſelf encamped at Berlière, 
and Dillon at St. Pierrenont. On the 3d 
Dillon arrived at Varennes, paſſed through 
the defile of Chalade, and took poſt at 
Illettes. The army reſted that day at Ber- 
liere, in order to allow Chazot's column 
to paſs, and on the 4th it Seupied the y_ 
of Grandprey. 

This camp is fivated bebween the Aiſne 
and Aire, the left being flanked by the 
village of Grandprey, and the right by that 
of Marque. It conſiſts of a grand amphi- 
theatre, very much elevated above a meadow, 
terminated by the river Aire, which ſeparates 
Grandprey from the ſite of the encampment, 
thence running by the end of the village 
of Marque, and all along the front of the 
camp. This amphitheatre is ſkirted by the 
foreſt towards the right, and bounded by the 
river on the left. 


In 
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In the rear of this camp is the village of 
Senucque, where the park of artillery was 
ſtationed. The communication acroſs the 
river was kept up by means of a ſtone bridge, 
and the Aiſne was afterwards paſſed on a 
ſecond bridge, at the village of Grandcamp. 
The Aiſne runs behind the camp, and is 
| bordered by riſing grounds, elevated above the 
are of the camp. 

A ſtrong advanced guard was * in 
Front of the Aire, forming a half moon, and 
paſſing from the right to the left by St. 
Jouvin, Verpelle, Beſſieu, and Mortaume. 
St. Jouvin is a flat and circular ſpot, eaſy of 
defence. Colonel Stengel was poſted there; 
| his retreat was ſecured by means of two 
bridges oppoſite Marque. Verpelle and 
Champigneul were only points of com- 
munication ; the retreat thence was towards 
Beſſieu. Beſſieu is a village protected by 
a woody mountain, extending along the 
front of the camp. The point of retreat 
| was towards the village of Chevieres, by 
means of two bridges, under the fire of the 
caſtle of Grandprey, and all the batteries of 


the camp. Mortaume, which protected the 
H 3 left, 
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left, is ſituated on à height that overlooks 


the plain, and almoſt-joins: the foreſt. 

lu order t6. force this camp, it would be 
firſt neceſſary to attack and carry all the 
poſts of the advanced guard, and afterwards 
to croſs the Aire. The enemy would then 
find themſelves within a baſin ſurrounded by 
fire, proceeding as well from the heights of 
Marque, and the caſtle of Grandprey, as from 
the front of the camp. The French could 
not be forced hence without the loſs of fifteèn 
or twenty thouſand men, They might then 


reſume a ſecond formidable poſition behind 


the Aire, on the heights of Autry. This 
camp may be conſidered as impregnable, 
more eſpecially when defended by a nu- 
merous and excellent park of e ar- 
Gas | 
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CHAP, vn. 


Kellerman appointed to the command of the army 
of the Maſelle. Luckner at Chdlons. Con- 
feernation of Paris. The Prufſians b efore 
Gee. 


VzrDun ſurrendered on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, without making any defence. The 
firſt intelligence of this event was circulated 
on the morning of the 3d, but it happened 
very fortunately that no one believed it. 
On the 4th, the general had ſcarcely arrived 
in the camp of Grandprey, when he received 
a confirmation of this news. He alſo learned 
the particulars of the capitulation, and the 
heroick deſpair of Beauregard, who, forced 
by the magiſtrates and the people, and not 
finding a ſufficient ſupport in a weak and 
ſlender garriſon, deſtitute of experience, to 
enable him to reſiſt terror or treaſon, had 


killed himſelf, in order that he might not 8 
H 4 ſurvire 
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ſurvive that cowardice, which he could 
not prevent. When this event, and all the 


. -particulars that accompanied it were made 


known, far from diſcouraging the army, it 


rather redoubled its confidence in its leader; 


it wajted patiently for the arrival of the 
Pruſſians; it beheld itſelf in a ſtrong camp, 
whither it had been conducted very oppor- 
tunely; it conſidered itſelf as the ſole re- 
ſource of France; and it was fully penetrated 


with the importance of the pol ach i it was 
deſtined to ſuſtain. 


The general immediately wrote a very 
laconick letter to the miniſter Servan: 


Verdun is taken. 1 expect the Pruſſians. 
The camps of Grandprey and Iſlettes, have 
become the Thermopylæ, but 1 ſhall prove 
more fortunate than Leonidas.“ 


In another epiſtle, he particularized all the 


advantages of his poſition, and all his wants. 


He communicated the orders tranſmitted to 


Beurnonville and Duval, to form a junction 
with him; he encloſed a copy of the in- 
ſtructions which he had diſpatched to La- 


bourdonnaye, for the defence of the northern 
department, and to Moreton and Malus, for 


6 | haſtening 
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haſtening the preparations to enable him 
to carry on an offenſive war in the Low 
Countries; aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
that he had no manner of doubt but he 
ſhould ſtill be able to effect this expedition, in 
the courſe of that very year, provided he 
were but properly ſeconded, 

He informed him alſo, that he ſhould 
Temain long enough in the camp of Grand- 
prey to receive ſuccours from Flanders, and 
all the reinforcements which he might be 
inclined to ſend, He beſought him to detach 
from the army of the Rhine, which had 
nothing to fear, a body of five or ſix thouſand 
men, to reinforce that of Metz, and to order 
Luckner to put his troops in motion, to take 
the Pruſſians in flank and rear, as ſoon as 
their plans had been fully developed, making 
a circuit at the ſame time by Ligny and 
Bar le Duc, to be at hand to cover the Bar- 
rois, Vitry, and St. Dizier, through which 
Charles V had formerly penetrated into 
Champagne. - | 

He begged that Luckner might 8 
nearer to him, ſo as to have it in his power 
either to form a junction of the two armies, 

or 
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or at leaſt to ſend him a reinforcement equi- 
valent to that which he himfelf was to 
receive from the army of Alſace, He de- 
| failed to him all the various events likely 
to enſue, and more eſpecially what the 
Pruſſians might poſſibly undertake after the 
capture of Verdun. The ſeaſon was far 
advanced, and rainy. He foreſaw that they 
would chooſe to advance directly to Paris, 
rather than conſume the remainder of the 
campaign in ſieges. He mentioned as a 
proof of this, that they had neglected to take 
Montmedy, which they had left in their-rear, 
although it could not fail greatly to interrupt 
their communication with Luxembourg, 
whence they muſt draw their ſupplies. In 
truth, in conſequence of the activity of 

general Ligneville, the garriſon of Mont- 
medy was of great diſſervice to them. | 
He was firmly of opinion, in' conſequence 
of the preference given to Verdun over 
Montmedy, the falſe hopes with which the 
emigrants fed the monarch of Pruſſia, and 
the entreaties of the king's brothers who ac- 
companied him, that this prince ſeeing no 
Aron g place between his army and Paris, by 
| 7 the 
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the road leading from Chalons, would ſele& 
that as the readieſt and leaſt difficult. route; 
and, imagining it would be extremely eaſy 
to drive the French from the foreſt of Ar- 
| gonne, he would attack them there, that he 
might not leave behind a body of troops to 
haraſs him, not doubting, after having 
overcome this trifling difficulty, to arrive 


in ſeven or eight marches at Paris, without. 
meeting with any other obſtacle. He dif- 


patched at the ſame time ſome intercepted 
letters to the miniſter, all of which demon- 
ſtrated the certainty of the intended march 
to Paris, and the firm perſuaſion on the 

part of the emigrants of immediate ſucceſs. 
He alſo communicated theſe -ideas to 
marſhal Luckner, then at Metz : he had in 
the mean time taken care to poſt officers and 
other perſons, on whom he could depend, at 
different ſtations, to keep up an uninterrupted 
communication by means of couriers, The 
anſwer which he received very ſpeedily from 
Metz, was written by Kellermann, who, with 
five thouſand men belonging to the army of 
the Rhine, had arrived there to ſucceed the 
marſhal, 
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marſhal, the latter having been ſent. for to 
Paris, leſs with a view of evincing any con- 


fidence in, than of getting rid of him, on 


account of his inactivity. However, as the 
miniſtry did not chooſe to ſhock the remain- 
ing prejudices of the people, who ſtill re- 
tained ſome .confidence in the reputation of 
this old general, he was ſent to Chalons to 
ſuperintend the troops that were aſſembling 
there, from all quarters, and to give his 


advice to the two acting generals, without 


poſſeſſing howeyer any W over 
them, _ 

. He however proved nat only uſcleſy at 
Chilons, but even hurtful, becauſe the crowd 
of newly levied Frenchmen, that hurried 
thither, ridiculed his orders and his perſon, 
the latter of which was more than once 
expoſed ; becauſe ſpeaking French badly, and 
being deſtitute of underſtanding, he was 
unable to make himſelf obeyed ; but ill 
more, becauſe by his counſel and his' com- 
mands, he prevented general Kellermann from 
effecting a junction with general Dumouriez. 
At length, the executive power was firſt 


conſtrained 
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conſtrained to appoint Laclos as his aſſeſ- 
ſor, without whoſe conſent he was prevented 
writing a fingle- . and afterwards to 
recal hirn. 

Theſe are all the the 1 which France 
ne, from a general, Whom the duke 
de Choiſeul purchaſed in 1763, to whom 
thirty fix thouſand /vres had been paid in the 
courſe of thirty years, and who would have 
proved very uſeful. if he had never been 
created marſhal of France, or appointed 
commander in chief. The cannibals have 
ſince made this old warrior periſh: beneath 
their infamous and unjuſt guillotine, - 
Kellermann intimated to Dumouriez, that 
an army under the princes of Hohenlohe and 
Conde was beſieging Thionville; that he 
had great reliance on the talents of general 
Wimpfen, who commanded in that place, 
and alſo'on the ſtrength of his garriſon ; that 
he was about to augment the garriſons of 
Toul and Metz, and ſhould inſtantly march 
with the remainder of his army, which 
would ſtill amount to eighteen” or twenty 
thouſand men, by Ligny And Bar, on purpoſe 
to approach the point of Revigny-aux-vaches, 

* as 
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as had been requeſted. According to 2 
calculation of his marches, the junction might 
be effected on the 14th or 15th, and then 
the two armies united to the two diviſions 
from the northern department, would have 
produced a maſs of nearly ſixty thouſand 
men, with whom it would have been poſſible 
to have ſtopped the progreſs: of the enemy. 

Dumouriez daily expected the appearance 
and attack of the Pruſſians; he did not loſe 
a ſingle moment in making preparations to 
reſiſt them, and he found himſelf warmly 
ſeconded by the ardour of his troops. He 
had pointed out to every one the mode of 
defence moſt conformable to his ſituation. 
He had ordered the inhabitants to form 
-abatis*, along the ſkirts of the foreſt, and 
he excited them by proclamations, to take 
up arms the moment they ſhould hear the 
alarm bells rung; but he did not find them 
heartily diſpoſed towards the ſervice. This 
canton is full of ennobled tradeſmen, who, 


* "Theſe conſiſt of trees cut down, and laid in 2 
horizontal poſition, with their branches towards the 
enemy, the roots being interred, and the branches pointed. 
Tran. 
| being 
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being 'vain of their brittle * nobility, damped 
the patriotiſm of the peaſantry. A part 
of this country alſo appertains to the prince 
de Condé, who has many partiſans there. 

He had eſtabliſhed a chain of poſts, on 
purpoſe to keep up the communication with 
general Dillon through Marque, Chätel, 
and Apremont, to Chalade and Iſlettes. He 
had ordered this general to diſpatch to Paſ- 
ſavant a body of light (infantry, and ſeveral 
ſquadrons of chaſſeurs and huſſars, to conſume 
the ' forage on the borders of the Aire, to 
protect the Barrois, and prevent the enemy 
from making incurſions, and haraſſing his 
left flank, | 

He had poſted a colonel of dragoons, with 


4 This is an alluſion to the firſt tradeſman who re- 
ceived letters patent of nobility. As he happened to be 
a glaſs maker, the courtiers of that day, mortified at be- 
holding a man inveſted with a title, to which he had no 
other claim than à laudable and ſucceſsful induſtry, 
affected to be very witty on the fragility of the commodity 
manufactured by him; and the expreſſion here made uſe of 
was kept up as a /anding jeft againſt ennobled tradeſmen 
and their deſcendants, —7ran/; 

two 
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two battalions and two ſquadrons, ; at Croix= 
aux-bois. . He tranſmitted particular inſtruc- 
tions to this officer, concerning the manner 
of fortifying his poſt by means of felled trees, 
and entrenchments, his right being ſtrength- 
ened by the rivulet of Longouve, and his left 
by that of Noirval. He had recomtnended 
to him aboye all things to break up the road 
from Briquenay and Bout-au-bois, as far as 
the foot of his entrenchments. It will be 
ſeen by the event how important. this was, 
and general Dumouriez will, not diſſemble 
that he himſelf was to blame in this matter. 
Accurate military memoirs, ought to preſent 
a leſſon to generals, by the narration of faults, 
as well as by that of the beſt concerted opera- 
tions. 

He had too few troops to * any in order 
to line the opening of Chene- populeux, which 
was to be guarded by the diviſion under 
general Duval. He had however detached 
thither one hundred infantry, and ſome 
dragoons belonging to the garriſon of Sedan, 
on purpoſe to exhibit an appearance of defence, 
until the arrival of the diviſion alluded to 
from Pont-ſur-ſambre. He was very uneaſy 

about 
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about this poſt, between the 4th and the 5th. 
But the punctual appearance of general Duval 
on that day, releaſed him from his fears, 
and at this epoch his whole ſyſtem of defence 
was completed, and he was enabled to reſiſt at 
every point. 


He had made draughts from the garriſons 


of Givet, Phillippeville, Marienbourg, and 
Rocroy, on purpole to reinforce the garriſon 
of Sedan; theſe amounted in all to about 
two thouſand men, two hundred of which 
conſiſted of cavalry, and he diſpatched general 
Miaczinſki with orders to make frequent 
excurſions with large detachments, as well 
to keep up the communication with Mont- 
medy, as to aſſiſt Ligneville in intercepting 


the convoys from Longwy and Luxembourg. 


He had ſent colonel Nolzer along with him, 
in order to aſſiſt him; he was an officer of 
very great merit, and well able to defend 
the place in caſe it ſhould be beſieged, Miac- 
zZinſki was admirably calculated for this 
ſpecies of warfare, and he accordingly ren- 
dered the greateſt ſervices. He was at the 
| fame time charged with the raiſing a legion. 
The diſtance is only five leagues between 
Vo. III. | I the 
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the camp of Grandprey and St, Menehould, 
and ten from St. Menehould to Chilons, 
along a very fine road. If the Pruffians 
| ſhould attack the camp of Grandprey, or 
| endeavour to force the paſſage at Iſlettes, 
the general hoped to be able to repulſe them 
if they inclined to proceed along the foreſt, 
by the left, and penetrate through the 
Barrois, directing their march towards Vitry, 
he was ſure of anticipating them at the 
opening of Revigny, and of being joined 
there by, Kellermann, ſo that they could 
then cover the Barrois, and the Marne. If, 
on -the other hand, they endeavoured to 
| penetrate by Chene-populeux ; after having 
diſputed that paſſage with them, he was ſure 
to arreſt their progreſs on the borders of the 
Aiſne, and to be reinforced by Beurnonville's 
diviſion, and the army under Kellermann, 
after which he could prevent them from 
croſſing the river, and reduce them to ſuch 
a ſtate as to die of hunger in the quagmires 
of Tierrache, whence they would never be 
able to extricate their baggage and artillery. 
Thus, from that moment he was well aware 
that this formidable army had made a bad 
beginning, 
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beginning, and that the more numerous it 
might be, the more likely it was to finiſh the 


campaign badly. | 
Wy enemy loſt much time after the capture 


of Verdun, and it was not until the gth, it was 
diſcovered lengthening its front, and parading 
along the extenſive plain reaching from Brique- 
nay and Buzancy, as far as Clermont. Its head 
quarters were at Raucourt. The French army 
diſcoyered much joy at the appearance of the 
foe, and this augured very favourably. On the 
next day the Pruſlians commenced a ſeries of 
attacks along the whole front of the out poſts, 
but they were every where repulſed. On 
the 10th, general Miranda, a Peruvian whom 
Petion. had introduced into our ſervice-with 
the rank of major general, and who had 
arrived on the evening of the preceding day, 
withſtood a very briſk affault made on the 
village of Mortaume. General Stengel was 
alſo attacked at the ſame time in the village 
of St. Jouvin, but the enemy was every 
where driven back, and none of our poſts 
were forced. In the courſe of theſe attacks, 
or whenever the movements of the enemy 
intimated ſuch a deſign, the general cauſed 

I 2 twelve 
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twelve poutiders and battalions to be brought | 


dow ti from the camp. Theſe could be diſ- 


patched: any _ where at pleaſure, without 


being perceived. by the Pruffi ians, as the 
operation was concealed. by the mountain 
of Beſſieu; they accordingly always per- 
ceived themſelves oppoſed. by a front 'of 
five or ſix thouſand men, and they them= 
ſelves could not diſplay a more extenſive one. 
Notwithſtanding this, they perceived the 
French camp on the height to be conſtantly 


in the. ſame ſtate, and did not know how 


to give credit to the report of their ſpies, 


who affirmed that the troops there did not 


exceed twenty thouſand men. 


While poſted in this camp, the ſoldiers, 
and even the generals themſelves, were at- 
tacked by a diarrhœa, which they attributed 
to the bad quality of the waters, and the 
abundance of cold rains, as well as to the 


neceſſity of frequent night watches. Luckily, 


however, this RY, which was flight, 
did not produce any evil conſequences ; but 
it left the ſeeds of the dyſentery at Grand- 
prey, which afterwards proved very fatal to 


the Pruffians, 


Durin g 
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During the firſt few days it encamped 


there, the army Was often in want of ne- 


ceſſaries, becauſe regular proviſion had not 
been made for ſupplying the troops : but 


they ſupported this deprivation with the 


utmoſt gaiety, and flight ſkirmiſhes occur- 


ring frequently, they neither became liſtleſs, 


nor diſheartened. 
It was not the ſame with the general, and 


other officers. Every thing appeared tedious 


and fatiguing to them, and they were dying 


of hunger, for even at the general's table, 


which was open to every one that had re- 
courſe to it, white bread was ſcarcely to be 


procured ; beſides, they had only bad mut- 


ton and garden-ſtuff to eat, they drank 
wretched beer, and were ſupplied, and that 
too but ſeldom, with very ſorry wine, äl- 
though | in Champagne. 

Five general officers called upon him one 
morning, and demanded a private interview; 
| he perceived by their embarraſſed air, that 
they had ſomething extraordinary to com- 
municate. The perſon who was appointed 
to addreſs him, obſerved, that they could 


not but applaud the talents he bad diſplayed - 
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in imparting to the army the good diſpoſition 


that now prevailed in it, and in removing it 


from the pofition before Sedan, where it 
might have been eafily cut off, beaten, or 
had its communication with Paris intercepted, 


and placing it in a camp that appeared to be 


inexpugnable; but this camp was unhealthy, 


diſcaicand diſguſt were beginning to ſeize upon 
the troops, no ſuccours arrived, We had with- 
in fight of us one hundred thouſand men 
who were maſters of the plain, and they 
might leave us to cool our heels here, march 
through Bar-le-duc, and reach Vitry, and 
even Chifons ; ; that it was of the utmoſt 
importance to anticipate. them, and to chooſe 
a good camp behind the Marne, where the 
army could ſtrengthen itfelf by means of all 


the reinforcements that might arrive, and 


procure proviſion, and every thing” elſe in 
abundance, 

'The general permitted the orator to 
finiſh His ſpeech, which was a long one, 
after which, without entering into any ex- 


planation, he addreſſed them as follows: 


Fellow woldlers, this has every appearance 
5 of 
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of a council of war, and one ought not to 
be aſſembled without my orders; when I 
aſk any one of you for his opinion in private, 
it is his duty to tell me whatever he believes 
may prove ſerviceable, I alone am reſpon- 
fible, and I know what I am about; retire 

each of you therefore to his poſt, and think 
of nothing elſe than how to ſecond = en- 
deavours,” 

They were filent, and from that moment 
they never made any further trial of the ge- 
neral's firmneſs. They criticiſed however, as 
uſual, and each tranſmitted his private reflections 
to his friends in Paris, and alſo his own plan 
of the campaign, exaggerating, as if it had 
been a matter of ſatisfaction, our ſufferings, 
our dangers, and the force and activity of 
the enemy. This did not tend to diminiſh 
the conſternation that prevailed in Paris and 
the National Aſſembly, and in a ſhort time, 
the general received by every courier, ſolici- 
tations, advice, and even orders from Luck- 
ner and the miniſters, to retreat behind the 
Marne. This perſecution was carried till 
further at the camp of St. Menehould. His 
reſiſtance was even conſidered as a criminal ob- 

14 | ſtinaey, 
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ſtinacy, and he might have ſaid at that time 
to the French, as Phocion did to the Athe- 


| nians : +... You are very lucky in poſſeſſing 2 


leader who knows you; were it not for that 
you. would be ruined.” | 


On the 1oth he made ſome little change i in 


his poſition. Hearing daily from Beurnon- 


ville, he knew that he would arrive punctually 


on the 14th at Rhétel. All the different di- 


viſions of the enemy's army had formed a 
junction. General Clerfait had preſented 


himſelf at the opening of Croix-aux- bois; 
the king of Pruſſia menaced Grandprey ©; and 


the prince of Hohenlohe was before Iſlettes, 
occupying Varennes and Clermont at the 
ſame time. The attack therefore was con- 


| fined to this front, and could. not extend to 


Chene-Populeux, _ 

The general however would not tas 
ſtrip that poſt of its defence, but wiſhing to 
make a proper ule of the troops in the camp 
of Pont- ſur- Sambre, who were inured to 
warfare, and more particularly of general 
Duval, -in whom he had good reaſon to place 
great confidence, ' he cauſed them to be re- 
lieyed oy general Dubouquet with four bat- 
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talions and two ſquadrons of dragoons, and 
ordered Duval to march to the camp of 
Grandprey, where he took poſt on the 
heights of Marque, which the commander in 
chief had hitherto occupied by means of de- 
tachments only, as he had not a ſufficient 
number of troops to include it within the 
encampment. By means of this reinforce- 
ment, he had now gotten together a body of 
nearly twenty thouſand men for the defence 
of the excellent poſition of Grandprey. 

His greateſt vexation proceeded at this pe= 
riod from the maneuvres of Kellermann, who 
harafſed his troops by marches and counter- 
marches, proceeded as far as Bar, then made 
a retrograde movement towards Ligny, diſap- 
proved, like every body elſe, of general Du- 
mouriez's plan of the campaign, aſſerted that 
the Pruſſians intended to fall on Loraine, 
while their king was before Grandprey, and 
intimated to him, that if he wiſhed to form 
a junction, he muſt come half way, and that 
when united together, they would march and 
give battle to the king of Pruſſia. 

Dumouriez, who, on the other hand, 
wiſhed to temporize, and ruin the Pruſſians 
7 without 
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without fighting them, was very cautious of 
hazarding an engagement. He denounced to 
the miniſter at war the difinclination, or at 
leaſt, the indeciſion of his colleague, and he 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that he ſhould iſſue an 
abſolute order for Kellermann to join him, 
and no longer counteraQ his plan 1 the 
_— 
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C HAP. VII, 


The Enemy forces the paſs of Croix-aux-bais, 
Retreat from the Camp of Grandprey. 


Eryrcrrvr orders were accordingly tranf. 


mitted by the miniſter Servan to Kellermann, 


| who was at length obliged to obey, It was 
at this time that general Cuſtine, with a 
view of making a diverſion, was detached from 
the army of Alſace by Biron, and advanced 
to Spire, Worms, and Mentz. He might 
have ſeized upon Coblentz, and if he had 
effected this, the retreat of the Pruſſians 


had begun it immediately, which they could 
never have been prevailed upon to do, ſo 
great were their expectations, and ſo favour- 
able the appearances, 


Dumouriez wrote repeated letters conjuring 


general Biron to command Cuſtine to march to 
Coblentz 


would have been very hazardous, unleſs they 
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Coblentz and Treves, on purpoſe to attack 


the enemy in flank and rear, by making him- 


ſelf maſter of the Moſelle, which would alſo 


have relieved Thionville, and protected the 
country of Meſſin, whence Kellermann was 


neceſſarily about to be abſent for ſome time. 
- Biron iſſued the neceſſary orders, but Cuſ- 


tine, inflated with his too eaſy and brilliant 


ſucceſſes, ſhook off the yoke of his general, 
deprived him of nearly all his forces, in order 
to form an army of twenty-two thouſand 
men, neglected the capture of Coblentz, aud 
eroſſed the Rhine, with a deſign of ſeizing 
on Francfort, Which interrupted the general 
plan of the campaign, violated the neutrality 


of the empire, and —— R en 


diſgraces. 6 
The National Aſſembly and the miniſters 
calculated no better than Cuſtine ; they 


liſtened to nothing but the glory reſulting 
from conqueſts; their avarice was ſedibced 
by the lure of contributions; they conſidered: 


the ſage. repreſentations of general Dumou- 
riez as proceeding from jealouſy, ' the pro- 
ject of creating a military dictatorſhip, and 
obliging all opinions: to ſubmit to his 'own ; 
Cuſtine 
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En 
Cuſtine was accordingly extolled to the ſkies, 
and allowed to act at diſcretion, But that 
unfortunate general has ſince paid dearly for 
this momentary gleam of favour, in conſe- 
quence of the injuſtice and ingratitude of his 
e een 


On the ſide of l the French ex- 


perienced but indifferent ſucceſs, and were 
expoſed to frequent alarms, all of which were 
attributed to the plans of Dumouriez ; but 
as he did not participate in the popular diſ- 
quietude, he only prevailed upon the mini- 
ſter to diſpatch to that army general Labour- 
donnaye, who had been font to Chilons to 
command a body of troops for the purpoſe of 
covering Paris; he, at the ſame time, cauſed 
the title of commander in chief to be confer- 


| red on him, in order to inveſt him with 
more power and conſequence. 


This project of forming an army at Cha- 
lons is a freſh proof of che diſtruſt which 
had been inſpired by terrour. It was no 
more doubted at Paris than in the Pruſſian 
camp, that general Dumouriez would be 
beaten, and taken priſoner ; that the king of 
Pruſſia would croſs the Marne; and that no- 

thing 
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. thing could prevent his march to the capital, 


They had conceived the fooliſh idea of ſur- 
rounding and- defending: Paris, inſtead of diſ- 


patching reinfotcements to the armies, then 
in preſence of the enemy; they ſtripped the 


northern department of artillery and ammu- 
nition, with a. view of collecting in the ca- 
pital the moſt formidable means of de- 
fence ; and they formed an entrenched camp 
near it, in which they were to aſſemble a 
central army they were then getting toge · 
ther at Soiſons and Chalons, | 

Luckily, however, the motions of the duke 
of Saxe Teſchen diſconcerted this project, 
which would have ruined every thing, and 
the letters and the ſucceſſes of Dumouriez 


and Cuſtine once more inſpired them with 


ſome ſmall portion of courage. It was thus 


that the greateſt obſtacles and danger origi- 


nated with the French themſelves, and that 
the general was more embarraſſed by the 
contradictions of his countrymen, than by 


the eighty thouſand Germans with whom he 
had to contend. 


By this time, the 13th of September had 
arrived, and the rainy ſeaſon had rendered 
7 | | the 
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the roads extremely bad. The Pruſſians, 


after having conſumed the proviſion which 
they found in Longwy and Verdun, at length 


ate up this country alſo, which had been be- 


fore exhauſted by the French army, and 
were obliged to draw their ſupplies. from 
Luxembourg, and the electorate of Treves. 
The. garriſons of Sedan, Montmedy, Thion- 
ville, and even Metz, at the ſame time com- 
menced a terrible war againſt them, by cut- 
ting off their convoys. 

Beurnonville was expeCted to arrive on the 
rath, at Rhetel, within ten leagues of Grand- 
prey, Kellermann, on the 18th at the far- 


| theſt, was to reach Bar, after which nothing 
could prevent his junction. All the attacks 


of the enemy only ſerved to augment the 
courage of the army, whoſe poſition ſeemed 
to. be inexpugnable. The fate of the cam- 
paign appeared to be decided, and the king 
of Pruſſia was on the point of being forced 


to retreat, as he was no longer in a condi- 


tion to undertake fieges with an army-at 
once fatigued with toils, and dying with 
hunger, and in which too the dyſentery began 
to make rayages, when a fault on the part 
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of general Dumouriez reduced France to 


within a hair's breadth of ruin, and changed 
the favourable ſituation in which he then 
found himſelf, into a WY irn and * 

dangerous one. | 


He had. poſted at Croiiae-toin a BER Oe 


of horſe, with his regiment, two battalions, 
and four field pieces: This force had ap- 


peared to him to be ſufficient to defend ſo 
difficult a paſſage, more eſpecially as the 
colonel had intimated that he had punctually 
executed his orders, that his entrenchments 


and abatis were impregnable, that he had 


prolonged them as far as the end of the 
wood, and had rendered the road impracticable 
by ineans of pits and trenches. This colonel 
alto informed him, that in addition to the 
two he commanded, there was an excellent 


battalion of volunteers, belonging to the de- 


partment of the Ardennes, at Vouziers, 
which had formed part of the garriſon of 
Longwy ; that on their being armed, they 
would prove ſufficient for the defence of this 
paſlage, where cavalry was uſeleſs, and that 
therefore he beſought his permiſſion to re- 


turn 


3 e 


04 
turn to camp with his two battalions and 
two ſquadrons. 

The general, without any Garther examina- 
tion, and with an unpardonable degree of 
levity, gave credit to the report of this of- 
ficer, who had ſerved during the American 
war, was of a mature age, and did not ap- 
pear likely to deceive him. The colonel's 


letter was dated on the 11th, and on that 
very day the general ſent him orders to leave 


one hundred men in the entrenchments, and 
return to the camp with the reſt of his 
troops; he at the ſame time iſſued the moſt 
poſitive injunctions to the commanding officer 
of the artillery, inſtantly to ſend ſix hundred 


muſkets to the battalion of Ardennes, ac- 


companied by one hundred cartridges for 
each, and he ordered the commanding officer 
of this battalion to march and defend the en- 
trenchments of Croix-aux-bois with his own 
troops, and ſixty horſemen belonging to the 
gendarmerie nationale, who were in n 
at Vouziers. | 
Although Croix-aux-bois was very near 
Grandprey, the general had never found 
time to viſit that important poſt; he had 
Vol. III. K relied 
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| relied" entirely on the fidelity of the maps,. 
and in this he was greatly to blame. He had 
not even ſent Thouvenot, who would have 
ſupplied his place in the moſt ſatisfactory 
manner; he had not eſtabliſhed any batteries 
of eight or twelve pounders, although he 
had plenty of cannon, but had confided in 
the talents and experience of à ſubaltern, 
- with whom he Was not ſufficiently acquainted; 
and, in'ſhort, he had not waited, as he'ought 
to have done, until the battalion had been 
armed, and relieved the poſt, but had ordered 
him to return to the camp, leaving in ſuch 
important and extenſive entrenchments no 
more than one hundred men, S ATCA by 
a ein. + 

This poſt was W andes on 
the morning of the 12th. To increaſe the 
evil, the officer who commanded the park 
of artillery neglected to execute his order, 
although it was couched in very poſitive 
terms, and the muſkets and ammunition 
were not ſent to the battalion of the Ar- 
dennes, which waited in the mean time for 
them at Vouziers. General Clerfait was in- 

AGRA informed of this. circumſtance by the 
r II es 


E 


ſpies belonging to the country, and aceord- 


ingly on the 1 3th, at break of day, he ſent 
prince Charles de Ligne to attack the abatis. 
This was very badly conſtructed, for it 
merely conſiſted of trees felled and thrown 
acroſs the road, without any connection, the 
branches being neither half interred, nor cut 
ſo as to preſent their ſharp points to the 
enemy. LON 


The Imperialiſts quickly removed them, 


and cleared the paſſage, As to the roads, 
they were ſo imperfectly broken up, that the 
enemy eaſily marched forward with their ca- 


valry and artillery ; the hundred men poſted 


there, after a ſlight reſiſtance, fled acroſs the 
woods, and arrived at the camp, where the 
general happened to be at that moment; it 


was then about noon, and there was not a 


ſingle moment to be loſt, 


He therefore immediately gave command : 


of two brigades and fix ſquadrons to general 
Chazot, with four eight pounders, beſides 
' the field pieces; he ordered him to march 
with the utmoſt expedition, and to com- 
mence an attack inſtantly, with fixed bayo- 
nets, that the enemy might not have time 
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to entrench themſelves. He ſent along with 
him a waggon full of muſkets for the bat- 
talion of the Ardennes, and two loaded with 


_ tools, on purpoſe to complete the entrench- 


ments, and form regular batteries. He could 


not proceed thither himſelf, or even leave 
bis camp, as he expected a general attack, 


which actually took place that day and the 
14th, when the enemy was repulſed with 
the uſual ſucceſs. 

The whole of the cath. was ſpent, whth- 


008 general Chazot's making an attack; 


the commander in chief ſent aides- de- camp 
to him every hour, with the moſt poſitive 
orders to attempt every thing, and he rein- 
forced him with two battalions. This delay 


occaſioned the utmoſt uneaſineſs, but he him- 


ſelf could not repair to the poſt without run- 
ning the riſk of having his own camp 
taken during his abſence. At length, on 
the morn ng of the 15th, he heard a vio- 


lent firing in that quarter, and about eleven 


o'clock he received a note from Chazot, in- 
forming him, that after a long and. very 


bloody conflict, in which the prince of Ligne 


was killed, he had retaken the entrench- 
8 ments. 


: 6.9 7 
ments. The general's Joy was very great 
upon this occaſion. 

But Chaot forgot to iſſue orders fot the ad- 
vance of the waggon containing the working 
tools, and the troops, who were fatigued in con- 
ſequence of the engagement, and lulled into that 
ſecurity incident to victory, had not even given 
themſelves the trouble to block up the paſ- 
ſage. In conſequence of this omiſſion, 4 
ſtronger column of the enemy commenced a 
freſh attack two hours after, and found means 


to gain the heights above them; they made 


but a. feeble reſiſtance, and loft ſome cannon, 
after which Chazot retreated to Vouziers, 
without even communicating the event to 
the general, from whom be found nf 
ſeparated by the enemy. 

It was five o'clock in the evening when 


the commander in chief received intelligence 


of this affair from ſome of the fugitives. 
During the engagement at Croix-aux- bois, 
the body of emigrants preſented themſelves 
before the opening of ChEne-populeux. © Ge- 
neral Dubouquet had repulſed them with 
great vigour, but learning that the paſſage of 
Croix-auxc bois was forced, he took advan- 
K 3 tage 
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tage of the night to retreat by Attigny, and 


Somme - puis, towards Chalons, Thus the 


princes entered without any difficulty through 


Cbeène-populeux, with an intention to on 


on to Vouzier s. | + 
Never was any army reduced to a more 
deſperate poſition, and never did any general 
extricate himſelf with greater promptitude, 
vigour, and good fortune. The number of the 
troops was reduced to fifteen thouſand men 
by the ſeparation of the detachments under 
Chazot and Dubouquet. He did not know 


where they had retreated, but he ſuppoſed, 


that their communication being cut off, they 


muſt have retreated toward Rhetel. He had 
before him a body of at leaſt forty thouſand 
Pruſſians, and behind him was general Clere 


fait with twenty thouſand men. 


The pofition of that general at Croix-aux- 


bois commanded his camp, and he might, 
by inclining towards the left, deſcend to 
Olizy, Termes, and Beauregard, and cut off 


the paſſage of the Aire and the Aiſne at Se- 
nucque. Being, in caſe of that event, en- 
cloſed between the rivers and the foreſt, deſ- 


titute of ee 3 with but a 
. | ſmall 
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ſmall quantity of ammunition, and com- 
manded by riſing grounds on the left, he 
muſt have either laid down his arms, or held 
out until his laſt man was killed, without 
any advantage or utility. His communica- 
tion was now intercepted with Beurnonville, 
who was at Rhetel with nine thouſand men 
deſtitute of ſhoes, haraſſed by fatigue, and 
unprovided with ammunition, after having 
uſeleſsly made ſo many forced marches in 
order to join nn mi £247 önnen 
Kellermann, on hearing that the defiles 
were forced, would aſſuredly either retreat 
towards Metz, or croſs the Marne. It would 
be [neceſſary to decamp in preſence of the 
enemy, who with a little. vigilance might 
purſue the French with their ſwords in their 
poſteriors, Thus, in the execution of this 
indiſpenſable -movement, he would not only 
loſe the advantage of the heights, but in 
crofling the Aire and the Aiſne, he would 
find himſelf expoſed to the fire of the enemy, 
who would naturally occupy the high 
ground that he had abandoned, and he might 
poſſibly encounter on the other ſide of theſe 
rivers the body of troops under Clerfait, or 
K 4 poſſibly 
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_ poſſibly a detachment from them, and in 


that caſe, being obliged to carry his Whole 
army acroſs a fingle bridge, the village of 
Senueque would bave 1 to * the _ 


dine forks. Han 10 8233. 


But ee the ene of che 


danger, he neither loſt that preſence of mind; 


dor appearance of tranquillity and ſecurity ſo 


neceſſary in a general, to infpire confidence, 


and enable thoſe under him to execute thoſe 


commands iſſued with coolneſs, without be- 
traying any confuſion on their part. He diſ- 


patched his orders and inſtructions to all the 
detached troops, by means of aides- de cump, 
and officers on whom he could depend. He 


commanded Beurnonville to ſet off inſtantly 


from Rhetel, to follow the courſe of the 
Aiſne as far as Attigny, and then to march 
towards St, Menehould, with a view to ef- 
fect a junction, informing him at the ſame 
time, that he himſelf was about to proceed 
towards that town, where Kellermann would 
arrive in a very ſhort time. He alſo in- 
ſtructed Kellermann to haſten his march by 
Bar and Revigny, in order to join him in the 
neighbourhood of St. Menehould. 1 
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He ſent notice to general Dillon to defend 
the paſſes of Iſlettes and Chalade with more 
vigour than ever, and to puſh forward his 
light troops beyond Paſſavant, with intent to 
haraſs the enemy's left flank, and to receive 
timely intimation of Kellefmaun's arrival, 
which he announced to be at hand, He in- 
timated to him at the ſame time, that he 
himſelf was about to fall back to St. Mene- 
hould; and that therefore he could only oc- 


cupy his attention with the enemy in front, 


without attending to his rear and left wing. 
He inſtructed lieutenant- general Sparre, 
who commanded at Chalons, to aſſemble as 
many of the newly formed battalions and ca- 
valry as he poſſibly could, and to encamp with 
them at Notre-dame de VEpine, a ſmall 
height at a league's diſtance in front of that 
town. He enjoined lieutenant- general D'Har- 


ville to collect as many troops as poſſible 


at Rheims, Epernai, and Soiſons, and after 
forming them into ſmall corps, to advance to 
Pont-Favergues on the Suippe : theſe two 
bodies would increaſe by little and little, 
and amount to ten or twelve thouſand 
men each. He had been joined but two 

| days 
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days before by a very fine corps, conſiſting of 
eight hundred grenadiers, ſent him by the 


city of Rheims, but the men were as yet 


unacquainted with the uſe of arms; think- 


ing therefore, that they would only tend to 
embarraſs him, he ſent them off to Rhetel, 


along with two companies of the volunteers 


of Stenay, and of Mouzon ; thence they 
were diſpatched to reinforce the garriſon. of 
Sedan, where they were diſciplined, and ſerv- 


ed with applauſe. 


On the heights of Olizy, Tom, — 
Beauregard, he poſted ſix battalions and an 
equal number of ſquadrons, with a few can- 


non, ſo as to face Croix- aux- bois, on pur- 


poſe to arreſt the progreſs of the enemy, 
and prevent them from deſcending towards 
Senucque, and he diſpatched three hundred 
chaſſeurs to ſcour the foreſt as far as Lon- 
gueve, He alſo cauſed his park of artillery 
to file off immediately acroſs the two bridges, 


with intent to gain the heights of Autry, on 


the other fide of the Aiſne, 

Having at length, about ſeven o 'elock at 
night, received intelligence from general 
Chazot, he learned with great pleaſure, that 

| | | he 
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he had retreated to Vouziers, and that the 
enemy had not purſued or even endeavoured 


to croſs the river after him. On this he 
ordered him to retreat at midnight with his 
diviſion, and to follow the courſe of the 
Aiſne as far as Vaux, on purpoſe to rejoin 


the army, which on the i6th was to occupy 


the heights of Autry, He at the ſame time 
tranſmitted inſtructions, which he . enjoined 
him to endeavour to forward to general Du- 
bouquet, whom he defired to retreat either 
towards Sedan or: Rhetel, if he could not 
join general Chazot, and he took the pre- 
caution to command Chazot not to wait for 
Dubouquet, whatever might occur, but to 
execute with punctuality his orders for form- 
ing a junction at Vaux. 

He now perceived that the enemy was 
content with getting poſſeſſion of the paſſage 
of Croix-aux- bois, expecting perhaps for a 
ſecond attack on the next day, and had not 
puſhed on, notwithſtanding its ſucceſs, either 
on the left or front. He was ſtill maſter of 
the whole courſe of the river Aiſne, and if 
he but ſucceeded in removing his army from 
the place where he was now encamped, his 

rear 
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rear guard might indeed be more or leſs af- 


failed, but he would ſtill be able to ſtop the 
enemy ſufficiently long on the borders of 
the Aiſne, to diſpute the paſſage with them, 


and aſſume a formidable polition, in order 
to effect a junction. 


The weather proved at this time intolerably 


bad, and this circumſtance contributed to 


fave him. He was extremely careful not to 
make any apparent preparations for his depar- 


ture, or to intimate ſuch an event by any 


movement, or appearance whatever, more 


_ eſpecially in his advanced guard, while day- 


light laſted. The prince de Hohenlohe, in 
the midſt of all theſe embarraſſments, de- 
manded an interview ; this he ſuppoſed to 
be intended, with a view of diſcovering what 
was paſſing in his camp. As he could not 
go himſelf, he inſtructed general Du- 
val to meet him, becauſe a refuſal would 


have led to ſuſpiczon. The Pruſſian general 


repaired to the place appointed ; a great deal 


of reciprocal politeneſs enſued, and the prince 


did not conceal his ſurprize from general 
Duval, at feeing ſo much order in the poſts, 


nd ſo many well- bred officers, decorated 


With 
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with ribands and croſſes: for the emigrants 


had aſſured the Pruſſians, that the army was 


entirely commanded by jewellers, tay lors, 
ſhoemakers, &c. 


Duval, an officer rendered venerable by his 


grey hairs and his majeſtic figure, completely | 


undeceived him, by telling him, that the 
greater part of the general officers had ſerved 
during one or two wars, and that general 
Dumouriez was a major-general previous 
to the revolution, The prince de Hohenlohe 
was not able to diſcover any thing that in- 
dicated a retreat ; Duval, on the contrary, in- 
timated to him, that general Beurnonville 
was to enter the camp, the very next day, 
with eighteen thouſand men, and that Kel- 
lermann, at the head of twenty thouſand 


more, was only two marches diſtaut. 


As ſoon as it was night, the advanced 
guard fell back in three columns without 
making any noiſe, or having either aug- 
mented or diminiſhed the number of its 
fires; the right paſſed through Marque, 
the centre by Chevieres, and the leſt by 
Grandprey. It broke down all the bridges 
as ſoon as it had croſſed. Duval and Stengel 


were 
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were the commanding officers. It halted to 
give time to the army to begin its march, 


as it was to ſerve as the rear guard. 


At midnight the general departed from the 
caſtle of Grandprey, and aſcended to his camp, 


which he found ſtill ſtanding. The roads 
between Grandprey and the camp were ſo 


bad, and the night ſo dark, that the orderly 


men were miſſing. He therefore cauſed 


verbal orders to be carried along from man 


to man; the army then ſtruck its tents, but 
did not begin to march until three hours 
afterwards. This delay, which might have 


proved fatal, was productive of ſome advan- 
tage, for the army remained ignorant of the 
cauſe of its retreat, no alarm took place, it 
was conducted with more order, and the 


enemy was not informed of it, 
Having reached the heights of Autry, he 

gave orders for drawing up his men in battle 

array. The rear guard paſſed the bridges of 


Senucque and Grandchamp at eight o'clock 


in the morning, and alſo ranged itſelf in 


order of battle on the high grounds. The 
army was now ſafe; a few tents only, be- 


longing to the battalions which had been de- 
tached 
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' tached with Chazot, whoſe camp was left 


ſtanding, were loſt., 

The general, who did not ſee himſelf fol- 
lowed by the enemy, and who, from that 
moment, conſidered his retreat as ſecured, 
ordered the park of artillery to continue its 
march, and repaired with his ſtaff to Dam- 
martin, on the Hans, to mark out the 


place where they were to encamp at the 


end of the firſt march, at four leagues diſ- 


tance from Grandprey. While employed in 
tracing this camp, he took notice of the ar- 


rival of ſome fugitives, who cried out that 


all was loſt, that the army was in confuſion, _ 


and that the enemy was in purſuit. He could 
not comprehend the meaning of this ſudden 
change. He knew that he had not been 
purſued, but that he had, on the contrary, 


been allowed to paſs the defiles, without any 


moleſtation, He had left his troops in an 
excellent diſpoſition, and he could not ima- 
gine that the enemy had paſſed the Aiſne, 
to turn bis right flank ; he perceived, not- 
withſtanding, that a great diſorder had ac- 
tually taken place, and did not know to what 
to attribute it. 


He 
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He however thought proper to change his 
| horſe, and to return at full ſpeed along with 
Thouvenot, on purpoſe to rally his troops, 

They remarked with pleaſure, that all the 

fugitives belonged to the main body of the 
army, aud they did not diſcover any ap- 
pertaining either to the corps under Duval or 
the vanguard. In fine, on their arrival near 
_ Autry, they met general Miranda, who with 
great coolneſs had arreſted the flight of the 
infantry, and checked the enemy, now in 
full retreat, as 'the advanced guard, which 
had not participated. in the terrour, was 
marching in good order to charge them; 
He at the ſame time received a meſſage 
from Duval and Stengel, which gave him 
entire ſatisfaction. He ordered them to halt 
on the borders of the moraſs of Cernay, 
with the rear guard, until the whole army 
had croſſed the Tourbe; they were then to 
advance along the banks of that river, to 
take poſt between the main body and the 
enemy, and to paſs the night there, He af- 
terwards returned to Dammartin, and Lept 
the troops all night under arnns. 
1 Having 
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Having been now twenty hours on horſe» 
back, he alighted, and fat down to table at 
fix o'clock at night, but a new alarm took 
place in his camp. A great clamour was 
heard on all fides, and every body began to 
cry out and betake themſelves to flight; the 
artillery was inſtantly harneſſed, and en- 
_  deavoured to gain a height on the other fide 
of the rivulet of Bionne, which was in the 
rear of his camp. All the troops too were 
mingled together in the confuſion, and the 
diſorder { augmented.  \ He then eafily per- 
ceived that this commotion was not occaſioned 
by the enemy, becauſe his rear guard re- 
mained undiſturbed at a league diſtance, and 
having mounted his horſe, accompanied by 
his ſtaff officers, his aides-de-camp, and his 
eſcort of dragoons, and come up with the 
fugitives, he rallied them by means of blows 
with the ſabre; But as they were all in- 
termingled together, he ordered great fires 
to be lighted up, and commanded them to paſs 
the night in the poſition in which they then 
were. This ſecond alarm certainly took 
place in conſequence of the arts of evil diſ- 
poſed perſons, but as it was not attended 
Vol. III. L with 
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with any conſequences, he was not in a ſitua- 
tion to make the neceſſary inquiries. 
As to the firſt, it occurred thus: the army 
after having paſſed the defiles and the bridges, 

without being diſturbed, bad formed itſelf 
in order of battle on the heights of Autry, 
to protect the retreat of the rear guard. 
The latter was haraſſed by about fifteen 
hundred Pruſſian huſſars, who were pro- 
vided witli three or four pieces of horſe 
artillery. Having paſſed the defiles it drew 
up in battalia on the heights, and the army 
marched in column towards Cernay. Gene- 
ral Chazot, Who, inſtead of leaving Vouziers 
at midnight, as he was ordered, had not 
begun his march until break of day, filed 
off at this time by Vaux. His diviſion, on 
ſeeing the Pruſſian huſſars, precipitated them- 
ſelves acroſs the column of the army; the 
enemy perceiving the diſorder, inſtantly 
charged; on this the whole body diſperſed, 
betook themſelves to flight, and ten thouſand 
men were purſued by fifteen hundred horſe, 
However, Duval, who had kept the rear- 
guard in good order, obliged the Pruſſians, 
who were not ſupported, to fall back, carry- 


ing 


n 
| ing off at the ſame time a couple. of cannon; 
and ſome baggage. General * 
the army. 
But no troops flee Aber bende Farthes 
than the French. More than two thouſand 
men belonging to different corps precipitated 
themſelves with incredible celerity, to the 
diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, through 
Rhetel, Rheims, Chalons, and Vitry, They 
publithed every where, that the army 
was betrayed and annihilated, and that Du- 
mouriez and all the generals had gone over 
to the enemy, The latter in particular was 
the favourite cry of the runaways; they 
aſſerted to the general himſelf that he had 
deſerted, and that too at the very moment 
when he was belabouring them with the 
flat ſide of his ſabre. Had it not been for 
the good condutt of Duval, Stengel, and 
Miranda, this retreat, ſo well contrived, aud 
ſo happily executed, would haye degenerated 
into an irremediable flight, and fifteen hun- 
dred Pruſſian huſſars would have annihilated 
the whole of the French army. 
At break of day on the 15th, the general 
had no little trouble in freeing the camp 
1. 2 | from 
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from the confuſion that prevailed in it; he 
then croſſed the Bionne, and marching in 

three columns, entered his camp at St. 
 Menehould, The enemy puſhed forward 
with caution, and its advanced guard did 
not appear in fight of the, French camp 
until the 18th. Twenty-eight fugitives 
whom general Dillon had cauſed to be ar- 
reſted, were brought to the general; he 
cauſed their eye-brows and hair to be ſhaved, 
tripped them of their uniforms, and diſ- 
miſſed them as cowards, This example 
produced a good effect. 
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CHAP. IX, 


Camp of St. Menehou/d. FundTien of Beurnon= 
ville and Kellermann. Aclion at Valmy. 


Tun army was now ſaved, and at the 
end of twenty-four hours had reſumed all its 
former energy; but Dumouriez was per- 
ſuaded that the late momentary diſorder, 
exaggerated by the timid and ill intentioned 
men, who were very numerous, would 
produce a terrible effect in Paris. He there- 


fore deemed it beſt to tranſmit an account 


of this event to the national aſſembly. He 
accordingly wrote as follows to the pre- 
ſident. 25 

I have been obliged te abandon the 
camp of Grandprey; the retreat was com- 
pleted, when a panick terrour ſeized on the 
army. Ten thouſand troops fled before 
fifteen hundred Pruſſians. The loſs does 


not amount to more than fifty men, and 


„ ton 


ſome baggage. Order is again reſtored, and 
Tam ready to anſwer for the event.” Having 
juſt quitted a poſt in the adiniftration, 
where he had diſplayed too energetic a 
character not to inſpire confidence, in con- 
| ſequence of taking upon himſelf all the 
gy" bis letter produced the beſt 
effect. | 

'This adver ture, however, demonſtrated to 
him the ſmall degree of confidence which he 
ought to repoſe in his army, although it 
was renowned for its excellence in reſpect 
to evolutions, and it alſo confirmed him in 
his plan of procraſtination and circumſpection. 
He was reſolved to ſelect his camps with 
prudence, and to work upon the minds of 
his troops in ſuch a manner that to con- 
fidence in him, they might at length add 
confidence in themſelves. He did not ſearch 
after the authors of the late confuſion, nor 
did he indulge himſelf in ſevere or frequent 
reproaches. He aſſumed with his ſoldiers 
the tone of a father who pardons the error 
of his children, and by that means he found 
means to gain their attachment. | 

The excellence of the camp of St. Mene- 
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hould, and the reinforcements that arrived 
ſoon after, at length inſpired this army with 
the courage and conflanty neceſſary to reſiſt 
ſo powerful an enemy, joined to hunger and 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon. - The months 
of September and October, which were truly 
horrible, completed the deſtruction of the 
Pruſſians. The French alſo ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, but their camp was far better, they 
had plenty of wood and water, and were never 
without bacon, freſh meat, rice, and brandy. 

In front of the camp of St. Menehould 
are certain heights conſiſting of a barren clay, 
which occupy the intermediate ſpace formed 
by the rivulets of Tourbe, Bionne, and 
Auve. Of the two moſt conſiderable of 
theſe, the one is called l' Vron, in the rear 
of which are the villages of Courtemont and 
Dammartin fur Hans, the other la Lune, 
whence the camp of the king of Pruſſia has 
ſince taken its name, and behind which is 
Hans, where his head quarters were. Be- 
tween theſe heights and the camp is a very 
narrow valley, Where there are however a few 
ng grounds, 
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10 The ſite of the camp itſelf commands 


both theſe clevations, and the valley; it 


conſiſts of a height of about three quarters 


of a league in extent, forming an 8, the 
right flank terminating at the river Aiſne, 
a little above Neuyille- au- pont, and the left 
at the great road leading to Chalons, In a 
bottom before the centre of the camp are the 
little village and caſtle. of Braux- St. Cobere, 
where thoſe ponds and moraſſes begin which 
ſeparate the left of the camp from the hill 


on which is ſituated the mill of Valmy. In 


front of the left of the great road is the 


height of Gizaucourt, in the rear are ſome 


of the branches of the river Auve and mo- 
raſſes, behind which is a poſition well cal- 
eulated for a ſmall camp, with a village called 
Dampierre in front, and that of Eliſe in the 
rear. | N g #7 
- Behind the centre of the camp is the 
village of Chaude-fontaine. The head quar- 
ters were eſtabliſhed at St. Menchould, a 
league in the rear, fronting the centre of 
the grand army which faced Champagne, 
and the corps under Dillon, which was op- 
| poſite 
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2 Verdun, being . in the EU 
with intent to defend the defiles of e 
and Chalade. 

The general ſtationed on the right bank 
of the Aiſne a battalion of troops of the line, 
in the caſtle of St. Thomas, ſituated upon a 
ſteep eminence that terminated his right 
flank. He poſted three other battalions aud 
ſome cavalry at Vienne- le- chateau, ee 
mont, and Neuville. His right at the ſame 
time communicated with the troops that 
defended the paſs of la Chalade, which had 
been reinforced. 

He' eſtabliſhed batteries along the whole 
front of bis camp, which commanded the 
valley, and enfiladed it on every fide. He 
eſtabliſhed poſts as far as the Auve, on 
purpoſe to communicate with Chalons. He 
| ſtationed his vanguard along the Tourbe to 
retard the enemy's march, with orders to 
retire flowly, to cut down the bridges as 
it retreated, to take poſt afterwards behind 
the Bionne, and to repeat the ſame manzuvre 
before it eſtabliſhed itſelf at Braux-St. Co- 
here, Merzicourt, and Berzieux, at ſome 
diſtance in front of the camp; orders were 

alſo 
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alſo” given to lay waſte the country in pro- 
portion as it fell back, and if not much 


preſſed, to forage in all the villages on the 
left from Perte as far as Croix-en-Cham- 


pagne. As the left of his camp terminated 


at the great road, he deſtined the camp of 


Dampierre, ſituated to the left of that road, 


for the army of Kellermann. 


His late rout having been Ys exag- 


gerated, and intelligence of it carried to 


Kellermann, he inſtantly retreated towards 
Vitry, a circumſtance that once more re- 
tarded his junction for the ſpace of two days, 
and greatly fatigued his army. However, 


on the arrival — repeated couriers, he re- 


ſumed his march, and immediately communi- 
cated the event. 5 
Beurnonville had learned the news from 
the fugitives who had reached Rhetel, but 
having at the ſame time received the orders 


of the general, which were communicated 
to him by a confidential aide- de- camp, he 
deemed it his duty to effect a junction. 


However, as the confuſion had taken place 


. after the departure of the aide-de-camp, he 
advanced with great circumſpeCtion, directing 


his 


# 
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his march rather towards the Auve, than 
St. Menehould, on purpoſe to reach Chilons, - 
whither he ſuppoſed the remains of the 
army might have retired. Dumouriez, who 
anticipated his perplexity, neglected not to 
diſpatch different officers, but they did not 


happen to fall in with him. 


On the 17th, Beurnonville, who marched 
Sith great precaution, arrived near the 


Auve, and having advanced to the heights 


of Gizaucourt to reconnoitre, he perceived j 
an army marching in order of battle, and 
with great regularity, towards St. Mene- 
hould. As he was full of the idea of the 


general's defeat, he could never imagine that 


this was his army, but on the contrary, 


being perſuaded that it was the king of 
Pruſſia's, he made haſte to retreat to Chalons, 
On his arrival there, he met with the officers 
who had been ſent in queſt of him by the 
general, who ſoon convinced him that he had 
been deceived. 

His diviſion was greatly Ativucd, and he 


was obliged to allow it to reſt on the 18th, 


on ate to make a diſtribution of ſhoes, 
Theſe brave men from the camp of Maulde, 
6 being 
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being rendered unhappy by this delay, he 
at length yielded to their and his own im- 
patience, and ſet out on the night between 


the 18th and 19th. This body of men, 


who exhibited ſuch a proof of an extreme 
zeal and attachment, accordingly joined its 
old commander on the 19th, at the very 
moment when the Pruſſians began to extend 


. theinſelves upon the heights, on the other 


fide. of the Bionne. Had he remained but 
à day later, perhaps Beurnonville's com- 


munication with the main body would have 
been cut off, and he himſelf would have 


been obliged to have retired once more to 
Chalons, which would have greatly weaken- 
ed the army, in conſequence of the loſs of 
ten thouſand excellent troops. 


General Dubouquet, who had retreated 


without once ſtopping from Chene-popu- 
leux to Chalons, arrived there alſo on 


the 1 7th, and having communicated this 


event to the commander. in chief, demanded 


his orders. The latter deſired him to place 


| himſelf under lieutenant general Sparre, in 


the camp of Notre-dame de VEpine, where 
he was to aſſemble ſome new battalions, 
. N and 
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and ſome cavalry, and wait for further in- 
ſtructions. It was very agreeable intelli- 
gence for him to learn that Dubouquet had 
faved his diviſion, as he could thus aſſiſt 
general Sparre in forming a body of troops. 
which might become very uſeful in the 4, 
and which at that time was very opportunely 
ſtationed at Chalons, where the intelligence 
of his diſaſter had been productive of much 
melancholy, and the greateſt diſorder. © - 
There happened to be then at that place 
eight or ten battalions of volunteers or fede- 
rates, who on the arrival of the fugitives, in- 
ſtead of arreſting them, had pillaged the maga- 
Zines, and returned by the road leading to 
Paris, committing the greateſt exceſſes, and 
proclaiming every where that Dumouriez was 
a traitor who had betrayed the army. They 
had cut off the heads of ſome officers, who 
endeavoured to make them liſten to reaſon. 
They tore the epaulets and crofles of St. 
Louis from the regimentals of the officers. 
belonging to the troops of the line, and 
they aſſaſſinated the heutenant colonel of 
the regiment of Vexin, who endeavoured to 
reſiſt ſuch an inſult, 5 
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Theſe battalions had been formed under 
the appellation of Federazes, and this name 
ſeemed to imprint on them the character 
of crime and barbarity. They were com- 
| poſed of detached companies belonging to 
different towns, and even to different de- 
partments. They were unacquainted with 
each other, neither obeyed their leaders nor 
their generals, and ſeemed never to have 
any idea of what union was, but when they 
were committing atrocities. At Rheims, 
Soiſſons, and Chalons, they evinced the fame 
inclinations, and reſigned: themſelves up to 


-  fimilar diſorders, The army held them in 


deteſtation, and they, on the other hand, 
threatened to maſſacre all the traitors; that is 
to ſay, all the generals. They had inſpired the 
national gendarmerie with the ſame ſpirit, 
and the latter, inſtead of ſtopping their ex- 
ceſſes, ſtrove only how to rival them. Such 
were the reinforcements intended to aſſiſt 
the general in repelling the Pruſſians. 
The Pruſſian army having entered Grand- 
prey on the 16th, filed off on the 17th by 
Vouziers and Autry, as far as Cernay. Ge- 
neral Stengel had fulfilled his inſtructions 
| with | 
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with the utmoſt punctuality; he had ra- 
vaged the country all along his left flank to 
a great diſtance, and had retired on the 18th 


into the villages in front of the camp, after 


diſputing for ſome time the paſſage: of the 
Tourbe. On the 19th, the Pruſſians ar- 
rived in good order, and extended themſelves 


along the mountains of la Lune; our ad- 


dg guard ocoppind the mountain of 
P'Yron. 

On the fame day the general 1 
ee that Kellermann was at laſt ar- 
rived within two leagues of the rear of his left 
flank; he had left general Labazouillière with 
a body of about five thouſand men to cover 
Bar and Ligny, and had brought fifteen 
thouſand men along with him, one third 
of which conſiſted of excellent cavalry, being 
almoſt wholly compoſed of troops of the 
line. : | 
The general inſtantly inſtructed him to 
proceed, and occupy, in the courſe of the 
next morning, the camp between Dampierre 
and Eliſe behind the Auve, which he pointed 
out with great preciſion; and as the extenſion 
of the Pruſſian line. made him preſume that 


the 
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| the enemy would perhaps try the fate of an 


action, he ſent notice, that as ſoon as he 
had pitched his camp, ſhould the Pruffians 


_ endeavour to enlarge their front, he might 
chbooſe his field of battle on hoy: Ss. 1H of 
: YOu and Gizaucourt. 


Dumouriez aka Aber fault on 


this occaſion, which luckily did not produce 


any bad conſequences. It was impoſſible for 


Kellermann to be acquainted with the ground. 
He ought to have ſent him ſome officers 
belonging to the ſtaff, on purpoſe to point 


out his camp in ſuch a manner, that he 


ſhould not confound it with his field of battle; 
but he had no more than three or four ad- 
jutants general capable of fulfilling. this 
miſſion, and he himſelf was then buſied in 


ſtationing Beurnonville's diviſion. Befides, 
Kellermann was not under his orders; he 


Was a colleague, and a very punctilious one 
too, who would have been greatly offended, 


perhaps, if he had traced out his en for 
him. 
However this might be, he confounded 


his inſtructions in ſuch a manner, that miſ- 


_ his held of battle for his camp, he 
1 8 conducted 7 
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conducted his army thither, band 


hicnſelf with his waggons, and began to 


erect his tents. The Pruſſians perceiving the 
confuſion on the heights of Valmy, ſtrove to 


extend theit left, and marched in ſeveral co» 


lumns, at the ſame time cannonading the 
troops that were erowded on the hills of Val- 


my. Kellermann on this, having placed on 


the ſeite of the mill nearly the whole of his 
artillery, arreſted the march of the enemy, 
and a terrible nn inſtantly enſued be- 
tween them. gin 

Dumcuriez e . the miſtake. of 5 
colleague, who had too many troops on this 
level ſpot, and could not extend his line 
along the high ground of Gizaucourt, be- 


cauſe he was already out-flanked on his 
left, inſtantly made the following diſpo- 
ſition, thanks to the immobility of the 


enemy. He difpatched! general Chazot with 
nine battalions and eight ſquadrons, along 


the great road leading to Chilons, on purpoſe 


to get behind the heights of Gizaucourt, 
where he was to act under the orders of 


Kellermann. He commanded general Stengel 


to move on to the extremity of 'Yron, on 
Yor. wu, M purpoſe 
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purpoſe to flank the poſition of Valmy by 
means of his right, as Chazot did with his 
left. He ſent Beurnonville witk ſixteen bat - 
talions drawn up in form of à column, after 
Stengel, with a view to extend along I'Yron 
if the enemy endeavoured to out-flank, or to 
attack Stengel, and he cauſed Beurnonville's 
right flank to be ſupported by lieutenant- 
general Leveneur, with twelve battalions: and 
eight ſquadrons, ' who was to direct his 
march from Berzieux towards Virginy, in 
order that he _ turn _ left of the 
enemy, 523i of) nag Lells 
"211 3 1 tht, Kallemathe 
boa at this moment to ſee him; had it not 
been for this, he himſelf Would have ſuper - 
intended the movements of his right flank, 
and the ſucceſs of this day's» action Yun | 
perhaps have proved com plete./ | 
Nie repaited with the utmoſt ſpeed to — 
neral Kellermann, and found that a very briſk 
cannonade had taken place, which was not 
likely however to produce any thing. Gene- 
tal Valence with the corps of grenadiers was 
poſted in order of 'battle, in an intermediate 
B between the mill of Valmy and ge- 
9497, Ke | RET neral 
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neral Chazot, who was ſtationed: along the 

great road leading to Chalons. They had 

neglected to make him occupy the heights of 

__ Grzaucourt, whence he might have attacked 
the Pruffian columns in flank, and the king 


of Pruſſia, who had taken advantage of his 


omiſſion, had ſent troops, and eſtabliſhed a 
battery there, which flanked the 3 at 
Valmy. ] 

The day was gant! in this manner, and ha 
general perceiving that it would end in a 
fruitleſs cannonade in this quarter, returned 
to his own army. It was the poſt occupied 
by Stengel, who flanked the enemy, and 
opened a ſharp fire on the left of their at- 
_ tack, that checked the Pruſſians, and pre- 


vented them from attempting the poſition 


at Valmy. Had it not been for him, Kel- 


lermann would have been ſurrounded and 


beaten. His baggage would have choaked up 
the great road leading to St. Menchould, 
- which was the only one by which he could 
make good his retreat; for in order to reach 


the camp of Dampierre, all his army muſt 


have paſſed over a ſingle bridge; he could 


not have retreated towards the left of Du-- 


M 2 mouriez's 
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mouriez's camp, which was covered by a 


moraſs, nor towards the column commanded 


by Stengel, as between them was a deep he 
1 valley. 

The poſition was truly 1 bad be ex- 
tended his left along the heights of Gizau- 


court; but having permitted this to be occu- 


pied by the enemy, it was far too confined. 
On the other hand, the Pruſſians would have 
loſt many rnen had they endeavoured to attack 


by main force the ſite of the hill of Valmy 


in the afternoon, and as the whole of Du- 
mouriez's army might have acted upon their 


left, they would perhaps have been beaten. 


In his inſtructions to lieutenant- general Le- 


veneur he had unfortunately preſeribed to him 


not to venture too far, in order that he might 
be always able to reſume his poſition in the 
camp, ſhould the attack become general. 
Ignorance renders the braveſt men timid, for 
certainly Leveneur poſſeſſes great courage. 
Having marched ſtraight forward, he fell in 
with the column of baggage belonging to the 
Pruſſians, which happened to be weakly 
guarded; inſtead of puſhing through it, which 
he might have eaſily done without any dan- 


ger, 
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ger, he contented himſelf with ſome booty, 
and made haſte to fall back, not to the beights 
where Beurnonville was poſted, but as far as 
the camp; the general could not blame him, 
as he pleaded his inſtructions. 

Had not the general loſt ſo much time at 
the attack of the mill of Valmy, he would 
have ſeen and followed up the movement on 
his right, would have puſhed his advantage, 
and at leaſt have taken the Pruſſian baggage, 
becauſe he would have put in motion the 
troops under general Duval, who were aſſem- 
bled at Vienne-le- chateau, for he would have 
made them croſs the river, and poſted them 
in the enemy's rear. 
At the cloſe of day, the cannonade aka 
and Dumouriez's army retired to its camp; 
that of Kellermann, lying all night under 
arms on the heights of Valmy, and the Pruſ- 
ſians on thoſe of la Lune and Gizaucourt, in 
ſuch a manner as to block up the great road 
leading to Chalons, Kellermann once more 
entreated his colleague to repair to him; it 
was with a view to aſk his advice about fall - 
ing back to the ground intended for his camp. 
The baggage having filed off during the can - 
M 3 nonade, 
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nonade, towards St. Menehould ; the retreat 
took place in the courſe of the night with- 
out any difficulty, and ——— eb 

on the preceding morning. 
Such was the n of Valmy, ie: 
which each of the two armies fired more 
than twenty thouſand cannon ſhot, and loſt 
three or four hundred men, to very little pur- 
poſe. It nowever produced an excellent ef- 
fect in behalf of the French, by proving to 
them that their ſteadineſs and their fire could 
arreſt the progreſs of fo formidable an enemy. 
If while extending along this plain, inſtead 
of amuſing themſelves with: a: cannonade, 
the Pruſſiaus had puſhed: forward a column 
towards the heights of Gizaucourt to cut 
off the retreat by the great road, at the ſame 
time aſcended with ferewed: bayonets, to at- 
tack Kellermann's army, which was crowded 
on the heights of Valmy, he would have 
been beaten, without its being in the power 
of Dumouriez to have ſuccoured him, and 
the latter would have been forced to have 
departed from his plan of temporiſing, and 

to have riſked a e battle upon diſad- 
ane terms. wi 
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Had Chazot, inſtead of ſtopping on the 
great toad, and ſending to demand orders 
from Kelletmann, advanced inſtantly to the 
heights of Gizaucourt, the catinohade would 
have been ſhortened, and the right hand co- 
lumn of the Pruſſians ruined, 

If Leveneur had but had good ſenſe enough 
to comprehend that it was not contrary to 
his inſtructions, to improve a great advantage 
which did not endanger his own corps as long 
as he had not any troops to make head againſt 
him, he would have captured the greater 
part of the Pruſſian baggage, had he only 
detached his cavalry, and his * parties, 
for that purpoſe. | 

The duke of Brunſwick has been blamed 
for not continuing the engagement, but he 
ated like a prudent general. At noon it 
would have been too late to have made the 
attack, and if he had done ſo, he would have 
run a riſk of loſing every thing; for be- 
ſide the army under Kellermann, and the 
corps belonging to Chazot, Dumouriez had. 
ſtill a reſerve of twelve battalions, and fix 
ſquadrons formed in column on the left, 
ready to extend along the great road, and 

M 4 ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain n while his . at the 
ſame time would have attacked the left of 
the Pruſſians along the Bionne, where it was 


embarraſſed with a column of baggage, which 
would have Wb it to . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


We of the "SPIE Hike ain of 
General Dumouriez, 


Tux general having ſo ſucceſsfully effected 
his different junctions, after having eſcaped 
from ſuch a critical poſition as that in which he 
found himſelf between the 13th and 20th, and 
repelled an attack made by the Pruſſian army, 
now found himſelf in poſſeſſion of an excel- - 
lent camp, and 'was at the head of about 
fifty thouſand men, moſt of them accuſtomed 
to war, of which more than twelve thouſand 
were cavalry. This camp was defended by 
2 numerous artillery. General D'Harville 
was aflembling troops, at Rheims, general 
Sparre was following his example at Chilons, 
and more were collecting at Paris, Soiſſons, 
Epernai, Troyes, and Vitry. __/ 

The Pruſſians found themſelves in the 
centre of all theſe levies, entangled in a ſterile 

| country, 
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country, and in want of water, forage, and 
proviſion. The garriſons of Sedan and 
Montmedy hampered their convoys, which 
arrived very ſlowly, arid were obliged to take 
a large circuit, in order to come n Lux- 
- Embourg, and the country of Trèves, by 
' Lorigwy, Verdun, and the paſs of Grand- 
prey. The ſeaſon alſo was not only too rainy, 
but too far advanced for them to flatter them- 
ſelves to be able to croſs the Marne and 
reach Paris. There were but three ways in 
whick they could ac: 1. To unite all their 
troops, and march either by Chalons or 
Rheims; for if they wiſhed to preſerve their 
communications by leaving behind them; i 
the country of Verdun, the printe' de Ho- 
henlohe, who maſked and made daily: attacks 
on the paſſes of Iſlettes and La Chalade, be- 
ing thus deprived of the aſſiſtance of twenty 
er twenty-five theuſand men, they would 
have been too weak to have contended with 
general Dumouriez and the troops aſſembled 
in the interiour, who would have followed 
cloſe at their heels. Their rear guard might 
have been beaten at the paſſigs of the 
Maru, and the leaſt check would have pro- 
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duced their total ruin, = in that 4 
they would neither have been able to have 
5 debe the Biſhopricks, nor to have croſſed 
the Meuſe and the Ardennes, all the ſtrong 
places being in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
and the roads rendered impaſſable, at leaſt for 
their heavy artillery. 

If, on the other hand, they had united all 
their forces, Dumouriez would have followed 
with circumſpection, croſſed the Marne after 
them, and at length ſurrounded them before 
their arrival at Paris. Had they thought pro- 
per to have ſent detachments towards Chalons 
and Rheims, he would have affaulted their 
camp the moment he perceived them en- 
feebled. No more than ſeven or eight thou- 
fand men were neceſſary in order to ſtop 
Hohenlohe's army before Iſlettes. After this 
there would have ſtill remained with him 
upwards of fifty thouſand men, ſo that he 
would have been able to have attacked them 
with a ſuperiour force. 

2. The ſecond. mode, the execution of 
which all the generals, and more eſpecially 
the emigrants, recommended to the king of 
Pruſſia, and which the duke of Brunſwick 
9 gg | alone 
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alone had the fagacity to prevent, without 
regarding the animadverſions of the ignorant 


and preſumptuous, was to riſt a battle by 


'hazarding a general attack. But Dumouriez 
occupied an inexpugnable poſition, the natu- 


ral advantages of which he was enabled daily 


to augment. There was every reaſon to; 


ſuppoſe that his camp could not be forced. 
Hut even in the caſe of a victory, however 


brilliant it might prove, the duke of Brunſ- 
wick could not prevent his retreat towards 
Vitry, whither he had already ſent his heavy: | 


baggage. ' He would have paſſed the Marne 


at that place, and formed a new. army by 


means of the troops aſſembled there, and at 


Troyes, and Chalons ; the Pruſfians, .weak- 


ened by diſeaſe, the neceſſity of leaving large 
bodies of troops to keep up the communi- 
cation, and even by their victory, which 


could not fail to prove extremely bloody, 


would have been unable to have attempted 


any thing, and muſt have melted away: in 


this barren tract of country. 
On the other hand, if they loſt . battle, 
2 circumſtance which might have occurred, 


+ retreat on their part would have been im- 
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pelkble, and the whole of the army, reduced 
to the neceſſity of returning through the de- 

files Which they entered, would have” been 
either maſſaered or taken priſoners,” for the 
peaſants themſelves Would have been ſuffi- 
cient to have deſtroyed them, and the war 
would thus have been at an en. 

3. The third mode was an immediate re- 
treat through theſe paſſes, before the ſeaſon 
had become more advanced, the roads leſs 
practicable, and the diſeaſes more numerous. 
This was the ſole reaſonable plan. The 
Pruſſian army on its return to the Biſhopricks, 
where it would have been in the vicinity of 
its magazines, by retaining poſſeſſion of ſuch 
of the defiles as it had in its power, and con- 
tinuing to mafk the paſs of Iſlettes, might 
have carried on the ſiege of Montmedy, 
which ought to have been attacked before, 
without experiencing any interruption. Du- 
mouriez in that caſe would have been ob- 
liged to have ſeparated himſelf from Keller- 
mann, to have left another body of troops 
to cover Champagne, and to have returned 
towards Sedan at the head of a ſmall army, 
with intent to fave Montmedy. His troops 
_— were 
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were not Fo well organized for him 


to entertain hopes of being able to reap any 
advantage from a war of evolutions, and he 

might have been beaten in n 

to relieve Montmedy, . 

In ſhort the campaign on che part of the 
Pruſſians would ſtill have been very brilliant, 
winter quarters in Lorraine would have been 
inſured to them, and the ſucceeding cam - 
paign made by the duke of Brunſwick with 
a greater number of forces, might have ren- 
dered the counter · revolution triumphant, as 

the duke of Teſchen might have proved ſuc- 
ceeſsful in his attempts againſt the northern 
department, which Dumouriez had been 
forced to ſtrip of troops, in order to oppoſe 


the invaſion on the part of the king of 


Pruſſia. 
But in order to have rer this, which 
| was the only military ſcheme, it would have 
been neceſſary that the king of ' Pruſſia and 
the French princes of the blood had been 
abſent from the army, that the duke of 
Brunſwick had poſſeſſed the entire direction 
of his own movements, that he had evinced 
ſufficient courage to have extricated himſelf 
| | out 
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out of the difficulties in which he was in» 
volved, and not been aſhamed of making a 
timely retreat. But the Pruſſian commanders; 
deceived by the exaggerated reports of the 
emigrants, continued to deſpiſe the French 
army, and believed that their reſiſtance pro- 
ceeded merely from a ſmall number of ec 
of the line, and their general. | 

Dumouriez was fo well acquainted with 
* preſent ſuperiority, and the critical and 
even deſperate ſit uation of the Pruſſians, that 
he repeatedly told his army, that the duke 
of Brunſwick in forcing the paſs of Croix- 
aux-bois: had only anticipated: him by a few 
days, for after effefting his junction, he 
bimfelf had reſolved voluntarily to throw 


dae this defile to him, in order to inveigle 


him and 1 __ into an er 
country. ec. 

He ured the miniſter and the Rational 
ads that they had no manner of oc- 
gaſion to be in the leaſt uneaſy ; that he 
would be anſwerable for the event; that 
the Pruſſians would not only be unable to 


make any further progreſs, but that within 


ten thys at the furtheſt, this formidable army, 
1444 | conſumed 
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 eonſurned: by E 2 and diſeaſe, would be 
obliged to retreat through the ſame defiles 
by which it had entered, a circumſtance that 
would not be effected without much difficulty. 
He aſſured them alſo, that he would have 
time to march to the ſuccour of Liſle, and 
he demanded by way of recompence, that 
he ſhould be permitted to take up his winter 
quarters in Bruſſels, where he announced 
that he ſhould. be on the 15th of November, 
if they entertained. ſufficient ene in 


him to allow him to act. 


His ſecurity and his — were con- 
Gidered * as ſo many vain: rodomontades, al- 

though they were ſupported. by the moſt 
* probable calculations. All Europe, ef pecially 
France, beheld the poſture! of this general 
through the medium of the blindeſt ignorance. 
His rear was ſurrbunded by the prince de 
Hohenlohe, and in front he had the king 
of Pruſſia between him and Paris. His com- 
munication with the towns on the Meuſe, 


Rhetel, Rheims, and Chäalons, was entirely 


cut off. The Pruſſians were only ſix leagues 
from Chalons, by way of the Auve; the emi- 
grants at Suippe were ſtill nearer, and the 

hulans 
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hulans made incurſions within nition 
of Rheims. | 
Paris expected lets to behold the t 
of the king of Pruſſia; between the capital 
and him nothing was to be ſeen but feeble 
collections of federates, more proper to infuſe 
diſcouragement than hope; General Du- 
mouriez was loudly accuſed of cowardice, 
or ignorance; or perfidy. The intelligence 
in the foreign gazettes, according to which 
he was ſometimes defeated, ſometimes put 
to the ſword, and ſometimes taken priſoner 
with his whole army, was peruſed with 
uneaſineſs. The deputies of the princes at 
Berne, in order to prevail upon the Swiſs to 
depart from their neutrality, had announced 
this information by means of couriers, and 
they laid large wagers to the ſame effect, 
which they loſt on Nele 

In conſequence of theſe multiplied fears, 
couriers on couriers were diſpatched to the 
commander in chief, with orders to retreat 
in the beſt manner he was able, He ſtill 
reſiſted, but the generals returned to the 
charge. Kellermann, ſtaggered by his letters 
from Paris, threatened to leave him. They 
N had 
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times conjured him to remain, and ſometimes 


promiſed to remove his po in * een ok 


tao or three days. 2 


Segneral Valence Alone ſeconded him with 
Kellermann; and the aſſiſtance of one of his 
ais de- ramp, a man of very acute parts, 

© the unfortunate Philip Devaux, ought not 
tts be forgotten. Kellermann was affected, 


and promiſed every thing; but he was not 
to be depended upon. Never did any general 
either ſuffer or riſk more to ſave his country. 
Thouvenot alone participated in all his 
afflictions, and conſoled him by being * the 
fame opinion as himfelf. 


The army, which was very docile, ex» | 


perienced the greateſt privations, and ex- 
hibited no impatience, but to come to blows 


| With the Pruſſians. Had it participated the 
fears of the generals and of Paris, all 


would have been loſt, a retreat would have 
taken place, diſorder would have enſued, the 
Pruſſians would have preſſed upon the French, 
and ſoon eſtabliſned themſelves in a fruitful 


country, where they would have recovered 


gay their „ and Dumouriez would 
e | have 


rr 


tw) 


wie been facrificed to the injuſtice! of his 
fellow citizetis, and loſtohis head upon a 
ſcaffold like the unfortunate Cuſtine. The 
firmneſs of his Character extricated 1 180 
| for he did not alter any part of his plan. 
The poſition of the Pruſſtans had nh 
cut off his intereourſe with Chälons, where 
his principal magazines of provifion were. | 
He therefore ordered his convoys to aſcend. 
from thet towyn to Vitry, along the left bank 
of the Marne, he cauſed foads | to be cut 
between the latter and his camp, he [poſted 
troops to keep up the communication, and 
he received his proviſion and forage by 
Vitry; but this prolongation of the journey, 
through difficult and recently conſtructed 
roads; amidſt lands inter ſected with woods, 
ſprings; and moràſſes, lamed the horſes, and 
ocoaſioned great delays in . eee of the 
a re #15 waza 1 erm 
Sometimes the r was two or three 
days without bread. On thoſe occaſions 
the general mingled among the ſoldiers, 
exeited them to patience, and Og _ 


means s to appeaſe them. | 
N 2 en * 
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% The famous knarthil- Saxer faid he, | 
„ has written a book on the art of war, in 
which be maintains, that the delivery of 
bread to the troops ſhould be prohibited, at 
leaſt once a week, in order to render them 
leſs ſenſible of ſuch a privation in caſes of 
neceſſity. Now you who are here, added 
he, have not half ſo much reaſon to com- 
plain as theſe Pruſſians before you, who are 
ſometimes four days without bread, and 
are reduced to the neceſſity of feeding on 
their dead horſes. Vou have hog's lard, 
rice, and flour; make cakes with theſe, and 
liberty will give them a reliſn. . 5 
At one time when there had not been 
any bread diſtributed during two days, he 
was informed that great murmurs prevailed; 
he expected a convoy, but he had juſt 
learned that it had been entangled in the 
mud within two leagues of the camp, in 
ſuch a manner that it could not poſſibly 
arrive before the next day; on his appearing 
in the camp he was ſurrounded; and heard 
much 1 improper diſcourſe. On this he aſſumed ; 
2 ſevere air, and exclaimed: | | 


Wy Which 


=o 
„Which are the bad citizens, who are 
ſo cowardly as not to ſuſtain hunger? Let 


them be ſtripped of their arms and clothes, 


and inſtantly driven away: they are not 
worthy of participating with us in the honour 
of ſaving their country; you cannot have 
any bread in the courſe of this day, ſhow 
yourſelves therefore capable of ſurmounting 
every thing. No more murmurs. OY 

„ener 5 rot wn; 
On this the 1 camp han non, 
Liberty for ever! long live our father!” 
and they put up with the want of bread 1 
much good humour: | 
In his army were ſeven battalions of thoſe 
very federates who had committed ſo many 
crimes” at Chalons;: they had entered the 
camp the ſame day as Beurnonville. They 
announced that they would not ſuffer 
epaulets, croſſes of St. Louis, or embroidered 
clothes, and that they would oblige the 
generals to liſten to reaſon. The commander 
in chief rode to the head of their line, ac- 
companied by the whole of his ſtaff officers, 
and an eſcort of an hundred huſſars. He 
had cauſed them to be encamped apart, with 
N 3 ſome 


| 0 18s N 
. ne — behind _ and dme; in 
GET their front. 40 6/2 HOY 
He then: addreſſed "os as be 
% You others, for I cannot acts 1 
citizens, ſoldiers, or my children, you behold 
the artillery in your van, and the cavalry in 
8 your rear. You are diſhonoured by crimes. 
I will not ſuffer eithet affaſfins, or hangmen 
in this camp, and I will order you to be 
cut in pieces on the leaſt mutiny. But if 
you correct your errours, if you conduct your- 
Jelves in the ſame mauner as this brave army 
into which you have the honour to be ad · 
mitted, you will find in me a good father, 
I know that there are ruffians among you, 
who are inſtructed: to inſtigate you to the 
commiſſion of crimes; chace them away 
from among you, or denpbnce them to me; 
1 make you reſponſible for them 
Th beſe battalions, which he after wards viſited 
daily, behaved extremely well, diſplayed more 
patience than the others, and became excellent 
troops. It was in this manner that he de- 
nved his hope and his confolation from the 
conſtaney, the good will, and the confidence 
ff 9 loldiers, He AA nights at their 


fires, 


(#3 » 
fires, eat and drank with them, explained to 
them his poſition, and that of the Pruſſians, 
and encouraged their perſeverance by an- 


nouncing- to them, that they would ſoon 


bebold the army fleeing before them, which 
had produced ſo much an while | at a 
diſtance. 

He one day received a . 2 the 


miniſter Servan, ſtating that bis conſtancy 


in remaining in his camp at St. Menehould 


was conſidered as a culpable obſtinacy; that 


the hulans made inroads to the very gates 


of Rheims, and laid waſte all before 


them; and that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
For him to act a different part. He replied 
to the miniſter as follows: 

I will not alter my plan on account 
of a few matauders. There are more than 
ten thouſand men in Rheims, and the hulans 
who ride up to the very gates of that city 
are far from being asian let them pur- 
ſue, and ſlay them.“ 

The national aſſembly at this period took 
upon it to change itſelf into a convention, to 
aboliſh royalty, and to conſtitute France a 
republick. The general was afflicted at the 


N 4 extreme 


6 

| extreme precipitation of ſuch a meaſure, but 
he had the enemy in fight; and, whatever 
might be his own private opinion, tit did 
not belong to him, in ſo critical a poſition, 
to diſpute with his nation the right of an- 
nilidating a conſtitution Which it had given 
itſelf, and « e e nature Wen 80. 
vefnment. eie eis üb. ft, 
He thought? then, as he. does at teten, 
that a monarchical conſtitution, q ſuch as that 
eſtabliſhed by the firſt aſſembly, was better 
calculated for a large eountrytlike France, 
than a republican form of government. But 
this was not the moment, to ſupport an 
opinion, which would have produced a fright- 
ful ſchiſm in his army, and put his native 
country in the power of a foreign king, and 
French princes of the blood, who, ſo far 
from being contented with the conſtitution, 
would have re-eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm on the 
ruins both of it and the republick. He was 
at that period the ſole” ſupport of his 
country he would have bad to reproach 
bimmſelf with delivering it over to the hands 

of foreigners, but more eſpecially to his 
fellow citizens, whom he con{Mered culpable, 


on 
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on account of their taking up arms againſt 
it, and he would have committed this crime 
too, at the very moment when he was 
certain of being ſoon able to chace' them 
from the French territory, where they had 
come on purpoſe to ſpread deſolation, and 
eſtabliſh deſpbtic laws. | 
Hie had no manner of doubt, = that even 
if he had ſucceeded in bringing over his 
artny to his owti way of thinking, he would 
have been obliged either to have joined the 
Pruſſians and the emigrants, or to have 
fought alone, both againſt them and the 
national convention. He knew alſo, that 
the royal family would have become the 
victims of his declaration. All parties would 
then have had a right to have reproached 
him with this cataſtrophe, for being the 
author 'of which he could never have par- 
doned himſelf; on the other hand, ſhould his 
efforts be attended with ſucceſs ſo deciſive 
as to put a ſpeedy termination to the war, 
he had reaſon to, hope, that either the 
triumph of France would ſoften men's minds, 
or that the victorious army would inveſt 
him with ſufficient influence to enſure the 


Ufe 
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life of the king, the eee | 
the conſtitution, ta xt bet 
Indeed, in whatever manner ro ir- 
reſolution naturally produced by a circums | 
ſtance ſo delicate, and unexpected, might ter- 
minate, he had no time to make any previous 
preparations, for the decree of the convention 
arrived during the night of the 23d, and on 
the 24th, he had three of its commiſſioners 
in his camp, Sillery, Carra, and Prieur, Who 
cauſed the oath to be adminiſtered next 
day to the troops. Theſe commiſſioners alſo 
proved to him beyond contradiction, that 


this new revolution was. congenial e 


| wiſhes of all the departments. 1 * 
Beſides this, they were As eb codes | 

lated to fix the determination of the army, 
among which other emiſſaries whom they 
had brought along with them were imme- 


diately diſperſed. Sillery was eloquent, ſub- 


*tle, and ſeductive. Carra, well known by 
his newſpaper, ppſſeſſed a rhetorick ſuited 
to the populace; ever ſinoe 1789 he had 
been the diſorganizer of the armies, and the 
protection of all the ſoldiers in a ſtate of 
inſurrection. Poſteriour to that period, he 
ON 4 had 


Cp © "2 
had run from camp to camp, and made hims © | 
ſelf beloved by all the troops, Prieur was 
a violent and fierce Jacobin, and he was | | 
a native of Champagne, which had furniſhed | 
many of the ſoldiers of this army. l | 
.- Theſe three men endowed with extra- 


ordinary activity, and arriving unexpectedly, 
would have diſconcerted all the meaſures 
which he could have taken in ſo ſhort a pe- 
tiod. The French, in conſequence of that 
character ſo well deſcribed by Cæſar, more 
eſpecially ſince the revolution, adopt with fa- 
. cility, and without heſitation, every thing | 
violent and extreme; therefore the effect | | 
produced by the arrival of the commiſſioners 
was inſtantaneous, and the army paſſed from 
| 
| 


the conſtitutional to the republican form of 
government, with the rapidity of a tor- 
canto 05. 6=1555! 2 | | | 
The commiſſioners were alſo charged to 
prevail upon the general to leave the camp 
of St. Menchould, and repaſs the Marne. 
He repreſented to them his poſition and that 
of the Pruſſians; he proved how ill- founded 
the terrours of Paris were, and he aſſured | 
them, that if within a week the enemy 
did 
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did not retreat, he would acquieſce in what- 
ever they might "requeſt. - Seeing priſoners 
and deſerters brought into the camp daily, 
they conſented to wait, and ſix days after- 
wards, they were conſcious of the truth of 
all that the N Wap W N and mw 
* 2 6! 105 

He derived Aether en fool dari 
KO ; this was to bridle Kellermann, and 
to render him more docile. That general 
bas but ordinary talents, although Fey poſ- 
ſeſſes much artifice. He was ſurrounded by 
improper perſons, and his ſtaff officers and 
aides du · camp perſuaded him to ſeparate from 
his colleague, that he might not be under the 
command of a ſenior officer. The more 
the attention paid him by Dumouriez, the 
leſs could he prevail upon him to follow 
the meaſures they had concerted together. 
The acute mind of Sillery came very op- 
portunely to the aſſiſtance of Dumouriez, 
without effecting, however, a thorough con» 
verſion of Kellermann, who ſtill cogtinued 
* do much Denn,, 30 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. xl. 


Suſpenſa on of Arms. Negotiations.” The Duke 
of Brunſwick"s Manifeſto, Ceſſation of the 
8 e #4 


Tux retreat from Grandprey, the junction 
of. Kellermann, the engagement at Valmy, 
the ineffectual attacks upon the poſt of Iſ- 
lettes, and the poſition of the camp of St. 
Menehould, made the Pruſſians imagine that 
it would be very difficult to finiſh. the pre- 
ſent campaign by main force. g 

On the 22d Kellermann intimated to the 
commander in chief, that general Haymann 
had demanded a conference with him in be- 
half of colonel Manſtein, adjutant- general to 
F the king of Pruſſia. He repaired inſtantly 
to Kellermann's head-quarters-at Dampierre, 
where he found this colonel along with 
Haymann, whom. the king of Pruſſia had 
| | made 


(9 ) | 
made major-general in his ſervice, after his 
flight with Bouille. The pretext for this 
conference was the neceſſity of agreeing to 
a cartel for an exchange of priſoners be- 
tween the French and Pruffians. 

After the firſt compliments,. colonel Man- 
ſtein told Dumouriez, that they did him 
ample juſtice in the Pruſſian army; that they 
were well acquainted with the great influ- 
ence he had over his troops; that it depended 
upon him to put an end to the preſent war; 


and that ſo far from being cramped in his 


endeavours, he ſhould be furniſhed with all 
the aſſiſtance he could deſire; if he would 
but terminate the diſorders of France, he 
promiſed that he ſhould dictate the terms 
of peace, and obſerved, that he would thus 
render the utmoſt ſervice not _ to his 
native country, but to all Europe. | 
The general ſtated in reply, that France © had 
not declared war againſt the king of Pruſſia; 
that nothing was eaſier than to procure a 
peace, as the Pruffian army had only to 
retire to the frontiers, and remain in a ſtate 
of neutrality, like the other ſovereigns of 
the empire; that the Imperaliſts being left 
= | e to 


- F 
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| to themſelves, and the king of Sardinia deſ- 


titute of ſupport, they would in a ſhott time 
ſeek for an accommodation; that peace, there- 
fore, depended entirely upon the king of 


Pruſſia; that as to what occurred in France, 


although he diſapproved of it in part, it did 


not belong to him to apply the remedy; and 
that he could not even labour for that pur- 
poſe While he was obliged to employ his 
whole attention in repelling ſo formidable an 
enemy. He concluded by ſaying, that at 
preſent he muſt confine himſelf to the buſi- 
neſs relative to the exchange of priſoners. 
They afterwards' fat down to table, and 
the converſation became very amicable. Co- 
lonel Mabſtewn having taken that opportunity 
to explain himſelf with more n the 
general ſaid to him: 


„ You have told me, colonel, that Jam 


eſteemed in he Pruſſian, army, but I ſhall 
not give any credit to this, if you continue 
to make propoſitions that would diſhonour 
me. I am anxious to teſtify to the king of 


Pruſſia my reſpect. I wiſh to ſee you again, 


and to cultivate your Sacelhlp ; ; I beg there - 


fore, 


* 


(2). 
fote, phos you will not vi . propoſals 
to me.“ 

It was . wes this: 8 thac 
colonel Manſtein ſhould return next day, 
and dine with the general at St. Menehould. 
Mleſſieurs de Manſtein and Heymann pro- 
poſed to diſcontinue the ſkirmiſhing in front 
of the camp, clearly ſpecifying at the ſame 
time, that this agreement ſhould be confined 
to the front only. Dumouriez allowed that 
it was of no utility, and from that very 


night, a ſuſpenſion of arms took place in 


the front of the two armies. e bee 
As ſoon as he had returned to His , 
he ſent orders to general Dubouquet, who was 
then in the camp of Notre-dame de l' Epine, 
near Chilons, to march at the head of fix- 
teen battalions and two ſquadrons of dragoons, 
which he had aſſembled there, and repair to 
Freſne near Sommievre. He inſtructed 
Kellermann to make general Deſprés-Craſſier 
advance with two thouſand infantry and a 
thouſand cavalry to Eſpenſe and Noirlieu. 
He diſpatched eighteen ſquadrons of light 
horſe towards Sommievre, Herpont, - and 
, under Frecheville, n of a regi- 
ment 
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ment of : chaſſeurs, on purpoſe to haraſs the 
right flank of the Pruſſian army, and he 
reiterated his orders to lieutenant- general 
D'Harville to advance to Pont- Favergues, 
and even as far as St. Hilary. 

Theſe movements obliged the corps of emi- 
e to fall back from aan towards 
Croix en- Champagne. $57 500 

Colonel Frecheville, thus certain of * 
6 8 and of having his retreat to the 
camp of Freſnes ſecured to him, advanced 
boldly on the rear of the enemy with his 
cavalry, which ſeized a great deal of booty. 
In the mean time he ſent general Neuilly 
from Paſſavant with the cavalry and light 
infantry, to take a circuit by the foreſt 
of Argonne, and then to advance to Faucau- 
court and Autrecourt, in order to annoy the 
enemy's left flank and rear. 

Buy means of another diſpoſition, he * 
an advanced guard for general Beurnonville, 
eonſiſting of fifteen ſquadrons and twenty- 
four battalions, beſides the light troops, at 
the ſame time giving him the aſſiſtance of 
general Duval; he poſted it on the right 
bank of the Aiſne, with orders to advance 

Vox. III. O as 
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is far as Sernon and Condb, on purpoſe to 


haraſs the convoys that paſſed through Au- 
try and Grandehamp. Heat the ſame time 


inſtructed him to make his huffars-and light 
infantry penetrate by Marque acroſs the foteſt 
as far as the old camp of Grandprey. As 
none of theſe places were in front of the 


camp, he did not infringe upon the armiſtice, 
and the Pruſſtans in the mean time began 
to feel the ill effects of this ſpecies of war- 


N fare carried on againſt" their convoys. A 


ſquadron of che huſſars of Lauzun croſſed the 
foreſt in a part where horſe had never paſſed 


before, entered Buzancy, and deſtroyed a 


convoy there, which they were unable to 
carry away; they made forty- ſeven horfemen, 


belonging to the eſcort, priſoners, © This em- 


ployment was exceedingly agrecable to 121 
me troops, who became rien. 
Colonel Manſtein returned on the 0 to 


dine with the general; they then treated 
about the cartel for the exchange of pri- 
| ſoners.” The colonel wiſhed to include the 


emigrants, but it was repreſented to him, 
that they were Frenchmen armed againſt 
their native country, making war in their 


8 is 

own name, with denominations of troops 
entirely French, ſuch as muſketeers, gendarmes, 
the king's regiment; &c.; and that Pruſſia had 
nothing to do with theſe. Colonel Man- 
ſtei having abandoned their cauſe, an agree- 
ment was entered into for au exchange in 
behalf of 5 Prufſizo, Heſſen, and Wan 
troops. 1 IN 95011 

80 acl alderivards e ed a politi 
cal diſcuſſion, thæ aim of which was to prove 
that! the king of Pruſſia had engaged in a 
war in oppoſition; to his own real intereſts, 
that the Freneh fought with much reluctance 
againſt} that monarch, that an alliance be- 
tween the twWo hations would be mutually 
advantageousz::ahd that jt would: be eaſy to 
accompliſh it. Colonel Mariftein, on the other 
hand, informed him, that the king of Pruſſia 
was nat deſirqus of the continuation of the 
war againſt France; that he did not with to 
intermeddle iu reſpect to her conſtitution, or 
government: and that his deſires were ex- 
tremely moderate ; at the ſame time he pre- 
ſented him with ſome very ſage propoſitions 
drawn, up in ſix articles; the firſt of which 
980 * the king ſhould be liberated from 
O 2 priſon, 
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priſon, and that his authority ſhould be re- 
ſtored to him, in the ſame manner as it ex- 


8 iſted previouſly to the roth of Auguſt. 


By way of anſwer, Dumouriez delivered 
to him the bulletin which he had juſt re- 
ceived officially, containing the decree that 
thanged the Natioflal Aſſembly into a Na- 
tional) Convention, and the monarchy. into a 
republic. Colonel Manſtein appeared to be 
much afflifted-at this intelligence, and the 
general himſelf did not conceal from! him; 

that he was extremely ſorry that things were 
carried to ſuch an extremity, more eſpecially 
as he did not perceive any remedy. Colonel 
Manſtein then ſet off for the enemy's camp; 
and it was agreed, that colonel Thouvenot 
ſhould repair to the head - quarters at ve 
in oder to ſigu the dart ell 
The general having learned that the king 
of Pruſſia was in want of coffee and ſugar, 
took the liberty to ſend him twelve pounds, 
not being able to find any more, and alſo 
ſome fruit and white bread. The preſent 
was received, but it was intimated to him not 
to repeat it. The utmoſt cordiality took 

place between the ad vanced poſts of the two 
| | 8 | armies, 
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| armies, and the French divided their bread. 
with the Pruſſians who were dying of hunger. 
The dyſentery made the moſt horrible ravages 
among them, and the bad quality of the 
water and forage occaſioned the death of 
their IP” which "oy 8 and de- 
voured. eos 
Colonel Thouvenot halted next day to 
the king of Pruſſia's  head-quarters, where 
he was well received. The duke of Brunſ- 
wick wiſhed to ſee him, communicated many 
obliging things for him to repeat to Dumou- 
riez, and reminded him that he had taken 
him priſoner thirty-two years before, and 
that he was much wounded upon that occa- 
fion. The marquis Luecheſini alſo converſed 
for ſome time with Thouvenot, who con- 
ducted himſelf upon this occaſion with much 
ability, He has fince publiſhed the particu- 
hrs of the conference. Colonel Manſtein and 
general Heymann had endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon Dumouriez to repair to the Pruſ- 
fian camp, but he neither accepted, nor 
refuſed this propoſition. He however would 
have been very cautious how he took 
ſuch a ſtep z not that he was afraid leſt the 
O 3 laws 
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hs of nations ſhould-be + violated in his 


perſon, but becauſe a free, being always a 


ſuſpicious people, the general was, Ne to 
be exceedingly circumſpect. 


n 
+ 
* 


While Thouvenot was in the Pruſfan 
camp, Dumouriez drew up a memorial, in 


Which he threw all the blame of the war 


on the houſe! of Auſtria, and endeavoured 
to perſuade the king of Pruſſia, that it was 
his intereſt to detach himſelf from an alli- 
ance with it, which was neither natural nor 


advantageous. He tranſmitted this paper to 


colonel Manſtein, beſeeching him to read it 


to the king, for the mutual intereſt of the two 
nations. Manſtein promiſed to comply, but 


he aſſured him at the ſame time, that this 


memorial would not produce any te ana | 


that he himſelf diſapproved. of it. 5 
Dumouriez, at that period, was moſt 


heartily, not indeed the perſonal, but the po- 


litical enemy of the houſe of Auſtria; they 


- were at open war, and he did but his duty 


in endeavouring to detach one of its allies. 
Perhaps, had he proved ſucceſsful, the bloody 


cataſtrophes that have taken place in France 


n not have occurred ;. perhaps peace 
EST | would 
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would have been concluded during that very 
year; and perhaps the calamities which all 
Europe experiences, and thoſe ſtill greater 
ones, with which ſhe is menaced, would have 
been effaced from the book of fate. 

On the morning of the 28th, a Pruſſian 

er n arrived from the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, and in conſequence of orders from 
him, delivered a manifeſto to the general, 
This paper was ſo imperative, ſo harſh, and 
ſo 1ll-timed, that after reading it twice over, 
he ſpoke to the aide-de-camp as follows: 
Sir, I have taken the liberty to trauſ- 
mit a memorial to the king of Pruſſia; I have 
not addreſſed myſelf to the duke of Brunſ- 
wick; he undoubtedly miſtakes me for a 
burgomaſter of Amſterdam ; tell him, that the 
_ truce ceaſes from this moment, and that 1 
have given orders to that n in your 
preſence.” - | 
 - Accordingly he immediately iſſued an or- 
der, which conferred great pleaſure on the 
whole army, He wrote to the ſame purpoſe 
to colonel Manſtein, and the negotiation here 


broke off. The manifeſto, drawn up by ſome _ = 


grams miniſter, had been compoſed and 
04 printed 
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printed two months before, and the commu- 
nication of it by the duke of Brunſwick was 
the more ill-timed at this epoch, as he ſtruck 
his camp two days e on purpoſe t to mo 
his retreat. ' © 

All theſe oy, and the appearance 
of ſo many Pruſſian officers in the camp, 
did not ſtagger for a ſingle moment the 
confidence of the army. Dumouriez, in order 
to ſound it, one day addreſſed himſelf as fol- 
lows to his ſoldiers, who always crowded 
around him when he repaired to the camp. 
„What think you, my children, of all 
_ theſe negotiations with the Pruſſians? do not 
they give riſe to ſome hay. per n 
new?” : | 

General, replied an en, in the name 
of all the reſt, · were it any other than you, 
we ſhould be uneaſy, and ſhould ſift into 
his conduct; but with you we ſhut our 
yah „ you are our father.” 

Alas! if this confidence had laſted, chk 
nation, then ſo noble, ſo generous, and fo 
faithful, 'would not at prefent be governed by 
monſters. mag the guillotine ; bit would not 
J. ; pee Les | | have 
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have fallen into the abyſs of barbarity and 
anarchy. | . 

The general had always told them, that 
whenever theſe negotiations were terminatedꝭ 
whatever the reſult might be, he would in- 
form them of it. He rendered an exact ac- 
count of every thing to the executive power, 
and the three commiſſioners who were along 
with him, and the moment that he had 
put an end to the truce, he cauſed all the 
papers to be publiſhed, that is to ſay, bis 
correſpondence with Manſtein, his memorial 
to the king of Pruſſia, and the manifeſto of 
the duke of Brunſwick : the convention, the 
army, and all the good citizens, approved of 
his conduct; but the infamous journals of 
the jacobins, the Prudhommes, and the Ma- 
rats, endeavoured to convert theſe proceed- 
ings into ſo many crimes. 5 
The above is an exact account of all the 
negotiations that took place between general 
Dumouriez and the Pruſſians. Their retreat, 
which followed immediately after, ſerved as 
the foundation of a thouſand fables. - The 
idea of reſiſting ſuch a formidable army was 
ſo hopeleſs, that they endeavoured at firſt to 

| | impute 
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impute his ſalvation to intrigue or a pro- 
found policy. They ſoon after paſſed from 


one extreme to another. After imagining 


Hat he had releaſed. himſelf from his embar- 


raſſments by deceiving the Pruſſians, the mo- 
ment they learned the diſmal ſtate of the 
enemy's army, and yet beheld it ſaved, they 


attributed the excellence of its retreat to a 
colluſion between him and the king of Pruſ- 
|, Ga; and many profound thinkers are ſtill per- 


ſuaded, that the ſafety of tbe French, in the 
firſt inſtance, and of the Pruflian army after- 
wards, were the effects of a very refined and 


F 


CHAP. 


(2 


CHAP. XI. 


Retreat of the Pruſſians. 


Two days after the publication of his ma- 
nifeſto, during the night between the 3oth 
of September and the iſt of October, the 
duke of Brunſwick ſtruck his camp at La 
Lune, and, ſending before him his artillery 
and heavy baggage, marched about a league. 
This movement was executed with the 
greateſt order. 

Dumouriez inſtantly iſpatched. general : 
Dampierre with a brigade of infantry, to 
occupy the camp of La Lune, which he 
found full of the carcaſſes of men and horſes. 
The ditches that ſerved as neceſſaries, were 
full of blood, many unfortunate wretches had 
fallen into, and periſhed in them. Dam- 
pierre was immediately obliged to abandon 
this camp, that his ſoldiers might not be in- 

| . fected 
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fected with the terrible epidemic malady that 


had prevailed there. The general alſo ſent 


orders to D*Harville to advance immediately 
from Pont-Favergues to Attigny, whence he 


was' to approach Chene-populeux with cau- 


tion, but the ſame time with ſufficient celerity 
to fall upon the rear guard of the emigrants, 


who would naturally retreat through this 


defile. He diſpatched an officer as a courier 


through Rhetel to Sedan, with orders for ge- 


neral Miaczinſki to advance with a ſtrong 
detachment on the ſide of Tannay, with a 


view to haraſs them during their march to- 


Wards Stenay or Mouzon, on their leaving 


the paſs of Chene - populeux. He immediately 

ſent off general Chazot with four battalions 
and three ſquadrons; he was to proceed 
through Rhetel by forced marches, to aſſume 
the command of Sedan, and inſtantly to take 
the field with four or five thouſand men, 
with whom' he was to advance through the 
opening of Carignan, and he was to con- 
cert meaſures with general Ligneville, ſo as 
to do the greateſt damage in their power to 
ſuch of the Prufffans as took the foad lead- 
ing to Longwy. He at the ſame time en- 
n joined 
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joined general Dubouquet to repair from 
Freſnes to Virgin. | 18 294 

He once more reinforced Re 8 
adranced guard on the right bank of the 
Aiſne with twelve battalions, ordering him 
conſtantly to haraſs the enemy on the ſide of 
Coude.. He commanded general Stengel to 


follow their rear guard as cloſe as poſſible, 


without ever loſing ſight of it, and he rein- 
forced him with all the light horſe commanded 


by F recheville, who advanced rapidly, by 


Nuran and Hans, towards Maſſige. 

It was agreed upon with Kellermann, that 
be. houle puſh! forward the diviſion under 
| lieutenant-general Deſpres-Craſfier, through 
Croix en- Champagne and Pertes, towards 
Manze and Morvaux, and ſend general Va- 
lence with the carabineers, ſome cavalry, and 
his battalion of grenadiers and chaſſeurs to 


20 upon general Stengel's left flank,” ditect- 


ing his march through er 
Challerange, and Breſſy. 
He commanded general Dillon to endea- 
vour to advance by Iſlettes, as far as Cler- 
mont on one hand, and to Varennes by La 
Chalade on the other; to reinforce Neuilly 


5 he 
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by Paſſavant; to annoy the enemy in its re- 
treat towards Verdun, and as ſoon as he had 
paſſed the defiles, to do the utmoſt harm in 


is power to the 1 under the | hong Ty | 


mann 
The three bodies cümanded by "TING | 


1 ville; Stengel, and Valence, forming together 
more than twenty- five thouſand men, con- 


fiſted | of the beſt troops belonging to the 
whole army, and were conducted by three 


of its moſt active generals. It ſeemed likely, 


that by diſplaying a little boldneſs, and con- 
certing meaſures properly together, they would 


have been able at leaſt to Jus annihilated 
th Pruffian rear guard. 515 


Dumouriez Was obliged e to n Svring 


th whole- of that day in the camp, to make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for ſuch 4 great 


movement; for although he had expected it 


for ſome time, yet the poſition of the enemy 


prevented him from completing theſe prepa- 


rations. He ordered all 'the proviſion deſ- 


tined for the ſupply of his own army, to 
be ſent back to Rhetel and Sedan, and thoſe 


for the army under Kellermann, to be con- 
veyed to Bar. He alſo diſpatched a courier 
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to Metz, with injunctions that the heavy 
artillery belonging to Lafayette's army, 
which had been left by him in that city, 
ſhould be kept in readineſs for Kellermann. 
Hearing nothing of his advanced guard on 
the ad, and perceiving that the Prufſians 
were ſuffered to retire without moleſtation, 
be repaired to the corps under Beurnonvilte, 
who had only puſhed forward a few feeble 
detachments, while he himſelf. remained at 
Vienae-le-Chateau ; he had received no intel- 
hgence from Stengel, although, according to 
his inſtructions, he ought to have kept up 
à communication with him, Stengel, on his 
ſide, had cantoned his troops along the 
Tourbe, and contented Opel with collect. 
ing a few ſtragglers,'' 

He received a letter full of; Pao 
bum lieutenant- general Valence, who, evinc- 
ing a ſuperior A tee of ardour and preciſion 
in his movements, had proceeded beyond 
Maſſige and engaged the enemy, but hearing 
nothing from either Stengel or Beurnonville, 
he had thought proper to retreat. The ge- 
neral ſpent the Whole of that day and the 

za in reſtoring order and good intelligence 
in 
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m this advanced guard, and he made the 


neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking Autry the 


next day, While a column of light infantry 
and huſſars, filing off by Condé, ſhould pe- 


netrate acroſs the woods to his former camp 


at Grandprey, which was choaked up with 
fick ſoldiers and baggage. He reinforced the 


paſs of La Chalade with four battalions, and 
inſtructed the commanding officer to pierce 
as far as Varennes, as Won as he heard a 


1 cannonade on the ſide of Grandprey. 


During the night between the 3d and 
os he received a* note from general Va- 


Hence, encloſing the copy of an order tranſ- 


mitted by general Kellermann commanding 
him to rejoin him. Valence obſerved, that 
he was well aware there muſt be ſome 
miſtake, but that he was forced to obey, 


and would begin his march immediately. 
Kellermann's order was dated from Suippe: 
it enjoined Valence to repair to him with- 


out delay, directing his courſe towards Cha- 
lons, as Dumouriez having no further oc- 
cafion for him, he thought proper to ſie 
rate, and repair to Chälons. 


The 


(9). 
The general was filled with indignation. at 
receiving this intelligence, which completely 


ſaved the Pruſſians. He had not concealed 


any thing from his colleague, he had com- 
municated his movement to him, and at the 
very moment when their ſucceſs. was about 
to be completed, he found himſelf abandoned 
without auy previous intimation. Beſides 
this, Kellermann's march through Suippe 
and Chalons was abſurd, for his baggage. be- 
ing at Vitry, and Lorraine being the place of his 
deſtination, his road lay th rough Vitry, Re- | 
vigny- aux- Vaches, or Clermont. After ſuch 
a defection, he ſaw, no reaſon for remaining 
8 ay longer on terms with Kellermann. 
The general replied to Valence, that Kel- 
lermann and himſelf were both under his 
orders ſo long as the armies remained toge · 
ther, that he prohibited him from falling 
back upon Suippe, but on the contrary, com- 
manded him to reſume his poſition, as the 
advanced guard to Stengel's left flank, and to 
follow the operations already intimated to 
him. He tranſmitted to Kellermann a copy 
of the order which he had forwarded to Va- 
"_ and. he charged Devaux, his aide-de- 
Vol. III. 3 camp, 
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camp, wii the diſpatch. He alſo ſent 
copies of the whole correſpondence to the 
commiſſioners of the convention, who were 
at St. Menehould, beſeeching them at the 


ſame time to join their orders to his, and | 


_ complaining bitterly of os 8 LP 
| extraordinary conduct. 


Valence informed the l, that he was 


exceedingly perplexed how to decide between 
two orders ſo contrary to each other, and 
two authorities which he equally recognized ; 
that the moſt direct one in reſpect to him 
was Kellermann's; that he was well aware 


not act in the teeth of it; that he would 
halt where he then was; and that having 
tranſmitted to his general the injunctions he 
had received, accompanied by his own re- 
preſentations, be entertained hopes that it 
would be ſpeedily countermanded. Du- 
mouriez could not but approve of Valence's 
conduct; he himſelf had faved his country 

by expreſs diſobedience. during the whole of 
his campaign: but it is a very delicate ſcience 
to diſobey at the proper moment. 


. re Was reduced to a ſtate of 5 


ſternation 
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ſternation at the reproaches of Dumouriez, 
and the ſerious temonſtrances of - colonel 
Devaux; he wept; made proteſtations, and 
wrote a letter of excuſe. The commiſſioners, 


who had juſt arrived at his army, completed 


the-confufion that [prevailed in his poor head 
he teturned to his: former camp, and com- 
manded Valence to reſume his poſition, and 
to execute every thing enjoined him by 
Dumduriea, Valence endeavo red by mearis 


of bis activity to repair the evils produced 
by His retrograde movement; he accordingly 


forward to Vouziers, where he de- 
ſeated # ſmall rear guard, and ſeized on ſome. 
baggage, and a few ſtragglers. General 


Miaczinſki, who lay in ambuſh near Tannay, 
with eight of nine hundred men, ſurprized 


the emigrants, cannonaded, put them to 


flight, and took ſome of their baggage; had he 


uſed leſs precipitation, he would have done 


more damage to them. 
The light troops under Beurnonville entered 


Gtandprey, and extended as far as Buzancy; 


they took a few more priſoners, and pillaged 


ſome baggage; but they had the ſagacity to 


E ſeveral waggons filled with ſick to 
F-2 retire 
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retire unmoleſted. Theſe unfortunate wretches 
were dying; many periſhed alſo from hun- 
ger in the woods; thoſe who ſurrender- 
ed themſelves” were  famiſhed, and enfee- 
bled; their bodies were ſwelled, and their 
Jivid countenances diſplayed a green or black 
hue. The French ſoldiers eviticed much 
Humanity: towards them. | 
An epidemick malady r in the village 
of Grandprey, where the Pruſſians had eſta- 
bliſhed their hoſpital; they had interred up- 
wards of three thouſand of their troops 
there. The route of this unfortunate army 
might be traced by the bodies of men and 
of horſes, which crowded the road. The 
peaſants killed all thoſe who ſtrayed from 
the army, and avenged themſelves of the 
exceſſes committed on the part of the Pruſſians 
and emigrants, by pillaging their baggage. 
The general having thus ſeen the Pruſſian 
army effect its eſcape, in conſequence of a 
- falſe movement on the part of Kellermann, 
he reflected on the beſt means of purſuing 
them. Dillon had paſſed the defiles, and 
was haraſſing the army under the prince of 
Hohenlohe, which having ſuffered leſs than 
91 | 5 that 
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that of the king of Pruſſia, although e 
by the ſame malady, was better able to reſiſt. 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to ſupport that 
general, who, in conſequence of puſhing the 
r too cloſely, might be beaten. 

He commanded Kellermann to file along 
| bs Clermont, and in the inſtructions tranſ- 
mitted to Dillon, he put him under his 
orders, while they purſued the Pruſſians in 
conjunction. He at the fame time defired 
Valence to paſs through la Croix-aux- bois, and 
rejoin his ee in chief. 

He enjoined general d' Harville to be at 
CheEne-populeux on the 7th, where he was 
to entrench himſelf, for his troops conſiſting 
of new levies were very irregular, and ſubject 
to panic terrour, and mutiny, as well as thoſe 


under general Dubouquet. He ſent this 


general with four new | battalions, to join 
lieutenant-general Chazot at Sedan, who 
with the help of theſe numerous reinforce- 
ments formed a ſmall army. 


On the 6th, be left his camp at St. Mene- 


hould, and advanced towards Vouziers, 


| where, he arrived on the 8th. The caſtle, 


in which he ſlept, had ſerved as the head 
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OVEN of the two brothers of Louis XVI. 
The doors of the apartments where they 
lodged were ſtill marked with chalk; the 
princes had kept open table there. The in» 
habitants told him, that a few days before 
his arrival, the king of Pruffia, whoſe head 
quarters were at Termes, had ſent for theſe 
princes, and ſeverely reproached them, on 
account of the falſe hopes they had inſpired 
him with, and that they had returned in the 
courſe of the evening, with all the ſymptoms 
of the moſt violent chagrin. He does not 
youch for the authenticity of this anecdote. ; 
Io motives obliged the general to carry 
his army to Vouziers. The firſt, that he 
Was forced to avoid Grandprey, which had 
been conyerted into a cemetrey replete with 
peſtilenitial exhalations, The fecond, that 
he was obliged to abandon the purſuit of the 
Pruſſians to Kellermann and Dillon, in Wore 
to fly to the relief of Liſle. | "oY 
The different . reinforcements Ree) by 
him had incteafed his army to eighty thou- 
ſand men. With Kellermann, in addition 
to his own army of more than twenty-five 
thouſand, he left 1 Apr under Dillon con- 
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6ſing of about twenty five thouſand ; the 
troops under Chazot of ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand; and thoſe aſſembled at Chalons, Troyes, 
and Vitry, which might amount to ten 
thouſand more, newly levied, and of an 
inferiour kind indeed, but he might have 
thrown them into the fortified towns, by way 
of replacing ſuch of the troops of the line 
as he might have occaſion to draught from 
their garriſons. Thus Kellermann had in 
fact, nearly fifty thouſand men under his 
command, which he might have increaſed, 
in the ſpace of a week, to at leaſt "kale 
thouſand, He had a train of battering ar- 
tillery to retake Verdun and Longwy, 
proviſion in his rear, and every thing he 
could deſire, to complete the total ruin of 
the Pruffians. The commiſſioners of the 
convention were alſo along with him, who 
would put all the civil authorities at his 
diſpoſal. | 

The general, in a ſeries of inſtructions 
which he tranſmitted to him, adviſed (for 
after their ſeparation he could no longer 
order him) to allow general Dillon to act 
P 4 * + 
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by himſelf againſt the rear guard of the 
Pruſſians, and to advance by a rapid march 
behind Etain and Gondrecourt, towards 
Longuyon, and after paſſing the Curne, to 
leave that river between him and the enemy. 
Had he followed this advice, the retreat 
of the Pruſſians would have been entirely cut 
He announced to him that the Pruſſian 
army, which was reduced to the moſt de- 
| plorable ſituation, would not retain poſſeſſion 
of Verdun and Longwy, but during the 
time neceffary to ſend off their heavy ar- 
tillery, their baggage, and their fick; and 
that being deſtitute of provifion, and having 
but very little ammunition, they would not 
endanger the garriſons of theſe two places, 
which they would certainly evacuate : that 
therefore it would be unneceſſary to attack 
theſe, and highly proper to get the are of 

them upon the frontiers. 
Aſter giving him this advice, which Was 
not followed, he diſpatched Beurnonville on 
the 12th, with the troops belonging to 
Flanders, which, in in conſequence of reinforce- 
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ments, formed a body of twenty-two thou - 
ſand men. He ſent general d'Harville to 


take upon him the command of the camp 
at Maubeuge, and reinforced it with about ten 
thouſand men. Lieutenant- general Lanoue 
had been falſely aceuſed by the jacobins, and 
the commiſſioners of the convention, without 
any further examination, had ordered this 
reſpectable old man to be - impriſoned in a 


dungeon at Douay, chooſing rather to de- 


prive the ſervice of his experience, than not 
to prejudge him guilty, 

Beurnonville employed the ſame celerity 

in this march as he had diſplayed during the 

former. Setting out from Vouziers on the 

12th of October, during a moſt ſtormy ſea- 

ſon, he arrived on the 21ſt at Valenciennes. 


Dumouriez at the ſame time went to Paris, 


which he reached on the 1 5th. 


The retreat of the Pruſſians from Chan. | 


pagne was made with the utmoſt order, and 
with great good fortune. The king of 
Pruſſia diſtinguiſhed | himſelf perſonally on 
this occaſion, marching conſtantly along 


with the rear ns and 0 as much 


courage 
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courage as he exhibited SORE the en- 
gagement at Valmy, where he preſented 
himſelf at the head of his columns. This 
army would have ſuffered very ſeverely 
during its paſſage through the defile of 


Grandprey, if general Dumouriez van guard 
bad executed his orders with vigour and 


preciſion, and if Kellermann had not ſuſ- 


Rs, pended. the. purſuit during a period of thirty- 


H& hours, in conſequence of his very el 
able movement towards Suippe. 
Eellermann would have completed the ruin 
of this army during its retreat from Verdun, 
through Luxembourg, and the country of 
Treves, if, inſtead of remaining in conjunction 
with Dillon, on purpoſe to follow its rear 
guard coolly and deliberately, he had con- 


formed to the inſtructions of general Du- 


mouriez, and advanced with rapidity againſt 


urs right flank. In place of this bald and 


daeeiſve movement, be allowed himſelf to be 
amuſed with conferences, and deemed him- 
ſilf exceedingly happy in ſeeing the Pruſſians 

_ evacuate the French territories, and in re- 
TP from them thoſe towns which they 
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ere unable to garriſen. He conſidered 
himſelf as too weak, although at the head 
of more than fifty thouſand men replete 
with courage, and with health, and he loft 
his ſenſes to ſo great a degree, that the 
commiſſioners diſpatched a courier to the 
general at Paris, ordering him to return with 
his army, to defend that part of the country, . 
which the Pruſſians threatened to reconquer, 
They at the ſame time rendered him reſpon= 
ſible for events. 

He told them in reply, that he would 
willingly charge himſelf with the whole 
reſponſibility ; that before he could poſſibly 
rejoin them, they would be no longer em- 
barraſſed with the Pruſſian army; and that 
as to himſelf, he was about to ſet off, on 
purpoſe to fave Flanders, and conquer the 
Low Countries. 

This lucky retreat on the part of the 
Pruſſians, the departure of Dumouriez, the 
ſlowneſs evinced by Kellermann in the pur- 
ſuit, and the evacuation without a ſiege 
of Verdun and Longwy, which every body 
believed the enemy would be able to pre- 
ms have ſanctioned the fables which 

were 


| ; i( 220 J 
were, ſpread abroad relative to the nego- 
tiations at St. Menehould, fables which he 

has refuted, as being equally, injurious to 

5 the Pruſſian monarch and his ;gonerals,, as as to 
* French commanders. 61 81 
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Events in the Northern Department. 
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. W iow already * that all the wah, 
forces deſtined to defend the northern de- 

partment, which is the neareſt frontier to 
Paris, conſiſted, in addition to the feeble 
garriſons, of forty- five battalions and twenty 
ſquadrons, divided among three camps. 
Duke Albert of Saxe Teſchen, after having 


detached general Clerfait, had but few troops 


on this frontier, and was incapable of at- 
tempting great enterpriſes. Accordingly the 
weakneſs being nearly equal on each fide, 
both the parties remained on the defen- 
five. 

The duke of Teſchen had however en- 
deavoured to invade the French territories, 
and had encamped for ſome time at St. Vaſt 
near Bavai; but he ſoon after retired” to 
| b Mons, 


Kan.) 
Mons, where he remained in tranquillity. 


He however reinforced the camp of Trinity 


near Tournay, and that of Bury, which 
was oppoſed to the camp of Maulde. 
Lieutenant-general Labourdonnaye com- 
manded in the department of the north, in 
the abſence of- general Dutiduriez: He had 
under his orders lieutenant- general Lanoue, 
who commanded the camp of Maubeuge, ge- 
neral Duval, who commanded at Pont - ſur- 


gambre, and lieutenant- general Beurnonville, 


who commanded the camp of Maulde. Lieu- 


tenant- general Moreton, at the head of the 


ſtaff of the northern army, was charged, in 
oompany with the commiſſary- general Malus, 
to continue the preparations for aſſembling 
the army, which the general wiſhed to have 
ready to enter the Low Countries in the 
courſe of that very year, in caſe he ſuc- 


cCeeded in driving the Pruffians from Cham- 
pagne, or to march with it, as a laſt 


reſource, to the ſuccour of Paris, ſhould the 


Pruſſians make too much progreſs. 


The rapidity with which Longwy was 


taken, the conſternation which he found pre- 


raleht 1 in Champagne, the diſorganiſation of 
| Lafayette's 


„„ 


Lafayette's army, its feebleneſs, its diſorder, 
and the want of every other reſource for re- 
ſiſting ſo formidable an army as that which 

oppoſed him, had obliged him to alter all his 


plans, and to ſend for general Duval and the 


troops in the camp of Pont - ſur-· Sambre, to 
enfeeble at the ſame time the camp of Mau- 
beuge, and not to leave with Lanoue any 
more than the number of troops neceſſary 
for a ſyſtem ſtrictly defenſive. 


Two days afterwards, being ſtill better 
acquainted with the enormous ſuperiority of 


the enemy, expecting that Verdun would 
make but a very ſorry defence, reckoning 


| but little on the aſſiſtance of marſhal Luck- | 


ner, whoſe age and Want of inclination en- 
| gendered doubts, and judging ,that the ſafety 
of France depended on the poſſeſſion of the 
defiles of Argonne, he found himſelf obliged 
to call in general Beurnonville to his afl 
ance with twelve battalions, three ſquadrons, 
and all the light troops belonging to the 
camp of Maulde. 
General Labourdonnaye, who was ſuppoſed 


to poſſeſs great talents, and who has ſince 


given the lie to this falſe reputation, had been 
ſent 
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| ſent for to Paris by the miniſter Servan, to 
command a central army, and he had been 


afterwards diſpatched to Chillons, where it 


was to aſſemble, Accordingly the northern 


department being entirely ſtripped of troops, 


was alſo left deſtitute of a commander, and 
Moreton, who remained at the head quarters 


at Valenciennes, was entruſted to tranſmit 


the orders of the general to the commandin g 
officers of the camps. 


During the latter part of the month of 


Auguſt, the Imperialiſts made ſeveral vigorous 


attacks on the camp of Maulde, but they 


had been always ſucceſsfully repulſed by the 
brave Beurnonville. Dumouriez was igno- 


rant of this circumſtance, but he had foreſeen, 


| when he ſent him orders to join him, that this 


camp, which was indifferent enough in it- 
ſelf, being enfeebled by the loſs of twelve 
battaliqns, and till more by that of the 


general who had hitherto defended it ſo well, 
and who alone was acquainted with its ſtrong 
and weak points, would not be able to hold 


out with a dozen of battalions under another 


y 


This 


(8; 


This camp is only ſeparated by the Scarpe 
from another, and far better poſition, that of 


Bruille. The Scarpe forms a junction with 
the Scheldt at the bridge of Mortagne. The 
Scheldt flows from Conde to Mortagne: the 
Scarpe, from St. Amand to the ſame place. At 


their confluence is the end of a bridge which 


may be very eaſily defended ; behind is Cha- 
| teau-I' Abbaye, which is an exceeding good 
poſt. In the rear of Chateau-l Abbaye is a 
height, in the centre of which ſtands the 


mill of Gourdin ; part of it forming the right 


of the camp, terminates. at the village of 
Bruille, and the left at the village of Ni- 
velle. Neither of theſe rivers is fordable, the 
borders too are marſhy on both ſides, and as 
the ground riſes towards the centre, they can 


be commanded either by the fixed or move- 


able batteries of the army encamped at Bru- 
ille, or rather at the mill of Gourdin. Be- 
hind the right wing of the camp is the vil- 
lage of Conde; in the rear of the centre is 
the foreſt of St. Amand, and in the rear of 
the left flank is the town of the ſame name. 
To abandon the camp of Maulde was a 
great ſacrifice, 'as it protected the noble plain 
bounded by Liſle; Douay, St. Amand, and 
Vor. III. * Orchies. 
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Orchies. - The laſt of theſe would then na- 
| turally fall into the hands of the enemy. St. 
Amand, which is a very weak poſt, although 
ſupported by the camp of Bruille, muſt alſo be 
forced to ſuccumb after a few days reſiſtance, 

but the troops had an opportunity of retreating 
towards Valenciennes, and the dangers of 
France were then too imminent to heſitate at 
the trifling conſideration of the devaſtation of 
the plains of Flanders, provided the ſafety of 
the fortified towns could be aſcertained; and 
in regard to them there was no danger what- 
ever, as the duke of Teſchen had not a ſuf- 

| Saum number of troops to undertake. fieges. 
| Dumouriez had foreſeen all the difavantages 

reſulting from the weakening of the camp N 

| Maulde ; but being forced by imperious ne- 
ceſſity, at the time he tranſmitted orders for 
Beurnonville's departure, he had authoriſed 
Moreton immediately to transfer the camp in 
queſtion to Bruille, and to confine himſelf 
to the defence of the banks of the Scheldt 
and the Scarpe, between Condé and St. 
Amand, taking care to fortify the entrance 
into St. Amand, on purpoſe to keep up the 
communication between Valenciennes and 
, at leaſt by the other ſide of the 

6 | | Canal 
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canal of Marchiennes, if he were deprived of 
that of Orchies. He had orders, in fine, 
. ſhould his garriſon prove too feeble, to re- 


move even the camp of Bruille, aud to re- 


inforce them with the troops belonging to 
it. However, as the newly levied battalions 
were aſſembling at Soiſſons, and as it was 
poſſible, that the army of Flanders might be 


reinforced in the mean time, he left it at 


Moreton's option to continue the camp at 
Bruille, and even not to remove that of 
Maulde, if he thought he had a ſufficient 
number of troops to defend it. 

Theſe orders arrived at Valenciennes on 
the 1ſt of September, and on the night be- 
fore, Beurnonville had experienced and re- 
pulſed a ſharp attack on the part of the 
enemy. Moreton, who was very brave, 
was alſo very well acquainted with military 
details; but he had never ſeen ſervice, and 
was totally ignorant of the art of war. 

He immediately aſſembled a council of war, 
confiſting of all the general officers ; the firſt 

queſtion was, whether in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, Beurnonville ſhould be ſuffered to 
depart. Several general officers were of opir 
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nion that he ought not ; they had the ex- 
ample of general Duma himſelf, to juſ- 
tify them, but the caſes were not ſimilar. 
Beurnonville put an end to the conteſt, by 
producing his orders, and ſwearing that he 
would execute them. The ſecond propo- 
ſition was, whether they ſhould preſerve the 
camp of Maulde, or, in compliance with the 
general's inſtructions, transfer it to Bruille. 
The latter was unanimouſly reſolved upon. 
Beurnonville then returned to his camp, 
where, in conſequence of the orders of the 
commander in chief, he left Berneron, the 
head of his ſtaff, and he himſelf ſet out 
next day for Rhetel. | 

- Moreton iſſued his orders for the removal 
of the camp. This operation was far from 
being difficult, for there was not a quarter 
of a league's march from one poſition to 
the other. The Auſtrians, however, were ap- 
priſed of the intended movement. *On the 
Scheldt, between Conde and Mortagne, were 
ſeveral large flat-bottomed boats laden with 
forage, Orders had been iſſued not to per- 
mit theſe boats to lie along fide. of each 

other, becauſe two of —_— if thus placed, 


would 


(22) 
would reach acroſs the river, and ſerve 


all the purpoſes of a bridge. The Au- 


ſtrians taking advantage of the negligence 
of the F rench, paſſed over theſe boats in 
the manner already indicated, and one 
column attacked Chateau-I Abbaye while 
another aſſaulted the camp of Maulde. 
The French being taken by ſurpriſe at the 
moment when they were buſied in decamp- 
ing, and not having a ſingle man of abilities 
to rally them, abandoned their tents, bag- 
gage-waggons, and cannon, and falling into 
diſorder, threw themſelves into St. Amand, 
Conde, Valenciennes, and even Bouchain. 
The Imperaliſts, profiting by their ſucceſs, 
aſſailed St. Amand on all fides, during that 
very day, and carried it, The garriſon of 
Orchies ſheltered itſelf at Douay, and the 
enemy got poſſeſſion of the whole flat coun- 
try. Moreton withed to recall Beurnon- 
ville, who told him in reply, that he could 
not remedy the evil which had occurred; 
that he had no manner of occaſion to be 
afraid for the fortified places, and that, there- 
fore, he would continue his march. He did 
right. The people of Valenciennes were 
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eager to hang Moreton ; and the commiſ- 
fioners from the convention were reſolved to 
caſhier him; he however produced the orders 
of the commander; in chief, and dby that means 
—_ 

The rout at the camp of Maulde made a 
great noiſe in Paris: but the dread of the 
Pruſſians occupied the people's minds ſtill 
more. Dumouriez informed the miniſter at 
war, that it would be neceffary to fend Labour- 
donnaye to the army of the north, with a 
commiſſion as commander in chief, and alſo 
to transfer to the northern department all 
the battalions that had been aſſembled at Soiſ- 
ſons, which might be diſtributed among the 
fortified towns; that Labourdonnaye could 
watch the motions of the enemy, draw from 
ſuch of the places as were leaſt in danger 
a few troops in order to form a ſmall flying 
camp, with Which he might hover about, 
and haraſs the duke of Teſchen, if he en- 
'tered France with an army; and that as to 
the pillage that might enſue, this was a 
misfortune for which the nation could in- 
fGemmfy the inhabitants, 
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| The duke of Teſchen in the — of a 
fortnight afterwards, by way of. making a 
uſeful diverſion, and perhaps, in conſequence 
of falſe intelligence, preſented himſelf be- 
fore Liſle with tweuty-five thouſand men, 
and a numerous attillery, He did not pre- 


tend to beſiege it, for his troops were not 


ſufficiently. numerous, but a coup de main 
he thought might poſſibly ſucceed, as the 
garriſon was feeble, and. anarchy prevalent. 
\ Rualt, who commanded in the place, Champ- 
Morin at the head of the engineers, and 
Guiſcard, colonel of artillery, were well 
able to defend it, but they were not obeyed. 
The duke of Teſchen ſubjected it to a violent 
bombardment. 

This pretended ſiege of Lifle was carried 
on with the greateſt vigour at the epoch of 


the retreat of the Pract; the general 


therefore was extremely eager to ſet out in 
order to relieve that important place. The 
more conſiderable the town was, the more 
did he dread the example of Longwy and 
Verdun. Had this city, which is the capital of 


Flanders, been ſubdued, more than a hundred 


thouſand men muſt have been employed, and 
—.— Q 4 * upwards 
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wards of ſix months conſumed, in order to 
recapture 3 

The ungrateful at who had "IN 
their dentekades from the Pruſſians, rendered 
him reſponſible for events that occurred at 
eigbty leagues diſtance from him. In fine, 
it was Har more important for France to 
fave Liſle, than to purſue the Pruſſians; 3 and 
this is what determined Dumouriez to re- 
ſign this taſk to Kellermann, while he 1 


ſelf marched into Flanders. 
74? ; $19 — 4 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Reflections. 


Tunis campaign deſerves the attention of 
all military men. The particulars of it are 
inſtructive, and deſerve to be ſtudied. Its ſin- 
gularity has been long an hiſtorical problem, 
even to thoſe who ſerved during it; the 
picture which it preſents is truly extra- 
ordinary. A French general at the head of 
a great party, and who had been the idol 
of his nation, revolts againſt the legiſlative 
power, become the ſole repreſentative, in 
conſequenee of the captivity of the king; 
heafterwards flees; his army, confiſting of no 
more than twenty-three thouſand men, deſ- 
titute of leaders and ſuperiour officers, re- 
mains in a ſtate of diſorganization, and con- 
ſternation. At the ſame time a powerful 
king, at the head of eighty thouſand men, 
enters France, and two fortified towns ſur- 


render 
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render without attempting to make a defence, 
A general but little known, and who had 
never before ated as a commander in chief, 
arrives, and aſſumes a very ſtrong poſition ; 
he is forced from it and ſurrounded ; he 
eſcapes, ſaves his army, notwithſtanding its 
momentary diſorder, occupies a ſecond camp, 
and is there enveloped by the enemy, which 
gets between him and Paris. This formidable 
enemy, although at no more. than fix leagues 
diſtance from Chalons, and ten from Rheims, 


does not even penetrate! to Chalous and 


| Rheims, loſes near thirty thouſand men, out 
of vhich only two thouſand at the moſt fell by 
the ſword, evacuates the two fortified places 
which it had taken, and retreats into Ger- 
many. All theſe events, which border on 
the marvellous, occur within leſs than fix 
weeks, and France is reſcued from one of 
the greateſt dangers recorded in her annals. 
The details which have been given explain 
how a ſeries of faults produced a ſucceſſion 
of misfortunes. The Pruſſian army entered 
France in the perſuaſion, that it had not any 
difficulty to encounter. Its firſt ſucceſles 
corapletely confirmed it in this errour, which 
| had 


\ 


no YI 

had been propagated by the emigrants. They 
deeming themſelves certain in reſpect to their 
intelligence, announced too great a degree 
of confidence, and promiſed far too much, 
which occaſioned them to receive many diſ- 
agreeable rubs from this army. 
20 Phe principet faults committed by the 
Pruffians were: 

Iſt. After the capture of Longwy, not to 


have attacked Montmedy at the fame time as 
Verdun, if they wiſhed to conquer France 


foot by foot, commence a regular war, and 
infure winter quarters and a fafe retreat, 
They had more troops than were neceſſary 
for this purpoſe. 

2d. They were acquainted with Lay- 
fayette's rebellion, and ſubſequent deſertion 
with his general officers, and thoſe belong- 
ing to his ſtaff. This event was exceedingly 
important. He had arrived, on the 21ſt, 
Longwy was taken on the 22d, why did 
not they inſtantly puſh forward a body of 
thirty thouſand men towards Stenai and Mou- 
on, on purpoſe to attack this army while 
deſtitute of leaders, and at the time when it 


Was in a ſtate of conſternation, in order at 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, to draw over the troops of the line, as 
the emigrants had informed them how eaſily 
they might have been gained? It is certain, 
that if between the 22d and 28th, a body 
of the enemy's troops had preſented itſelf 
before Mouzon, the French army would 
have diſbanded ; perhaps indeed, if a few of 
the. officers belonging to the old government, 
who were well known to, and eſteemed by 
the ſoldiers, and there were ſome of theſe in 
the army of the princes, had preſented them- 
ſelves with a ſimple detachment, they might 
have ſeduced part of the troops of the 192 and 
eſpecially the cavalry. en 

When it is reſolved to invade a country a 
torn to pieces in conſequence of a revolution, 
when a great party is ſuppoſed to be favour- 
able to their wiſhes, when they would reſcue 
2 king from his fetters, and when a cam- 
paign has been commenced at too late a 
period, the invaders, more eſpecially if pro- 
vided with a great army, ought to multi- 
ply their force by means of their celerity, and 
dart like a thunderbolt towards the capital, 
that the people intended to be ſubjected may 
not be belt time for recollection. It was ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceffary to begin by taking Longwy, and at- 


point of invaſion, and render the defenſive 
ſyſtem uncertain, and divided. But as ſoon 
as Longwy was taken, they ought, on learn- 
ing the news of Lafayette's flight, to have 
marched inſtantly againſt Mouzon and Sedan, 
on purpoſe either to have diſſipated, or gained 
over the French army, This would have 
been a maſter ſtroke, and it was alſo con- 
formable to the rules of the military art ; for 
this army being once deſtroyed, there re- 
mained no other obſtacle, either in the way 
of a methodical warfare, or the expedition 
Pati. 5 

zd. The Pruſſians attacked Verdun with 
fifty thouſand men, while general Clerfait, with 
an army of obſervation, occupied the right 
hand ſide of the Meuſe. There was no 
manner of occaſion for ſo large an army 
to attack Verdun, which could not be 
ſuccoured from any quarter, for Luckner 
was kept in check by the body of troops under 
the prince de Hohenlohe, and Dumouriez 
by that under Clerfait. After taking Verdun, 
it was the intention of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick 


tacking Thionville, in order to conceal the 


„ 
wick to lead his army to Paris. During 
the ſiege of the former place, he ought to 
have detached general Kalkreuth, with twenty 
thouſand men, to take poſeſion of the de- 
files of Argonne, 
By this movement the duke of Brunſwick | 
would have made himſelf maſter of the fo- 
rage along the banks of the rivers Aire and 
Aiſne, .and forced the French to have retired 
with all poſſible ſpeed from before Sedan, 
in order to reach Rheims, by paſſing through 
Rhetel : as the fiege of Verdun continued no 
longer than two days, on the third or fourth 
he could have relieved general Kalkreuth's 
army in the poſition of St. Menehould, and 
that general might then have advanced to 
Chalons, where he would have found very 
large magazines. The Pruſſians, when once 
maſters of the Marne, would have been abun- 
dantly ſupplied with every thing. 
4th. The army of obſervation under gene- 
ral Clerfait, the moment that it perceived ge- 
neral Dumourtez's movement directed towards 
Stenai, ought to have ſupported that poſt, 
on purpoſe to have had an opportunity of 
eroſſing the Meuſe, and of purſuing the 
ES French 
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French general. It was even ſtrong enough 
to have croſſed the Meuſe, and 3 
againſt him, or at leaſt to have aſſumed a 


poſition acroſs this little plain, covering itſelf 
at the ſame time by means of the wood of 


Neuville. In this poſition it would have had 


the defile of Grandprey behind it, which Du- 


mouriez could not have reached without an 
attack, and this was not the time to hazard a 
battle with a feeble and diſorganized army, 


which was however the ſole reſource of 


France, more eſpecially when_ he had no 
more ammunition than was ſufficient for an 
engagement of four hours. 

General Clerfait would have then ſeen, 
that Dumouriez wiſhed to gain the defile 
of Grandprey ; he would accordingly have 
intercepted the paſſage, and would have 
forced him to return in order to pro- 


ceed through Chene-populeux.. General 


Clerfait might then have advanced to Grand- 


prey, and by taking poſt at Vouziers, he 


would have had the Aiſne between him and 


the French general, and haye thus cut off 
his communication with Chalons. 
: 5. All 
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th. All theſe faults were committed, Ver- 


dun was taken on the 2d, and Dumouriez 
did not arrive until the 4th in the camp of 


Grandprey. Why did the duke of Brunſ\- 
wick loſe fix precious days at Verdun? and 
why did not he march inſtantly to Grand- 
prey, to diſlodge the French before they had 
time to fortify themſelves? Why did he 
not know, that from want of troops, general 


Dumouriez had been obliged to leave the 


paſſage of Chene-populeux open? Why did 
not he order general Clerfait to advance thi- 
ther with rapidity, and thence march to At- 


tigny, to oblige Dumouriez to abandon his 


poſition ? 

6th. He attacked the alles of n 
la Chalade, and Iſlettes, faintly and to no pur- 
poſe; a neglect on the part of the French 
general laid open to him the paſſage of 
Croix-aux-bois; general Clerfait ſurprized 


the troops there, and made himſelf maſ- 


ter of this defile, after two days engage- 
ment. Then was the time to have profited 
by this victory, in conſequence of which 


: general Dumouriez was hemmed in, and 


to have driven from Vouziers the body of 
troops 
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troops under general Chazot, who had juſt 


been defeated. General Clerfait might have 
afterwards ſurrounded the heights of Vacox 


and Autry without any riſk, becauſe the 


river would have been between him and the 
French, who 8 have been inevitably 
md. 

th. Not only was the wrench general ſuf- 
fered to eſcape and make an incredible re- 
treat, which ought to have been foreſeen, 
as it was the only chance left; but they 
did not cauſe him to be purſued unleſs by 
a few huſſars, and neglected to put them- 
ſelves in a ſituation to take advantage of a 
panick terrour that occurred in his army, or 
of the diſorder that followed; and they alſo 
permitted him to take quiet poſſeſſion of the 
excellent camp of St. Menehould, where he 
was allowed time to effect his two _ 
tions, 

8th, They loſt one day more in following 
him, which gave him time to receive the 
reinforcements under Beurnonville, for if the 
king of Pruſſia had appeared on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, on the. heights of Valmy 
and Gizaucourt, inſtead of parading there on 
X the 
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the 20th, Beurnonville would have made 2 
retrograde march to Chilons, and Kellermann 
to Bar. Dumouriez would then have been 
actually ſurrounded a ſecond time, as he could 
not 'abandori the poſition of St. Menehould 
for fear of opening the paſſage of * to 
the prince of Hohenlohe. 

9th. Why, after the firſt ;neboftuatittempts 
to forte the paſſage of Iflettes, did the duke 
of Brutiſwick obſtinately perſiſt in {allowing 


the prince de Hohenlohe to remain inactive? 
and why did he not ſend him to Bar to 


prevent Kellermann's march, to open the 
way into a rich and fruitful country, well 


calculated for the ſubſiſtence of the troops, 
and to menace Vitry and Troyes, which Du- 


mouriez could not have ſufficiently covered 
without leaving amt and — unpro- 

tectedꝰ 56 0 $ 
Toth, On the 26th in the morning, an 
errour on the part of Kellermann put the 
duke of Brunſwick in a ſituation to beat 
that general in the ſight of his colleague, as 
Hannibal formerly defeated Minutius in the 
preſence of Fabius. He very phlegmatically 
commenced an uſeleſs cannonade, which 

colt 
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coſt him gans men, and loſt four inelli⸗ 
mable hours, inſtead of deciding the affair im- 
mediately by a ſudden attack, the ſucceſs of 


which was infallible, and the attempt not 


dangerous, as his retreat was ſecured. 
11th, But this fault originated in another ſtill 
more important ohe. The duke of Brunſ- 


wick having ſucceeded in forcing general Du- 
mouriez from his poſt of Grandprey, he 


ought to have calculated, that, on aſſuming 


that poſition, he muſt have eſtabliſhed his 


ovens and magazines at Chilons,' and that 
that place was his place of arms, and the 


repoſitory of his ſuccours of all kinds. Cha- 


lons is a large ſtraggling town, all the houſes 
of which are built with wood, and is inca- 
pable of tnaking any reſiſtance, The troops 
under Beurnonville, which had arrived there 
after a hard and uninterrupted march of fifteen 
days, were greatly haraſſed, and conſequently 
incapable of making any defence. The new 
levies at Chalons and the camp of l' Epine 
would have only increaſed the conſternation 
and diſorder. Inſtead of parading before the 


camp of St. Menchould, the duke of Brunſ- 


wick would have exhibited a deciſive ſtroke 
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of genius, had he advanced with his whole 
army ſtraight forwards to Chalons, and made 
2 rapid attack on whomever. he might have 
found there. In that caſe, he would have 
certainly diſperſed the es ws. Sy; on 
all the magazines. „ 
Dumouriez would hen r had no 1 
reſource left, than to have inſtantly aban- 
doned the cainp of St. Menehould and the 
deſile of Iſlettes, to have eſeaped by the 
way of Paſſavant and Revigny, to have joined 
Kellermann, and to have croſſed the Marne 
at Vitry, endeavouring by long marches to 
baue gained the banks of the Seine, thus aban- 
doning the whole of Champagne. Prince 
Hohenlohe would have then procecded by 
St. Menehould, and effected his junction, and 
the Pruſſian army being abundantly ſupplied 
with proviſion,, could have carried the war 
into the very heart of France. The coun- 
ter- revolutionary party, which actually ex- 
iſted, would then have declared itſelf, and a 
_ civil, war being added to the efforts of a 
formidable army, it is to be preſumed, that 
a A would bare been ef- 
fected. e 


'D umouriez 
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Dumouriez had foreſcen this danger; he 
had pitched: upon the camp of St. Menehould, 
on purpoſe to attract the attention of the 
duke of Brunſwick, and prevent him from 
making a briſk attack on Chalons, becauſe 
he had calculated that this general, not 
chooſing to leave an army behind him, would 
ſtrive to diſlodge it, before he marched to- 
wards the Marne. But he had come to a 
determination, in caſe the duke of Brunſ- 
wick had advanced directly towards Chilons, 
to facrifice Dillon, whom he would have 
left at. Iſlettes, and to have proceeded to 
Chalons by a forced march, with a view of 
anticipating the Pruſſians at the camp of 
PEpine, where he would have found the corps 
under Beurnonville, and gotten Kellermann 
to join him. He had the advantage of one 
long march over the Pruflians, but his 
army was little uſed to manoeuvres, and 
between Auve and Chalons there were ſix 
leagues of a plain to be croſſed. This, 
which was the greateſt fault committed 
by the duke of Brunſwick; proved de- 
ciſive. He was too flow, and too metho- 
dical, | 
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+ 12th. In fine, having neglected to prevent 
the junctions; perceiving. the French ge- 
neral poſted at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men in an impregnable camp; ſeeing con- 
ſiderable bodies of troops aſſembling at 
Chilons' and Rheims; having forgotten to 
ſeize on the firſt of theſe two towns, at the 
moment when this ſtep would have been 
practicable and deciſive; being no longer 
able to make ſuch an attempt, either with 
his whole army, or by means of detachments, 
without expoſing himſelf to be. followed, 
attacked, and perhaps defeated ; finding his 
troops enfeebled in conſequence of a terrible 
dyſentery ; his horſes deſtitute of corn and 
- forage; the march of his convoys long and 
difficult, and famine ravaging his camp; 
the duke of Brunſwick muſt then have been 
convinced of the neceſſity of retreating ; and 
it was a great errour to have delayed that 
event. Every day loſt in conſequence of his 
' irreſolution- augmented the ſufferings, the 
dangers, and the ruin of this unfortunate 


army, for it was evident, that it muſt always 


end in 2 retreat at laſt, FE 
Had 
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Had the duke of Brunſwick returned 
through the defiles. on the 2oth or 21ſt, 
leaving general Clerfait to defend the courſe 
of the Aiſne, and general Hohenlohe to guard 
the Aire, he might even then have taken Sedan, 
and perhaps Montmedy, before his troops 
retired into winter quarters. The campaign 
would in that caſe have ſtill proved of great 
utility, for as Sedan protected the two flanks 
of the foreſt of Argonne, its defiles would 
have been then bereaved of all their impor- 
tance, He would thus alſo have taken ſome 
ſteps highly favourable to the ſucceſs of the 
enſuing campaign, and, what was of great 
importance, Dumouriez would have been 
| ſtill forced to neglect the protection of the 
northern department, and even to have 
ſtripped it of more troops on purpoſe to 
defend Champagne, 
 _ Theſe are the moſt eſſential faults with 
which the Pruſſians can be reproached; there 
were a few others of leſs conſequence, from 
which the French general would have reaped 
more profit, if he had been at the head of 
an army compoſed of troops of the line, ſuch 
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as this Was four years before, aud commanded 
by experienced officers, and well informed | 


a 


In coplecuence of ſuch. . errours, 
Dumpurics was not under the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to negotiations, in order to 


_ fave his country. The firſt conference took 


place on the 22d, and he had then collected 
together ſixty thouſand men within a for- 
midable camp. He was indeed a little 
ſtraitened i in reſpect to his convoys, but he 
was not in actual want of any thing. He 
well knew the ſcarcity that prevailed among 


the Pruſſians, and he had taken all the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to increaſe it; every day 
augmented the ſuperiority of his poſition over | 


theirs, and he was certain of diſconcerting | 
the objects of their campaign by temporiſing; 
he therefore could not regard the overtures 
made by them in any other light than as a 
proof of their embarraſſment. 

The French have three faults to e 
themſelves with. The firſt is to be attributed 
ſolely to general Dumouriez; it conſiſted in 
his confiding too readily to the report of a ſub- 
altern ; 3 in having withdrawn the troops from 


the 
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the deſile of Croix-aux-bois, and allowing 
it to be ſurpriſed by general Clerfait. This 
errour was afterwards repaired, as the enemy 
did not know how to take advantage of it ; 
but it might have ruined all. 

The ſecond was committed by Kellerman 
on the 2oth of September, in conſequence of 
his miſtaking his field of battle for his camp, 
which occaſioned the cannonade at Valmy, 
becauſe the duke of Brunſwick, by being 
too ſlow in getting poſſeſſion of the height 
of Gizancourt, which Kellermann had com- 
mitted a ſecond fault by neglecting to oc- 
cupy, and making a ſudden attack on the 
mill of Valmy, loſt the opportunity of defeat- 
ing that general, 

The third, which is to be partly aſcribed 
to the generals commanding the advanced 
guard, and ſtill more to Kellermann, is the 
| ſlowneſs evinced in purſuing the Pruſſians 
during their retreat, and the allowing them to 
return through the * of Grandprey with 
impunity. 

As Dumouriez is not at all intereſted in 
reſpe& ta what concerns the remainder of 
the retreat from Verdun and Longw y. 

I | having 
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having ſet out for Paris on the 1 ach of 
| OQtober, and as Kellermann and Dillon have 


not publiſhed any official account of it, he 


daes not know any thing concerning it, but 
what he read in the newſpapers of the day, 


and is therefore utterly ignorant as to all 


* 


on, and predicted that event in conſequence 
of diſeaſe, and the ſcarcity of proviſion, 

So far from dreaming of ſupplying theſe two 

towns with / proviſion, the Pruſſian army 
had long ſince conſumed the twelve thou- 
- ſand ſacks of grain which they, found in 
Verdun. That place is but weak, and 


the particulars. But he does not believe 
that the Pruſſian army was ſaved by nego- 


tiations, as its retreat was never likely to 


be cut off, which would however have oc- 


curred, had Kellermann, inſtead of remaining 


0 coupled to Dillon, advanced behind the 
Curne to Longuyon, as was 0 e res. 
Ss commended to him, | 


As to the evacuation bf thi fortified 
ined; Dumouriez had already calculated 


the ' garriſon left there would have been 
captured. Perhaps the duke of Brunſwick 


N ought! haye endeavonyed to preſerve Longwy, 


which 


I» te > . foe = 
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which being on the extreme frontier, could 
have been revictualled, and ſuccoured in caſe 
of a ſiege, or he might have conſigned that 
place into the hands of the Imperialiſts or 
emigrants, 

But he knows, that at this epoch the 
duchy of Luxembourg, and the country of 
Treves, were exhauſted, that the important 
fortreſs of Luxembourg itſelf was deſtitute 
of proviſion, and - encumbered with the ſick 
belonging to this unfortunate army, and that 
general Clerfait was obliged to make long 
marches in order to defend the Low Coun- 
tries, while the Pruſſian army was under 
the neceſſity of ſetting out to retake Franc- 
fort, to arreſt the progreſs of general Cuſtine, 
and fave Cablentz, and the country of 
| Treves... 

It is to the conjunction of all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances that he attributes the evacuation 
of Longwy. 

It is wrong to run in queſt of myſterious 
cauſes, for events which naturally explain 
themſelves by the moſt ſimple rules of the 
military art, and good ſenſe; but mankind 
is fond of the marvellous. Another motive 


gave 
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gave birth to all theſe fables. The REM 


had made a ſudden tranſition from the great. 
. eſt conſternation to the : greateſt inſolence. 


They at firſt expected to behold the king 


of Pruſſia enter Paris as a conqueror. When 


of doubt but that they ſhould- ſee him drag- 


ged thither, loaded with fetters. Thoſe 
ruffians believed that an army might be taken 


with as much facility as they themſelves 


could aſſaſſinate an ariſtocrat or a moderate 
in the ſtreets of Paris. 
The Prudhommes and Marats have in- 


vented the moſt atrocious and the moſt 


ſtupid calumnies, both againſt the king of 
Pruſſia and the French generals. This ex- 
empted them from gratitude to the latter; 
and by inſpiring the nation with ſuſpicions 
. againſt them, diminiſhed. their credit, which 
might ſome day have been oppoſed to their 
diforganizing, and anarchical plans. 

Dumouriez had aſſuredly ſaved his ty, 
u from that moment they ſought his de- 
ſtruction. When ſervices are too great they 
become crimes. France in her cradle diſ- 


1 the vices of Rome in her decrepitude, 


* & 2 © 


affairs began to change, they had no manner 


ing its momentary ſucceſſes, 


EST. $9: 
and never pardons a victorious general. 
Cuſtine, Houchard, Biron, Brunet, have 


been the victims of this pernicious ingratitude, 
which willruin that republick, notwithſtand- 
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CHAP. I, 


Dumouriez at Paris. 


GENERAL Dumouriez arrived at Paris on 
the 16th of October. He had received du- 
ring his whole journey the moſt affecting 
marks of the gratitude of the people, more 
eſpecially in Champagne, the inhabitants of 
which were indebted to him for their ſalvation. 
The inhabitants of Paris alſo afforded him 
2⁊l4e very kind reception, but the convention 
fearing to enhance his conſideration too much, 
by conferring publick marks of national 
ſatisfaction, and far from imitating the an- 
cient republicks by beſtowing triumphs, 
feſtivals, and plaudits, ſcarcely approved of 
the promotions which either neceſſity, or 
| a ſpirit 


[ 
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à ſpirit of Juſtice, h had induced the ** 0 
make. 132 i 
He preſented himſelf 8 it on the dos 
Aer his arrival, and pronounced a very la- 
conick ſpeech at the bar, in which he an- 
nounced that he only meant to remain at 
Paris during four days, for a part of his 
army being on its march to ſuccour Liſle, 
he had deemed it neceſſary to paſs through 
the capitalʒ in order to treat with the miniſters 


relative to his future proceedings; he added 


that he ſhould be at Valenciennes between: 
the acth and 2 Sch, and would then 285 e 
take the field. „ 

He Was engel to offer this kind of excuſe 
for his appearance, becauſe he was informed, 
that by way of finding ſomething to blame 
in his conduct, he had been cenſured for 


leaving his army without permiſſion. He 


did not quit his army, ſince it was upon its 
march; it was of the utmoſt conſequence 


to have an interview with the miniſters, in 


order to agree upon a general plan, and alſo 


on the particular operations relative to his 
entrance into the Low Countries. Inſtead 
of taking the ſame route as his army, he 


paſſed 


e 3 


8 = paſſed through Paris; and nothing but ha- 


tred, baſeneſs, and jealouſy, could blame a 
journey indiſpenſable in its nature, of which 
he had informed the executive power before - 


hand. The preſident however replied to 
im in a very genteel manner, and granted him 
the honours of the ſitting, but the aſſembly 
; adjourned in a very ſhort time afterwards, 


becauſe ' the Impartialiſts and: | Girondifts 


- overwhelmed him with embraces and ca- 


refles, although it had been agreed to main- 


wein the dignity of the convention by a 


gravity which they were unable to ſuſtain. 
The miniſters, who were Servan, Roland; 


|  Qlavisres, | Danton, Lebrun, and Monge, 
appeared to hirn to live together in the utmoſt 
_ cordiality. + They carried: him to two publie 
entertainments, where he was greatly ap- 


plauded, and a celebrated female of Paris 


mvited him to 1 charming feſtival given on 
ths occaſion, at which all the performers 


belon ging to the different theatres compli- 


mented him. Many members of the convene 
tion, and ſeveral of the miniſters aſſiſted at this 


fen, wiket eee a momentary 
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interruption, in conſequence of a very ridi- 
culous occurrence. 
On the retreat of the 1 be had 
ſent general Chazot with four battalions and 
three ſquadrons, to reinforce the garriſon of 
Sedan, and in conjunction with lieutenant 
general Ligneville to [haraſs the enemy's 
rear guard. Among theſe battalions were 
two of the federates of Paris, the one called 
the repub/ican, the other belonged to the 
ſed ion of Maucunſeil. Chazot repaired with 
theſe to Rhetel. Four deſerters from the 
emigrants arrived in that place, in order to 
ſurrender themſelves; they were ſimple ſol- 
diers. The federates ſurrounded, and wiſhed 
to kill them, Chazot was informed of this 
circumſtance. The municipality and the 
inhabitants implored him to exert his au- 
thority over theſe cannibals. He endea- 
voured to make them releaſe theſe unfortunate 
men; on this they overwhelmed him with 
injuries, nay, they wiſhed to kill him, and 
theſe four unhappy creatures were actually 
maſſacred. The municipality on this drew 
up an account of their proceedings, which 
general Chazot tranſmitted to the command- 

Vor. III. 8 22 er 
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er in chief, accompanied by a 3 com- 
7 plaint on his own part. | ; 


He received this intelligence at Vourld, 
and all the army heard of the crime with 


horrour. He ordered Beurnonville, who paſſed 


cloſe to Sedan in his way to Flanders, to 
ſurround and diſarm theſe two battalions, to 
ſend back their colours to their reſpective 


ſections, and to order the men to be con- 


ducted by the marechauſee to Paris, there to 
be puniſhed by the ſections themſelves. He, 
however, left it to Beurnonville's diſcretion 


to pardon them, in caſe they pointed out, 
and delivered up ſuch as were guilty. 


Beurnonville executed this ſentence with 
equal addreſs and firmneſs. He himſelf, 
unaccompanied by any one, appeared before 
the battalions, read the general's orders, and 


commanded them to ground their arms, and 


depoſit their colours. Theſe unfortunate 


men fell at his feet, burſt into tears, ac- 


knowledged the enormity of their crime, and 


delivered up forty- two culprits. Beurnonville 


pardoned them, reſtored their arms and 
their colours, made the battaliou of Maucon- 
ſeil enter into Sedan, and carried along with 


8 himſelf 


an a ew Ro 
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Himſelf the battalion called the republicans 
which was a very fine one, and ſince that 


period has become the general's confidential 


battalion, that on which he could depend 


moſt, and the model of the whole army. It 


was impoſſible for ſuch an atrocious adven- 
ture to terminate in a happier way. Their 
repentance was ſincere, the crime was pu- 
niſhed in an exemplary manner, at leaſt: the 


guilty were ſurrendered and arreſted, and two | 


good battalions were regained ; the con- 
vention and the ſections of Paris were there- 
fore very well ſatisfied. 

But the principal culprit had aged and 
returned inſtantly into Paris. This was an 
artiſt of the name of Palloy *, one of the 
conquerors of the Baſtille, a furious jacobin, 
and a very ſanguinary man. He was lieu- 
tehant-colonel of the republican battalion. 

He carried his complaints to his friend 


Marat, one of whoſe agents he in all like- 


libood was. Immediately after this, the hall 
of the jacobins reſounded with complaints 


* Palloy was formerly a ſculptor, —T; ran. 
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_ movilez; who was | faid to have factificed 


excellent citizens, on account of having done 


4 very patriotick act, by maffacreing à few 
infamous emigrants. Chazot, the diſtri, 
and the municipality of Rhetel, were loudly 


; 1 blamed in the courſe of theſe violent accu- 


ations. The public papers were alſo filled 
with them, but all this could not prevail 
either upon the ſections or the convention 
to act conformably to theſe declamations. 
The jacobins, however, did not abandon 
this buſineſs, for their committee nominated 
three commiſſioners on purpoſe to interrogate 
the general relative to it. Theſe com- 
miſſioners conſiſted of the monſter Marat; 


Bentabole, and Montault, all three members 


of the convention, and furious ruffians. At 

the moment when no one dreamed of any 
thing elſe than the amuſement afforded by 
the feſtival, ' they entered and inſiſted on 


ſpeaking to the general; he was informed 
that the ſpokeſman was Marat, who looking 


at him with eyes denoting fury, ſummoned. 
him in the moſt brutal manner, to tell him, 
how he could have had the audacity to com- 


mit 
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mit à violent, and W act, en 
eſtimable citizens. 

The general furveying him with Lec, 
replied; What ! is it you who are called 
Marat? 1 have nothing to ſay to you, and 
inſtantly turned his back upon him. Then, 
not knowing the other two commiſſioners, 
he addrefſed himſelf to them, and made 
them, or at leaſt thought he made them, liſ- 
ten to reaſon. They afterwards retired, and 
the entertainment was continued. 

By way of concluding the hiſtory of this 
affaffination, the general will here remark, 
that he has learned fince he left France, that 


"Marat, become a tyrant before Elizabeth Cor- 
day elevated him- to the rank of a god, 
cauſed a new trial to take place relative to 


Palloy, and theſe forty-two' villains; that 
they have been declared innocent, and re- 
ſtored to their battalions, as men who had 
deſerved well of their country ; that the ac- 


count drawn up by the municipality of Rhe- 


tel has been declared falſe and calumnious-; 
and that general Chazot has been arreſted, 
and put in a ſtate of accuſation. He how- 
ever does not «know whether the brave re- 
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_publican,, battalion: condeſcended to receive its 


unworthy R 1 theſe aſ⸗ 
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This adventure na not ese — Du- 


mouriez from experiencing a gracious recep- 


tion at the ſociety of the jacobins, where 


he was obliged to; preſent biinſelf once; In 
truth, the miniſter. Danton: prefided on that 
occaſion... Collot d' Herbois, formerly a very 
ad comedian, and ſince become the exter- 


minating angel of the unhappy city of Lyons, 
made the members laugh by ſaying to the 
general, -** You are going to conquer Bruſ- 
ſels, and you will find my wife there, whom 
vou muſt embrace.“ Three weeks , after- 


wards Dumouriez took Bruſſels, but he did 


not ſee Collot's wife, and he forgot the 
commiſſion he. Was charged with by. that 
oOrator. 2098901341. þ | 

Every thing he Go 5 the four * 


| Which he ſpent in Paris occaſioned much diſ- 
guſt and chagrin on his part. The aſſembly, 


which was in exiſtence at his departure to 
the army in the month of June preceding, 
was indeed filled with factious men and in- 
e but genius, been, and decency, 
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were ſtill to be found there. That which 


had ſucceeded to it was wholly compoſed: of 
the moſt groſs and clowniſh villains.. The 
Girondiſts were ſtill the maſters, but their 
power, continually attacked by the violence 
of Marat and the jacobins, began to decline, 
and they only ſupported themſelves by means 
of a feeble machiaveliſm, which in the end 
ruined them. 

One man only could have 8 hw. 


and faved the king and country; but they 


completely alienated him, although Dumcuriez 
had counſelled them to keep fair with, and 
connect themſelves with him. This man was 
Danton. To a hideous. figure, a heart harſh 
and violent, much ignorance and coarſeneſs, 


he united great natural ſenſe, and a very 
energetic character. He alone, amidſt the 


greateſt danger which they were threatened | 


with on the part of the Pruſſians, neither 


loſing his courage, nor participating in the 
public conſternation, oppoled the removal of 


the convention and the king to the other 
; fide of the Loire, and forced the aſſembly and 
the ' miniſter to call forth all the national 
raſdutces. He had rendered as important ſer- 


8 * vices 
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vices in Paris, as Dumouriez had | done in 


N Champagne, and if the Girondiſts had poſs 


felled good ſenſe enough to have coaleſced 
with him, he would have humbled the atrocious 
faction of Marat, either tamed or annihilated 
the jacobins, and perhaps Louis XVI would 


have been indebted to him for his life; but 


they provoked him, and he ſacrificed every 
thing to his vengeance. oy 

The general wiſhed-at that te to oy 
the command of the army; he mentioned 
this to ſome friends; every body diſfuaded 


him from it, and wee A bee, to other 
conſiderations, to which are to be added 
the illufions of ſelf-love, He had engaged 


to conquer the Low Countries. He withed 


to demonſtrate the excellence of that plan 
of operation, which the generals who pre- 


ceded him had failed in executing. Behold 
what his pride, brought into play by ſo many 
contradictions, had imprinted in his heart; 
but his imagination veiled to his own eyes 
thoſe motives of perſonal intereſt, under more 

patriotic reaſons. 
He had been eager for war, in the hope 
that it would * all the domeſtic fag- 
tions, 
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tions, by uniting them againſt a . 
enemy, and that it would clear the capital 
of all the turbulent ſpirits. who beſieged the 
legiſlators, and the executive power; be per- 
ceived however, that ſo far from produeing 
this effect, it had involved Paris in a tilt 
greater agitation; he then thought that other 
means muſt be recurred to, in order * 
make this ceaſe. 

He had ſaved his . from the Pruſ- 
ſians, aid, he entertained the hope, that by 
giving a great blow to the houſe of Auſtria, 
theſe two powers would be glad to ſue far 


peace. France had experienced the ſcourge 
of war, within its own boſom; he judged 


that it was time to carry it beyond her 
frontiers, and not wiſhing to vielate the 
neutrality. of the empire, he could render 
no other place but the Low) Countries the 
theatre of it; he alſo reckoned on the friendly 


diſpoſition conſtantly evinced by the inhabi- 


tants. | | 
His ſucceſs would forniſh France with an 
uſeful ally in the people of Belgium, afford 
the means of making a peace, of returning 
into F rance with her victorious armies, and 


employing 
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two factions were not as yet ſo violently at 


variance, as to conſider the unfortunate Louis 


"as their firſt victim, Marat was at that 
time univerſally hated; and had not then ac- 
quired that frightful aſcendenicy, which has 


ſince yes nt the. nation No- all man 


of crimes. © © Yoo 1190 21 Hin 
Nflad he been able to- ban dived: into Fat 


rity, he would not have heſitated to have 


fled from his country; not indeed to have 


joined the other emigrants, and carry. fire 


| and ſword thither, but to groan at the ex- 


ceſſes of a great people; which in the ſpace 


of three months had wen changed its 
"© character. | 12 


He regrets, that he did not chin croſs over 


_s England, and thence to America, as he 
once n 3 "” the ove of his country 
| | | and 


employing their influence to reſtore the con- 

ſtitution, and conſequently to reſtore the 
king: for in the courſe of this journey, he 
did not perceive any thing that could inſpire 
him with the leaſt apprehenſion for the life of 
that unfortunate prince, whether it were that 
they were then wholly employed in rejoicing 
at the retreat of the Pruflians, or that the 


| 7-54 267 ) | 
and the hope of ſaving it internally, as he 
had before done externally, a chimera, with 
which he but too much amuſed himſelf, re- 
tained him; and notwithſtanding his diſguſt, 


he occupied his mind entirely with this 
object. 
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Plan of the general Campaign. 


FkANc had been juſt delivered from a 
„ great danger, which had arouſed her patriot- 
iſm. Succeſs had inſpired energy, armies 
were formed, and at this epoch, in addition 
to more than fixty thouſand men, who were 

in purſuit of the Pruſſians under the orders of 
EKellermann, Dillon, and Chazot, twenty-two 
thouſand under Beurnonville, then on their 
march to the ſuccour of Liſle, and eighteen 

_ thouſand aſſembled at the camp of Maubeuge, 
under lieutenant-general D*Harville, Labour- 
donnaye commanded nearly thirty thouſand 
more, including the garriſons of Valenciennes, 
Liſle, and Dunkirk. Cuſtine with twenty 
two thouſand additional troops was at Franc- 
fort; there remained from fifteen to eighteen 
thouſand under Biron, divided in two camps, 

: under 


under the walls of Straſbourg and Huningen, 
beſides the garriſons, and the ſmall corps 
poſted at Porentruy. Monteſquiou was aſs 
ſembling from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
ſand men on the fide of Lyons and Dau- 
phiny. There were only- garriſons towards 
the Pyrenees, * 

About two hundred thouſand men might 
accordingly be reckoned upon, and theſe 
could be brought to act along the frontiers, 
from Dunkirk to Antibes. It was neceſſary 
to give them ſpecial directions, combined ac- 
cording to the firſt plan traced by general 
Dumouriez during his adminiſtration, and 
for this purpoſe, it was requiſite to form a 
general ſcheme, ſo as to carry on the war 
externally, in order to prevent an invaſion of 
the French territories in future. 

The legiſlature did not intermeddle in this 
buſineſs : the conduct of the war was confid- 
ed to the generals, under the direction of the 
executive power. Servan was miniſter at war; 
his health had not been able to reſiſt the exceſ- 
five fatigue, the uneaſineſs, and the fear with 
which he had been tormented during the ſtay 
of the Pruſſians in Champagne, He had oppoſed 

ö as 


r 
ab much as lay: in his power tlie general's 
defenſive ſyſtem, not out of hatred, or a de- 
ſire of vengeance, but becauſe he entertained 
no greater confidence in it than the reſt. He 
had not however ventured to tranſmit him 
abſolute orders, but he had thrown upon 
him the whole reſponſibility of all the diſ- 
aſters which he dreaded and announced. 
This miniſter had ſerved in the regiment 
of Dauphin infantry until he had attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel previouſly to the 
revolution. He had alſo written a very good 
book, entitled the Soldier- Citizen. He was 


the only military man in the council. His 


opinion was ſupported by thoſe of a colonel 
of artillery, called Laclos, a man celebrated 
as the author of a horrible romance called 
the Danger of Connexions, and for having ated 
during the revolution, as the Mentor of the 
duke of Orleans; of Meuſnier, an academician, 
and ani officer of engineers; and of Vieuſſeaux, 
who belonged to the ſtaff, and was the ſon- 
in-law of Clavieres : none of theſe counſel- 
lors had ſeen actual ſervice any more than 
the miniſter, and they did not underſtand 
any thing about it. Servan was nakurally 
+" — of 
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of a gloomy, harſh, and yet a very weak cha- 
racter. His mind always ſuſpicious, uncer- 
| tain, and atrabilarious, had rendered his tem- 
perament moroſe. He loſt his ſenſes on the 
occurrence of the moſt trifling inconvenience, 
his head became dizzy, he fell into deſpair, 
and wiſhed to reſign .his office; he was 
much eſteemed by the Gironde faction, and 
was entirely under the direction of madame 
Roland, of whom he appeared greatly ena- 
mouret. | | 

Dumouriez on his arrival at Paris, was 
exceedingly aſtoniſhed to find Servan ſad and 
dejected: he thought he had delivered him 
from all his fears, but it appeared, on the con- 
trary, as if they were augmented. He had 
announced, that being incapable of conti- 
nuing his official labours, he had only waited 
for the retreat of the Pruſſians, in order to 
give in his reſignation. He affirmed, that he 
was very ill, and yet, by a ſingular contra- 
diction, he had juſt appropriated to himſelf 
the direction of the army of the Pyrenees, 
as commander in chief: it is to be obſerved, 
however, that this army was not then form- 
ed. Dumouriez imagined, that it could nei- 
ther 
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| 5 ther be jealouſy nor hatred alone, chat pro- 


duced this profound chagrin, and the project 
of retiting on the part of Servan, at the 


moment too when he had been relieved from 


the thorns of 'his adminiſtration, and when 
there no longer remained any thing but 


flowers under his feet. 


The general had not ſufficient time, during 
the ſpace of four days, to reflect much on, 
and to inveſtigate. this fantaſtical . circum- 
ſtance, It was not till after what he was 


told by Danton, and what he has fince - 


learned, that he was able to difcover that 
his ſucceſſes had entirely diſconcerted the 


projects of the Gironde, which being unable 


to overcome the faction of the jacobins at 
Paris, and dreading perhaps, leſt they ſhould - 


he ſome day obliged to ſuccumb, had formed 
_ the project of profiting by the conſternation, 
in order to transfer the king and the conven- 
tion to the other fide of the Loire, where 


they could have given the law. Thus the 
Girondiſts, at the very time they were ca- 


reſſing the general, were afflicted at his ſuc- | 


ceſs; and as à proof that they did not par- 


don this, they never admitted him into their 


14155 5 8 confidence. 
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confidence. They were particularly hoſtile 
to Danton, who, being more powerful than 
they in the capital, had prevented the re- 
moval alluded to, by TRY it as an act of 
cowardice. 

Dumouriez did not belong to any faction; 4 
he had publicly extolled the courage of 
Danton, without imagining that every eulo- 
gium on him was a thruſt with a poniard to 
the Gironde faction, whole diſtruſt, and per- 
haps averſion, he thus unknowingly aug- 
_ mented. They however careſſed him, be- 
cauſe a fortunate general might prove uſeful, 
and becauſe they wiſhed to make the jacobins 
believe that they were connected with him, 
on purpoſe to render him more odious to 
them. All this petty, and unworthy ma- 
chiaveliſm brought upon KG the greateſt . 
calamities. 

If Genſonne or Vergniaud, the only two 
men belonging to this faction whom he really 
eſteemed, ' had declared himſelf frankly to 
him, and in order to this it would have been 
neceſſary for one of them to have procured 
a commiſſon for the expreſs purpoſe of re- 
pairing to him in Champagne, he would 

Vol. III. K+ - have 
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have aſſuredly joined them in effecting this 
_ tranſlation, extricating the national conven- 
tion from llavery, and the royal family out. 
of the hands of the jacobins ; Þ without alter- 


ing his military conduct, he would have. 
ee threatening letters, and it would 

ertainly have been eaſy for him to have aug 
3 the conſternation ſo e at that bi 


period. 


He could then have worked upon Danton, | 
by means of his agent Weſtermann, ſo as to 


procure bis conſent to the removal of the 
convention; or on Danton' 8 opinion being 


no longer ſupported by encouraging diſ- 
patches, on the part of the general, he bim - 


ſelf would have yielded to the torrent, The 
© wretched policy of the girondiſts ruined 
| chem. It unfortunately happened, that Du- 


mouriez, while in Champagne, remained ig- 
norant of what was. then, paiſing in Paris; as 
be did not keep up any confidential. correſ- 


pondence with any of the factions, he could 


neither prevent nor foreſee the misfortunes 
that followed. Such were the real motives 


of the profound melancholy on the part of--. 


Servan, who, oF: leſs canning my the reſt 
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of the girondiſts, did not K how like them | 


how to veil cen wad boo mind un- 
der a ſmiling countenance. 2637 T2668 
-: While in this: ſtate of ieee on 
the eve of quitting the adminiſtration, he 
was incapable» of exerting the application 
neceſſary for the examination and details of 
2 general plan, at leaſt he had not ſtrength! 
enough to pùt any obſtacle in the way, and 


_  agcondinely allowed geheral Dumouriez to 


act, Who was obliged to form the granll pre- 
je& of the campaign without any aſſiſtance, 
and to dictate all the inſtructions for the ge- 
nerals entruſted with the oouitiche# of fp 
different armies, 23183530 i557 39780 

1. It was decided-that Monteſqvion Motte 
mſtantly attack Savoy and the county of 
Nice, and after the conqueſt of theſe, he was 
to ſtop at the natural boundaries of the Alps, 


the defence of which was to be entruſted 


to him. He was to pay the utmoſt reſpec 
to the neutrality of the Swiſs, to have al- 
ways a ſmall body of "reſerve ! in the neighs 
| bourhood of Lyons, in order to obſerye their 
motions, and not to“ intertneddle in the 
eke of Geneva, but with the utmoſt cir- 
7 3 cane, 
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eb, and on purpoſe to preſerve the | 
_ tranquillity:of that commercial city. Much 
reliance was placed on the ſagacity and ta- 
lents of Monteſquiou, and orders were ex- 
pedited to haſten the preparation of every 
thing of which he might ſtand in need. 
This part of the war was in excellent 
hands, The general after ſurmounting all 
difficu}tins,.. made ſo rapid, and well 0 com- 
bined ar uüttack, that nothing could with» 
ſtand him, and conducted himſelf in reſpect 
to the cantons and Geneva, with a degree of 
| prudence. and wiſdom, that i only ſerved to 
ruin bim a little ſooner, thag. would other- 
| 8 9 have been the caſe, becauſe his pro- 
egedings were in direct oppoſition to the 
| horrid, ne of Wee, W his coun» 
try. + FEM 71 7 
Clayidre, at. thas. time Wie of the 
; public. contributions, was extremely jealoug 
of the great. talents that Monteſquiou had 
diſcoyered. for finance during the firſt le- 
giſlature. Jealouſy, and hatred, were never 
lepatate in the violent mind of Claviere, 
He was aſſiſted by the ae Dubgjs de 
19 3107: a *1 835 {15r. » Crance, 
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Crance, whom this general had unfortunately 
admitted upon his ſtaff; and they ſucceeded 
in ruining him, preciſely. on account of the 

great ſervices he had rendered his country, 
by ſubjugating- two provinces, by preſerving 
à precious | neutrality, and by preventing an 
+a 9 n er a prey to its own 
bur. 
. It Was zoſolyod, that no more troops 
ſhould. be left in Porentruy, but ſuch as 
were abſolutely neceſſary to prevent a coun- 
ter- revolution; that Biron ſhould have his 
army augmented to twenty- ive thouſand 
men, ſtill; divided into two camps; that 
f Huninguen, to prevent the imperialiſts 
from attempting to penetrate through the 


IN territory of Baſle, and that of Straſbourg, to 


wagtch fort Kehl; and that Lebrun, miniſter 
of foreign affairs, ſhould make uſe of all 
poſſible means to preſerve the neutrality of 
Switzerland, and that of the circles of Suabia 
and | Franconia, Biron's inſtructions wen 
drawn up accordingly. 
3. Cuſtine had juſt been nominated com- 
mander in chief, to recompenſe him for 
his raſh, and dangerous conqueſts. He had 
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etoſſed the Rhine, and was then at bes 
fort, whence he advanced te Marbourg, and 
Sieſſon; it Was not known chow far he in- 
tended to gol He had only *twenty-two 
thouſand men, and yet he ſeemtd deſirous 
of conquering all Germany. This part of 
the plan was extremely delicate; becauſe the 
nation, being dazzled with his eaſy and 
brilliant ſuoceſſes; and Cambon intoxicated 
with the contributions Which he announeed, 
aud which dwindled into a (ſhameful, und 
little lucrative pillage, ſupported this general 
in his imprudent ſchemes. Dumouriez 


foreſaw; that Ouſtine would ſoon have to 


contend with the Pruſſian and. Heſſian troops, 
that he was about to put an end, in con- 
ſequence of an unjuſt and raſh aggreſſion, 
to the neutrality of the circles, hitherto. of 
ſuch eminent ſervice, and that he would be 
| embarraſſed in reſpect to his retreet. 
He was at a great diſtance from Alſace. 
Landau was then uncovered,” and unable to 
ſuſtain a ſiege. The court of Vienna was 
aſſembling troops in the Briſgaw. The 

elector of Bavaria had a ſtrong garriſon in 
Manheim, and he as well as the circles 
PINTS: | 3 _ 
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might be forced by the exceſſes and injuſtice 
of Cuſtine to declare himſelf, In that caſe, an 
army compoſed of Imperialiſts, Palatines, and 
the troops of the other princes of Suabia and 


Franconia, might aſſemble with the utmoſt 


cerclerity at Manheim. The elector, either 
by conſent, or force, might be prevailed: 


upon to allow a paſſage through that city, 


and thus Cuſtine, cut off from all communi- 
cation with Alſace on one ſide, and Lorraine 
on the other, would find himſelf encloſed 
between the Pruſſians, and the army of 
Manheim, becauſe he had preferred making 
Francfort the point of attack, inſtead of the 
more ſage and uſeful idea of ſeizing on Cob- 
lentz and Treves. : 

It was therefore reſolved, that a body of. 
twelve thouſand men ſhould be inſtantly 
aſſembled under the orders of general Meuſ- 
nier, conſiſting as well of the troops in Al- 
ſace, as thoſe in the interiour, on purpoſe not 
only to maſk Manheim, and keep up the 


communication with Cuſtine, but alſo to 


cover Landau, and ſecure a retreat thither. 


Cuſtine was too independent for Dumou- 
riez to take upon him to ſend him preciſe 
oft 14 orders 
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orders through che medium of the miniſter. 
Notice was therefore ſent to him of the 
diſpoſitions that had been made on his right 
and left flanks, and it was added, that after 


having acted in ſuch a manner as circum- 


ſtances ſhould direct, whenever he deemed 


it neceſſary he might either fall back on 


Landau, as he had the intermediate corps 
commanded by general Meuſnier under his 
orders, or ſupport himſelf along the borders 
of the Rhine, becauſe general Kellermann 
was about to advance on his left between 
the Rhine and the Moſelle, and would be 
inſtructed to guard that river all the 851 
from Bingen to Coblentz. 


4. Orders were given to general Kel- 
lermann, as ſoon as the Pruſſians ſhould have 


.entirely evacuated the French territories, 
which took place a few days afterwards, 


to afſemble twenty-five thouſand men with 


the utmoſt haſte under the walls of Thion- 
ville, making uſe of the Moſelle for tranſ- 
potting his magazines, to enter the duchy of 


Luxembourg by Remich, apparently as if he 


.wiſhed to attack the fortreſs of Luxembourg, 
on en to detain the Pruſſians there, but 
| | | ok he 
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'B was to turn ſhort by Greventnaker, to 
croſs the river at Conſarbruck, and to advance 
with rapidity to Coblentz, on purpoſe to 
anticipate the Pruſſians, without ſtopping at 
Treves, which would fall of courſe; he was 
afterwards to take up his winter quarters 
between Bingen, Coblentz, and Treves, in 
the triangle formed by the two rivers. - | 

- Cuſtine's fault would be repaired by means 
of this movement. His winter quarters 
would be along the banks of the Rhine ; a+ 
body of horſe was on the borders of the 
Moſelle, on purpoſe to menace Luxembourg: 
and between Landau and Treves, ſixty thou- 
ſand men were aſſembling under the orders 
of Cuſtine and Kellermann, who being rein- 
forced, and provided with every thing, might 
have opened the enſuing campaign, either 
with the ſiege of Luxembourg, or by making 
a powerful irruption into Germany, if a Ron 
ſhould not be concluded. 

Kellermann, who had ſo much difficulty 
in reſolving to obey general Dumouriez, was 
ſill leſs diſpoſed to put himſelf under the 
orders of general Cuſtine, who was more 
lofty and impetuous, He marred this part 

of 
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of the plan of the campaign by committing 
the unpardonable crime, not only of ne- 
glecting to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived, but in entirely aban doning the fron- 
tier, and placing his troops in winter quar- 


ters, ſending back his cavalry and ee 


behind Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
He excuſed himſelf by ſaying that his 
-arrny was haraſſed. But the troops that had 


| *proceeded by forced marches from Flanders 


to Champagne, after having made the fame. 
campaign as his army, were then returning 
again into Flanders, and that too during a 
ſeaſon, and along roads truly horrible, and 


were about to enter upon a winter campaign. 
His excuſe therefore was a bad one. Cuſtine 
on this, tranſmitted the moſt juſt and bitter 
complaints againſt him, and Kellermann was 


diſmiſſed. 


Beurnonville was appointed to ſucceed 
him, and he was commanded, in conformity 
to the advice of Cuſtine, to reſume the exe- 
cution of the orders given to Kellermann. 
The ſeaſon was then become too rigorous, 
and the opportunity had elapſed. The 
. occupied Treves and Coblentz, 


and 
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and the prince de Hohenlohe was at Luxem- 
bourg with a reſpectable body of troops. 
Beurnonville, at the ſame time that he 
animadverted on the danger of the expedition, 
obeyed, afſembled his army on the ' Sarre, 


| preſented himſelf before Treves after having 


ſurmounted an infinite number of difficulties, 
fought ſeveral brilliant and uſeleſs engage- 
ments, and retired witli the loſs of ons third 


of his army, the remains of which were 


reduced to a ſtate of inaction by the terrible 
ſufferings they had experienced to no manner 
*. purpoſe. 

F. In order to ſtrengthen, by means of a 4 
verſion, that part of the general plan confided 
to Kellermann, and to make it appear ſtill 


more likely that this movement had the 


fortreſs of Luxembourg for its obje&, general 
Chazot was ordered to aſſemble a body of ten 
or twelve thoufand men, which was to be 
diſpatched under general Ligneville to Virton 
in the' duchy of Luxembourg. Ligneville 


was, on one hand, to lay waſte the dutchy, 


on purpoſe to revenge the ravages committed 
in N and on the other; to attract 
the 
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the notice .of the enemy, without however 
endangering himſelf, having his retreat al- 
ways ſecured. between Sedan, Montmedy, 
and Longwy. Ifa formidable force. were not 
| oppoſed to him, he was to advance towards 
Arlon, on, purpoſe to cut off the direct com- 
munication between Luxembourg and Na- 
mur; and his ſmall army was to be increaſed 
to double its then number, by means of rein- 
forcements, in the ſpring. The retreat of 
Kellermann neceſſarily rendered this en 
flow and uſeleſs. 

6. At this period Dillon was Saw; 
he was ſucceeded in the command of that 
part of his army, which general Dumouriez 
had left under the orders of general Kel- 
lermann, by lieutenant general Valence, who 
had well deſerved this poſt. But Valence 
did not, until long after, receive the appoint- 
ment of general in chief, notwithſtanding 
general Dumouriez' preſſing ſolicitations. 
This body of troops was called the army of 
the Ardennes, and was charged to co-operate 
with the northern army in the enterpriſe 
againſt Belgium. It was ordered to aſſemble 
at 
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at Givet, on purpoſe to act by the way of 


Namur and Liege, according to the in 
ſtructions of general r I 

The latter undertook, with the army 
Which he was bringing back from Cham- 
pagne, and that — Labourdonnaye, to 
enter the Low Countries. 

Such was the general plan of the cam- 
paign, the particulars of which were detailed 
by him in the courſe of four days, and tranſ- 
mitted ia that ſhort ſpace of time to all the 
generals. The different parts were diſtri- 
buted in ſuch a manner as to afford each 
other a mutual ſupport, and yet they were 


ſo independent that the default of execu- 
tion in any one point, would not prevent 


ſucceſs in the others. This actually oc- 
_— 

The Imperialiſts and Pruſſians were at 
that time left deſtitute of all means of de- 
fence. The hundred and ten, or hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, with which they 
had commenced the campaign in Champagne 
and Flanders, were reduced to fixty or 
eighty thouſand, ſtill overwhelmed with 
diſeaſes, and they had not time to receive 
| | the 
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the affſtance f freſh troops. The F 'rench, 
on the 4 2 12 bad two Hundred thouſan 
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15 e as, 185 2 — 97 5 3 and 
OAober bad been diſagreeable, They ought 
on the frontiers, go armies too might eden 
have been doubled, and. beſides the proviſion 
which, they would find i in the Low Countries, 
ud in, the fertile provinces bordering o on the 
Rhine, they could eaſi ly receive more from 
France, by | means of the navigable rivers, 
and charming, roads. Thus they bad the 
almoſt certain hope of being ng able, in the 
month of January, to take, up their winter | 
quarters along the Rhine, from Landau to the 
| Weſel, and this would have happened, Had 
it not been for 1 Fe very 
culpable retreat. 3 iP 
In this poſition, _ . very. advantageous 
peace might have been negotiated. The 
Empire -and the Helvetick body aſſuredly 
would not have violated that neutrality, 
which the latter bas preſerved, until this 
very moment, and neither Holland nor Eng: 
Land would have declared themſelves, . | Eu- 
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rope would "TEM now been at peace, and the 


French nation would not have crowned all 
its crimes by the murder of the royal fa- 
mily, the deſtruction of religion and the 


laws, and a barbargus anarchy, 


CHAP. 
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Plan of the Campaign in the Low Countries, 


 DumMovritz, in the interval from his 
other important labours, did not negle& the 
plan of that part of the campaign entruſted 
to himſelf. He found means to get a ſtop 
put to the transfer of the great quantity of 
artillery, ammunition, and troops, which 
| had been collecting at Paris, in order to 
. reſtore. them to the northern department, 
which had been left entirely defenceleſs. 
The baſe general Santerre proved very uſeful 
on this occaſion ; he had all the ſupplies in 
his own power, and if he had not conſented 
to relinquiſh them, the troops mult have 
remained unemployed. It luckily happened, 
that Weſtermann was his friend, and Dan- 
ton could do any thing with him; they 

accordingly 
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iecorvingly diſplayed much zeal bn this 
\ becaſion; 

The general Yemanded ſhoes and great 
coats for the ſoldiers, who were entirely 
naked. He required, that by the 25th of 
October, ſix millions * in money (ſhould be 
tranſmitted him, to enſure a fortnight's pay; 
and. he announced at the ſame time, that he 
hoped afterwards, far from exhauſting the 
national treaſury of its caſh, which was then 
very ſcarde, he would malte large ſums flow 
into it from the Low Countries, and eſtabliſh 
the circulation of afſignats., It was in oc- 
cupations Tuch as theſe that he ſpeat the 
four days he remained in Paris, which he 
was very happy to leave, and this is a proof 
of the truth of that ſentence in Plutarch : 
% Glory, like the light, is more uſeful to 
ſuch as feel its effects, than thoſe who are 
clad with its beams. | 
The jicobins proclaimed every where, 
that he had come to the capital merely to 
flatter his vanity, and to concert dangerous 
plots with the faction of the Gironde. The 
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latter attacked him more infidioufly, at the 
very time they were careſſi ing him, "They 
whiſpered, . that he was deſirous to make 
haſte to terminate the war, in order to ac- | 
quire an influence at the head of a victorious 
army, and raiſe himſelf to the diQatorſhip, 
Their newſpapers, without naming him, 
forewarned the people to diſtruſt Cæſar, and 
to dread Monk. As to Marat, he announced 
boldly, that this general was about to con- 
quer the Low Countries on purpoſe to r 
himſelf duke of Brabant. 

Roland, whoſe wife was the central nt 
of the party of the Gironde, had written, and 
repeated before his face, that they could not 
but diſtruſt him, when they beheld him 
continually inſiſting on the neceſſity of fol- 

lowing his plans, and complying with his 
opinions; that all the generals ought to be 
independent; that the more talents he poſ- 
ſeſſed, the more he was dangerous; that it 
was not to be forgotten, that on his quitting 
the adminiſtration, he had diſplayed great 
attachment to the king, and that he had 
manifeſted unequivocal figns of ſorrow re- 
lative to his lot. Dumouriez had ſhown 

| | | this 
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this letter. to Genſonne, . Briſſot, and the 
other: miniſters ; All | of them acknowledged 


it was ull- timed : but as Roland was merely 


their organ, he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, , that 
theſe expreſſions conveyed the ſentiments of 
the ſecret meetings at which this celebrated, 
and too much oupiſhed. woman aſſiſted. 
This faction, but more eſpecially Roland, 
Pache, and Briflot, affected an exceſs of ſto- 
ical rigour, which they deemed proper to 


a 


conciliate the entire confidence of the people, 


51 


and Which 1 in the end ruined. all. the giron- 


diſts, One might alſo „apply to them that 


other remark of Plutarch,, in the life of Cato 


of Utica, to whom Roland was at the time 


compared: , 1 6 In the extremes of virtue, it is 
often caprice that prevails, and infinuates 
itſelf under virtue's maſk.” Hypocriſy was 
too feeble an engine l ruffians ſo deter- 
mined as the Racers of the jacobius. | 
The general ſet out with joy from Paris 
on the a0th of October, on purpoſe to ſpend 
a couple of days in the country near Peronne, 
both to meditate on his own plan, and to 
repoſe himſelf after the fatigues and intrigues 
of the capital. He repaired to Valenciennes, 
| U 2 on 
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on the morning of the zcth; the troops un- 
der Beutnonville arrived there on the 21ſt 
and 22d. At his approach, the Imperialiſts 
haſteried to raiſe the ſiege of Liſle, to leave 
the French territory, and to return to their 
own frontiers, ; 

On his arrival at Valenciennes, he l. learned 
that 'Servan had "religned, and. that be Was 
ſucceeded by Pache. He was very well con- 
tented. "He knew that he was the intimate, 
and confidential friend of Roland, whoſe pro- 
bity he eſteemed,” arid that he. Was put into 
office by means of him and the faction of the 
Gironde. Pache was a man of talents and a ap- 
plication; the faction to which he was at- 
tached did not indicate the leaſt preſump- 
tion, that he would become a furious Jaco- 
bin. But the deſire of rendering himſelf i in- 
dependent, and of ſupplanting Roland, in- 
duced him to throw himſelf immediately i into 
the arms of the Mountain. He began by 
diſmiffing all the old clerks in bis office, and 
delivered himſelf up entirely to the direction 
of Meuſnier and Haſſenfratz: the firſt had 
been long the enemy of his benefactor, ge- 
neral Dumouriez ; the ſecond was an adven- 
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turer from Mentz, of the name of Lelievre, 


who after being a bankrupt had become a 
furious jacobin. To, theſe two men are to 


be attributed the diſorganiſation of the army, 


and all the misfortunes that reſulted from it; 
they alſo made us loſe the fruits of a ſuperb 


campaign, that ought to have given peace 


to France. The conſequences that might 
have been expected from it were the ſafety 


of the king, the re- eſtabliſnment of the con- 
ſtit ution, the return of the laws, the aboli- 
tion of anarchy, and a general amneſty. 

It ought here to be remarked, that one 
of the juſt reproaches laviſhed upon the mo- 


narchical government was the inſtability of 


official ſituations, which did injury to public 
affairs, at the ſame time that it perpetuated 
factions, hatred, yengeance, and the misfor- 
tunes of the people. Never was this inſta- 


bility more notorious than ſince the revolu- 
tion. Neyer has the ſpirit of party more in- 


fluenced the expulſion, and the nomination 
of miniſters, or afforded greater ſcope to 
roguery and 1 ignorance. 

Indeed it is the ſame at preſent. A com- 


wür conſiſting of a dozen of bold villains 
U 3 reigus, 
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reigns, and will continue fo to do, until it 
ſhall' be ſupplanted by ſome other fantaſtical 
form of government, which the guillotine 
will elevate, and cut off in its turn. And 
this is the Aberty of the French this is 
the object of their frenzy! this is that for 
which they have ſacrificed their character, 
their laws, their religion! This is the hap- 
pineſs in which they wiſh to make all Europe 
PR: by the r of ſabes wink of 

bayonets! WIE $3 | 98 
The firſt obſtacle 1 ae 
in the execution of his plan proceeded from 
a man, who he imagined would have ſe- 
conded him with great promptitude. He 
had cauſed Labourdonnaye to be inveſted 
with the title of general in chief, and he 
commanded under him the army of the 
north, as Valence did the army of the Ar- 
dennes. He knew that Labourdonnaye poſ- 
ſeſſed but little capacity, and few talents, 
He was rich, deſcended from a reſpectable 
family in Britanny, had been a major general 
previous to the revolution, and employed 
in the education of the children of the count 
d Artois. * man had from the firſt been 

friendly 
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friendly to the revolution, like many others, 
with a view to ſave his wealth, and act a bril- 
liant part. He had frequented the clubs, 
acquired popularity, and by little and little, 
had procured a reputation, and an intereſt 
among the jacobins. The moment he be- 
held himſelf general in chief, he aſpired at 
independence, and even at being entruſted 
with the expedition into the Low Countries, 
He began by writing fanatical, haughty, 
and ill-timed letters to the general. He ſent 
him word one day, that he was well ac- 
quainted with his own mediocrity, that he 
neither aſpired to be Cæſar, nor duke of 
Brabant, but that he was an excellent re- 
publican, and would render the good cauſe 
triumphant, The general ſhowed theſe let- 
ters to the three commiſſioners of the con- 
vention, Delmas, Bellegarde, and Bois du 
Bais, whom he had found at Valenciennes, 
with a view to nip this quarrel in the bud; 
they beſought him to accompany them to 
Liſle, where they received the complaints 
of all the general officers, to whom Labour- 
donnaye was inſupportable. He ſpent whole 
days in reading the Moniteyr, and the ja- 
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cobin newſpapers, and in keeping up a myfs 
terious correſpondence; with the moſt famous 
jacobins. The general entered into a very 
ſevere explanation with him, announced that 
if he put any more obſtacles in the way of 
his plans, he would bereave him of his army, 
leave bim without troops in the northern 
department, and even cauſe him to be re- 
moved immediately, if this puniſhment did 
not prove ſufficient. Labourdonpaye wept, 
and promiſed every thing; and the general 
being appeaſed, returned to his army. 

He then drew up his plan of the cam- 
paign, and ſent a paper of inſtructions to 
each of the generals, Who were to act on 
his right and left flanks, that there might be 
à conſtant uniformity. in their movements. 
The forces deſtined to ſeize on the Low 
Countries 755 very confiderable, and it way 
| jmpoſſible ff the duke of Teſchen, even after 
the junction of Clerfait, to reſiſt them. 

He ee aboye all things, not to 
commit the ſame fault as the Pruff ans on 
their entering Champagne, they having laſt 
all the advantages reſulting from their enor- 
1 ſuperiority, by keeping their forces in 


a body, 
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a. body, and not extending them, which 
— have obliged general Dumouriez to 
have divided his line of defence, and this 
would have been every where feeble. He ac- 
cordingly took meaſures for dividing the whole 
of his army into fqur bodies, which were 
to act ſeparately, but yet in ſuch a manner 
as that two or three of them could reunite 
according to circumſtances, and the orders he 
might ſend them, as ſoon as he had diſco» 

vered the mode of defence intended to be 


adopted by the enemy. 


This plan of the campaign conſiſted of two 
grand moyements. 1. By the 1ſt, general 
Yalence, with the army of- the Ardennes, 
compoſed of ſixteen thouſand men, was to 
march by Giyet towards Namur, to cut off 
general Clerfait, who was puſhing forward 
with great rapidity from Luxembourg, and 
prevent his junction with the duke of Teſ- 
chen. He reckoned that Valence would file 
off by Givet, about the 5th of October; but 


obſtacles, which this brave general, who has 


ſerved with great ability, was unable to 
control, retarded this event to the 13th, and 
* Clerfait had therefore time to leave a 

* 
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dong garriſon | in the citadel of Namur, and 


to effe& a junction with the duke of Tef- 


chen. 


2. Lieutenaut- general D. Tlarville was to 


leave Maubeuge, to advance to Charleroi with 
twelve thouſand men, to rejoin general Va- 
lence, on purpoſe to cover the fiege of Na- 
mur, to remain afterwards in the county of 
Namur, to check the ſupplies which might 
be ſent from Luxembourg, while Valence 
continuing to deſcend the Meuſe by, Huy, 
ſhould anch towards Liege, and prevent 
the duke of Teſchen's retreat, if, after having 
paſſed the frontier, he choſe, as was reported, 
to encamp behind the canal of Vilvorden, to 


defend the Scheldt. This prince would then 


have been forced to retire by Si and 
Ruretnonde, | 
_ © '3, Dumouriez with an army of forty 
thouſand men was to march to Mons, and 
thence ſtraight on to Bruſſels, driving the 
duke of Teſchen before him, with an inten- 
tion, at the ſame time, to give him battle, 
ſhould he wait fot that purpoſe. | 
Labourdonnaye with eighteen thouſand 
men was to encamp at Cifoing, to approach 
EO | Tournay 
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Tournay with a view to force the duke of 
Teſchen to divide his means of defence, and 
to ſelze on it, if the Imperalifts fhould leave 
but a fmall body to defend it. A corps 5 of 
four hundred men Was alſo to march to 
Courtray and Deinſe, on purpoſe to force all 
the little detachments on the frontiers of 
Weſt Flanders, to fall back to Antwerp. 

If the duke of Teſchen aſſembled all his 
forces at Tournay, Labourdonnaye Was to 
retire to Liſle, and Dumouriez, become maſter I 
of Mons, and on his march to Bruſſels, 
would have ſhut up the duke of Teſchen 
between the Lys and Scheldt, ordered the 
two bodies of Bis troops on his right to re · 
join him, and captured bim and his whole 
army. But this event could not occur. The 
duke of Teſchen, after aſſembling all his 
forces, could not collect more than forty-five 
thouſand men, and the French conſiſted of 
double that Ser beſides a large corps or 
artillery, | ; 

This feſt movement, on the part of four 
grand diviſions of the army, muſt neceſſarily 
oblige the duke of Teſchen to fall back as 
far as Bruſſels, and that too, without fight- 
Ing ; 


(% 
ing; for he would be afraid leſt Valence having 
joined D'Harville ſhould; march by Sombreff 


towards Bruſſels, or by Judoigne to Louvain, | 


to take him in flank, while Dumouriez con- 
nu ved. at the fame time to drive him before 
| He — eee 4 es 
abandoned the poſition of Bruſſels, and to 
haye retired towards the Certemberge, | or the 


iron mountain, either on this bar of, or ber 


yond Louv ain. 


By the ſecond movement he. two. Lax 


of the right were to unite under the en of 
Valence at Namur, if the duke of Teſchen 


ſhould immediately advance to Liege; Va- 


lence, in that caſe, was to take Namur, and 
Dumouriez to purſue the Imperialiſts as far 


as the Meuſe, Labourdonnaye was to make 


a rapid march to Ghent, thence to Mecklin, 
where with. his right. he would have threat- 
enced to have turned the right flank of the 
enemy, and with his left to have beſjeged 

the citadel, af Antwerp, His. diviſian, con- 
fiſting of four thouſand men, was to eſcort 
fix twenty-four, pounders, which were to be 
embarked on the lk. Six more of the 

Wy | ſame 
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ſame calibre followed the * army, and 


twelve others remained at Valenciennes. 
This ſecond movement Was intended to ef- 


fect the complete evacuation of the Low- 
Countries; and Dumouriez neither expected 
to find reſiſtance, nor to fight a battle. While 
the troops were thus puſhing forwards, two 
thouſand men belonging to the garriſons of 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, Bergues, and St. Omer; 
were to ſeize on Bruges and Oftend; where 
they would not meet with any reſiſtance, 
Dumouriez was to paſs the Meuſe, whenever 
the caſtles of Ant wetp and Namur, or at uu 
one of them, ſhould be taken 
This plan experienced a multitude of obe 
ſtacles, delays, and changes. Labourdonnaye 
forgot all his oaths, and wanted to equivo- 
cate relative to his inſtructions, on put poſe 
to ſubſtitute another movement in tlie place 
of that he was ordered to make ; for he alſo 


had drawn -up a plan of the campaign. He 


wiſhed Dumouriez to march to Mons, along 
with D'Harville, to allow Valence to act by 


' himfelf on the Meuſe, and he was deſirous 
_ 1 TR ſhould lay ſiege firſt to Of- 


tend, 
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| and afterwards to the citadel of, Antwerp. 
>, Involving.-himſelf thus with twenty-two 
thouſand men between the ſea and the canals, 
à very ſmall. body of troops was only neceſ- 
fary to oppoſe his march, hy diſputing. with 
him the. paſſage. of the ganals, and cutting 
down the bridges; he would have thus loſt 
all the advantages reſulting; from his ſuperi- 

ority, and as he commaiided-an army of re- 


cruits, and he ;himſelf; was-not a man of 


capacity, he might have been beaten, bein 8 
too far diſtant to receive timely ſupport, more 
eſpecially, as according to his project, his at- 


ebe had, neither ahh gung an nor kom- 


munigation With the other armies. 
The general on this tranſmitted — frigeſ 
orders to him to, execute; his inſtructions 
without any deviation whatever, warning 
bim, that if he neglected this, he would de- 
prive him of his command, and beſtow it 
on general Duval, whom, at the intreaty of 
all the other generals, he ſent to direct him. 
: He had made Miranda and Duval lieutenant- 
generals, « on purpoſe to recompenſe them for 
17 the 


* 
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the meritorious activity they had difplined 
during the campaign againſt the Pruſſians. 
He alſo placed his very able aide-de-camp 
Philip Deveaux, who had managed Keller- 
mann ſo well, about the perſon of Labour- 
donnaye. But he did not ſucceed with this 
general, who was ſhallow, proud, and obſtre- 
perous; and ſeeing himſelf treated as a ſpy, 
he retired at the end of four days, and aſ- 
ſured him, that nothing could be done with 
this filly and ambitious man, who tranſmit- 
ted loud complaints to the miniſters and the 
jacobins againſt his general, ſtating that out 
of mere jealouſy, he had rejected an excel- 
lent-and eaſy plan, on purpoſe to make him 
miſcarry before Tournay, a very ſtrong place, 
defended by an army, and to facrifice him to 
his ambition. The general received letters 
on this ſubject, but he replied, that he would 
not alter his plan, that Labourdonnaye muſt. 
either execute his inſtructions, or remain in 
Flanders, and that he had better en 
to occupy his place. | 

The delay proceeded FREY the 1 at 
war, who did not ſend great ,coats, ſhoes, 
camp materials, ammunition, artillery, and 

oy | money. 
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wege Tie whole of iheſe ouGht-t6 have 


arrived on the 25th of October; and Dumouꝭ 


'Hiez; after having allowed four days reſt; in 


good cantohments, to the troops that had 
arrived from Champagne, had iſſued orders 
for aſſembling them on the 28th in a camp 


on the extremity of the frontiers, between 


Quarouble and'Quiefvrain. He did not find 


_ teats, and other camp furniture, prepared for 


more than half of the forty thouſand men 
who conipoſed this army, and burned with 
ardour to take the field. The fame cauſe 
produced the ſame embarraſſments relative to 
the troops aſſembled at Maubeuge and Liſle, 
although every thing had been foreſeen and 
arranged during the general's ſtay at Paris, 
He attributed theſe delays to the change in 


the miniſtry, and the ade of the rn 


in the warb office. 
le had à moſt excellent ee ee 
| of the name of Malus, who was already 
hated by the clerks of the war department ; 
they accuſed him of ariſtocracy, and diſſolved 
all the contracts he entered into, without 
ſubſtituting new ones in their place. The 


| miniſter at war was at this time bufied in 
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deſtroying 'the adminiſtration for ſupplying 
the army with proviſions, which in France 
had been brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by ſixty years experience, and which, 
during all the former wars, had conſtantly 
inſured the ſubſiſtence of the armies, and the 
operations of the generals. Merely becauſe 
it was an old inſtitution, | it was | accuſed 
of - ariſtocracy, :.; even had. this been true, 
there would not have been any great danger, 
all that was neceſſary N. to hs the 
ſuperintendents. e 
1 hey had rendered the * effential * 
vices in Champagne, where, in conſequence 
of the rapidity of unforeſeen movements, it 
would have been eaſy to have created a 
ſcarcity of proviſion, if they had been ac- 
tuated by incitic intentions, as they were 
accuſed, without ſubjecting them to ſuſpicion. 
The general had given his teſtimony in their 
favour, and made an eulogium on them in 
his ſpeech to the convention. This was 
therefore conſidered as a body which he pro- 
tected for his own advantage: it was, there- 
fore neceſſary to caſhier it, on purpoſe to 
deprive the ambition of the new Cæſar of 
Ve III. X its 
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its aſſiſtance. Thus reaſoned the jacobins, 
— thoſe belonging to the public offices, 
_ who; on a change of ſyſtem, would find ſome 
gem for themſelves. | 
Pache, by way of making his court to 
the people, was eager to decry the adminiſ- 


85 tration of his bredeceffors , eſpecially Servan, 


and to diſſolve all his contracts, promiſing at 
the ſame time to eſtabliſn the ſtricteſt eco- 
nomy ; and it was in the courſe of a very 
briſ campaign, that by this diſſolution of 
all the contracts relative to the army, he pal- 
ſied every branch of the ſervice. It was thus 
that, by driving from the ſervice of the ar- 
mies all the experienced clerks, on purpoſe 
to ſubſtitute ignorant and ſtarving jacobins 
in their ſtead, he had raiſed the expences of 
the war alone, to two hundred millions of 
jure a month; reduced the armies to the 


moſt frightful miſery, and made the beſt com- 


bined and moſt certain plans miſcarry. 
Theſe delays were ſtill more notorious 
in reſpect to that part of the army that aſſem- 
bled under general Valence at Givet. He did 
not find any thing prepared, and was obliged | 
to wait for his artillery, his ammunition, and 
draught 
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draught horſes, until the 19th of November. 
Being thus unable to take the field, he could 
not intercept the march of general Clerfait, 
who effected his junction without any ob- 
ſtacle. General Dumouriez perceiving that 
the ſeaſon was far advanced, and wiſhing to 
take advantage of the month of November, 


Which was charming, deemed it better to 


act without the aſſiſtance of Valence's army, 
than to delay the campaign; and reſolving to 
commence his operations early in the begin- 
ning of that month, he made an alteration 
in the firſt movement of his plan. 

- He ordered Valence, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be ready, and without waiting for his artil- 
lery, to advance rapidly by Charleroi towards 
Nivelle, to turn the enemy's left flank, if it 
meant to remain in its poſition at Bruflels'; 
and as he calculated, that this firſt movement 
made by Valence would coincide with the 
ſecond movement of the other troops belong- 
ing to his army, he directed lĩieutenant- gene- 
ral D*Harville's firſt movement from Mau- 
beuge towards Binch, ſo as to turn the left 
of the enemy in its poſition at Mons, if it 
| * in retaining it. ; 
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He leſt Valenciennes on the 28th to join 
the army. He had drawn up'a. proclamation, 
in which he announced to the Belgians, that 
the French would enter their country as bro- 
thers and friends; that their deſign was merely 
to aſſiſt them in the recovery of their liberty; 
that they would neither intermeddle with 
their government nor their laws ; that they 
would leave it to themſelves to form any 
conſtitution they might be inclined to adopt; 
and that they would not levy any contribu- 
tion, nor exeroiſe any act of ſovereignty, or 
of conqueſt. He tranſmitted this paper to 
Paris, and it was approved of by the con- 
vention, which at that time reſpected itſelf, 
It was found conſonant to the declaration of 
the rights of man and the French conſti- 
tution, as well as ſound policy. 

This proclamation was accordingly adopt- 
ed, and the general was allowed to pub- 
liſh it. He cauſed it to be printed in the 
two languages , and ſent copies of it to 
the generals under him, with correſpondent 
| rr in which he joined e576 as 
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ſoon as they entered the towns of Belgium, 
to aſſemble the people, to publiſh this pro- 
clamation, and to exhort them inſtantly to 
change their magiſtrates and adminiſtrators, 
without however making any alteration in 
reſpect to the form of the impoſts and the 
government, that right reſiding in the whole 
nation, which ought not to decide on its con- 
ſtitution, except in a national aſſembly, 
which ſhould be ſummoned as ſoon as Bel- 
gium Was entirely deliyered from the Impe- 
rial troops. | 
It was at this N he wrote to the 
convention that on the 15th of November 
he ſhould be at Bruſſels; he entered that 
city on the 14th: and on the goth at Liege; 5 
he arrived there on the 28th. His campaign 
was calculated like a game at cheſs, in con- 
ſequence of his great ſuperiority ; and had it 
not been for: the inſurmountable obſtacles he 
experienced on the part of the miniſter at 
war, he would have been at Liege on the 
20th, and on the zoth at Cologne. | 
His plan at that time was to drive the 
Imperialiſts before him, to oblige them to croſs 
the Rhine, to take up his winter-quarters 
| & 3 between 
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peter Cleves and Bonh; and to fend Va: 


lence to Andernach, to keep up the commu- 
nication with Kellermann, through Coblentz; 
thus occupying the courſe of the Rhine, 


blocking Luxembourg by- means of the artny 


under D' Harville on one ſide, and by that 


commanded by Ligneville on the other. 


That fortreſs, which was ſtill incumbered 
with fick and heavy baggage, and exhauſted 
of proviſion in conſequence of the long ſtay 
of the Pruffian army, being unable to draw 
any more ſupplies out of the adjacent coun- 
try, which is naturally ſterile, or to receive 
any convoy from Germany, would have been 
forced to have ſurrendered, perhaps even 


during the winter, aſter having experienced 


the ravages of famine and diſeaſe, or would 
have eaſily fallen at the opening of the 
next campaign. The perfidious retreat of 
Kellermann, which had left the Pruſſians 
maſters of Coblentz and Treves, and prince 


Hohenlohe of Luxembourg, added to the cul- 


pable arts of a jacobin miniſter, rendered this 
plan, wich would have terminated the war, 


c HAP. 
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N 


Firſt Movement of the Armies. Ain: at 
Thulin and. Bouſſu. | 


Tux duke of Teſchen occupied the vil- 
lages beyond the rivulet of Quieſvrain, his 
left flank was ſupported by the wood of Sars, 
his right by the river of Haiſne, and the 
marſh in front of St. Ghiſtlain. This was 
a very good poſition, and could have been 
long maintained, more eſpecially if he had 
thrown up entrenchments in the wood of 
Sars, which might then have been conſidered 
as impenetrable. On his right he had a 
ſmall body of troops in the wood of Her- 
mitage, which maſked Conde, and kept up 
an intercourſe with four or five thouſand 
men ſtationed at Bury. This camp commu- 
nicated with that of Trinity, conſiſting of 
ſeven or eight thouſand men, commanded by 

 X4 general 
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general Latour, who alſo occupied Tournay, 
Small detached bodies, occupying Lannoy, 
Roubaix, and Turcoing, haraſſed Liſle. Ano- 
ther ſmall corps was nr in Varneton, 
at the junction of the Lys and Marque. 
This ſyſtem of defence was well planned, but 
it preſented too conſiderable a front for 
twenty eight or thirty thouſand men, which 
conſtituted the whole of his ſtrength, before 
the junction of general Clerfait, who brought 
him an acceſſi on of about fifteen or cighteen 
thouſand men. | 
This defenſive — on the part t the 
auke of Teſchen may be compared with that 
of the cantohments of general Wurmſer 
and the duke of Brunſwick in Alſace, to- 
wards the latter end of the year 1793, with 
this exception, that the retreat of the duke 
of Teſchen was more certain, that his po- 
| fition was not fixed like that of the com- 
bined army, and that he had not a great 
river in his rear. The cantonments of the 
combined army poſſeſſed too extenſive a front 
not to be Ty - to at Aeg 12 850 45 the 
centre. 715 | | 
The 
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The blockade of Landau was rendered 
abortive as ſoon' as the duke of - Brunſwick 
had failed in the attack of Bitſch. It would 
have been at 'leaſt neceſſary, that general 
Wurmſer, abandoning the lines of Mautter, 
had contented himſelf with guarding thoſe 
of Lauter, charging himſelf, by means of his 
left, with the defence of theſe lines from 
Lauterburg as far as Wiſſembourg, and re- 
joining with his front the Pruſſian line of 
defence by Bergzabern to Anweiler, whence 
the Pruſſians would have guarded the right 
by Kaiſerſlautern. It would even have been 
ſtill better for the duke of Brunſwick to have 
abandoned Kaiſerſlautern, and to have ſtrait- 
ened his line of cantonments by Spannberg, 
to Neuſtadt, covering his right flank by 

means of Speierbach. | 
This connected ſyſtem of defence would 
have poſſeſſed uniformity... Indeed, it would 
have been abandoning fort St. Louis to itſelf, 
but it was in a ſtate to ſuſtain a ſiege; and 
if the French had been ſo raſh as to have 
undertaken it, they would have been ſtill 
near enough to have ſuccoured it, either by 
the right or left bank of the Rhine. This 
ſiege 
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ſiege would have occupied their attention for 
ſome time, and it would not have fulfilled 
their object, as this ought to have been to 
| relieve Landau, which place would have been 
forced to have ſurrendered, or at leaſt the 
attempt for its relief would have obliged the 
French to have fought a battle, and to have 
attacked the two armies.in a poſition compact 

enough to be defended with ſucceſs. 
In that caſe, inſtead of attempting ſo dan- 
gerous an attack, perhaps the French army 
of the Moſelle would have advanced againſt 
Tireèves, Coblentz, and Mentz, with a view 
to induce the combined army to forſake its 
poſition. It would have then been neceſſary 


to have thrown: the troops of the cireles into 


theſe places, to have protected them from a 
ſudden attack, and to have kept the original 


object in view. If the army of the Maſelle 


ventured too far, they could in that caſe have 
attacked the army of Alſace, and either beaten 
or forced it to fall back, which would have 
greatly precipitated the ſurrender of Landau, 
an eſſential object, to which every thing 

elſe ought to have been ſacrificed. 
The plan of defence adopted — the duke 
of 
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of Teſchen being once known, the general 
arranged his firſt movement in ſuch a manner 
as to drive him from all his poſts at the ſame 
time, or to oblige him to fight to a diſadvan- 
tage, a meaſure which he did not ſuppoſe he 
would riſk, 

As early as the 28th, he had diſpatched 
through Conde a body of eight thouſand men 
under the orders of-general Berneron, whom 
he had created a major-general, with orders to 
clear the wood of Berniflart, and then to take 
poſt there. Lieutenant general Omoran, who 
commanded in-Conde, unfortunately was not 
in a ſtate to ſerve during the campaign, on 
account of the breaking out of a wound 
which he had received at the attack of Savan- 
nah in America; he however could ſuperin- 
tend this firſt evolution. This diviſion 
menaced Ath and Leuze, being able to march 
along two excellent roads, leading from theſe 
two towns to Blatton. 

By way of keeping up the communication 
of this detached body with his army, he 
enjoined Beurnonville, who commanded his 
advanced guard, to take poſt at Quieſvrain, 
and occupy Montreuil, and Pommereuil. 

4 | The 
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The Imperialiſts ſtationed -at Raucourt and 
Bury haraſſed the diviſion under Berneron, 
and, during ſome days, he had a variety of 
ſevere” ſkirmiſhes between Perwels and Blat- 
ton. This is what general Dumouriez was 
deſirous of, on purpoſe to attract the prin- 
cipal attention of the general entruſted with 
the defence of Tournay to this ſide, and to 
oblige him to withdraw, leſt he ſhould be 
placed between two fires. 

He ordered general Labourdonnaye to en- 
camp on the heights of Sanguin, with the 
bridge of Bouvines in bis front, and to detach 
lieutenant general Duval with one third of 
his army to Pont-a-Treſſin. This move- 
ment neceſſarily obliged the Imperialiſts to 
withdraw) towards Tournay all the detach- 
ments which they had at Roubaix, Turcoing, 
and Lannoy, which laid waſte the rich 
diſtrict of Liſle, without Labourdonnaye, 
although far ſuperiour in point of force, 
having the good ſenſe to drive them away. 
He had great difficulty in getting this move- 
ment executed by Labourdonnaye, who 
wrote to him, that he could not riſk himſelf 

ſo far in e, unleſs the general would 
WR come 
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come with the whole of his army to Maulde, 
on purpoſe to ſapport him; that Tournay was 
well fortified -and repleniſhed with a nume- 
rous artillery ; that the enemy had conſtrued 
entrenchments on- the outſide of the town, 
along the heights of Hetrtain, Lamain, and 
Marquain; and that he was already in too 
great danger at the camp of Sanguin, be- 
cauſe the * could cut him off from 
Liſle, 

The general ene in dane 8 
letter, either a great degree of cowardice, or 
a decided diſinclination to the ſervice. He 
accordingly ſent to him his aide- de- camp 
Devaux, with poſitive orders to quit Liſle, 
where he then was, to repair to, and place 
himſelf at the head of his army, and to 
aſſemble his general officers, not to decide in 
a council of war if he ſhould execute, but 
how it was neceſſary to execute an attack on 
the heights of Hertain, Lamain, and Mar- 
quain, and afterwards of Tournay, 

He intimated, that the' intelligence he had 
received relative to the defence of Tournay 
was fallacious. He informed him of the 
poſition of general Berneron, which was too 


diſagreeable 
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hſagreeable to che enemy, for it to think of 


defending Tournay. He alſo announced, 
that he himſelf ſhould attack the duke of 
Teſehen on the 3d or 4th of November, and 


Fans 1 d'Harville was charged to turn 


the leſt of the Imperialifts, in the ſame 
manner as he was to turn their right. Colonel 
Devaux preſented to general Duval a copy 


of  theſ: inſtructions, with orders to com- 
municate them to the other generals, and 


to aſſume the command himſelf, ſhould 
Labourdonnaye perſiſt in his diſobedience, 
On this he came to a determination, and 
repaired to the camp of Sanguin, with a re- 
ſolution to make uſe of as many obſtacles 


„ wad delays in the execution of theſe orders as 


poſſible. 
After having aifured the movements of 


his left wing, the general, learning that the 


duke of Teſchen was inclined to defend the 
poſition of Mons as long as poſſible, thought 
that he ought te draw near to general 


d'Harville, whoſe march to Binch had car- 
_ Tied him to too great a diftance, becauſe. 


there was no longer any idea of preventing 
general Clerfait's junction. In conſequence 


ei 
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of the detachment which he had made of the 


diviſion of eight thouſand men under the 
command of general Berneron, there re- 
mained no more than thirty-two thouſand 
with "himſelf. By the reunion of general 
Clerfait, he eſtimated that the duke of Teſ- 
chen muſt have at leaſt twenty-five thouſand 
men, and not wiſhing to leave any thing to 
chance, he reinforced himſe!f with the twelve 
thouſand men under general d'Harville, on 
purpoſe to preſerve his ſuperiority. He 
therefore ordered him to come and encamp 
on the iſt of November at Hon, at the end of 
the wood of Sars. 

On the 3d, the Belgick infantry, widhout 
cannon, but ſupported by the huſſars of 
Chamborant, finding themſelves too much 
ſtraitened at Montreuil, attacked the Auſtrian 
advanced poſts, in the village of Thulin, and 
drove them thence with the utmoſt eaſe ; 
but they were ſo imprudent as to purſue 
them, and engage in the plain towards the 
mill of Bouſſu. The Imperial huffars on 
this fell upon, ſurrounded, and either put 
to the ſword, or took priſoners, four com- 
panies, Theregiment of Chamborant march- 


ed 
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ed to their aſſiſtance with the utmoſt in- 
trepidity, diſengaged them, and ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, the Imperialiſts being infinitely ſu- 
periour- Beurnonville, vexed at this little 
check Which his Belgick infantry had brought 
upon themſelves, by fighting without orders, 
| tranſmitted an account of the particulars, and 
ſtated - that he was about to withdraw his 
advanced poſts, and only retain Quieſvrain. 
He had at that time his four brigades of 
infantry, and his artillery, ſtill encamped near 
the abbey of Creſpen, with Honneau in front, 
and he actually evacuated Thulin, where the 
Imperialiſts once more took poſt. ac: 
The general had not then received ices, 
great coats, camp equipage, or money, but he 
had come to a deciſion to open. the campaign. 
On the very day that the check was experienced 
at Thulin, he had rode to his right, on pur- 
poſe to order colonel Frecheville, who com- 
manded a body of flankers belonging to the 
right wing, to advance, and extend from 
Angres to Fayt. The wood of Sars is very 
thick, and very eaſy to be defended, more 
eſpecially with Auſtrian and Tyroleſe chaſ- 
ſeurs. There is an opening and a road in 


the 
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the wood between Fayt, and the caſtle of 
Sars. The general wiſhed to eſtabliſh a 
communication, by means of this opening, 
with the diviſion under general d' Harville, 
which, having arrived on the iſt at Hon, had 
orders to file along the right of the wood by 
Blargnies and Sars, that he might be con- 
ſtantly ready to aſſiſt in the attack which 
general Dumouriez was about to make by 
the left of that wood, between the wood 
and the river Haiſne. 

The wood of Sars is FAT in form of a 
very long iſoſceles triangle, the acuteſt angle 
of which preſents itfelf before Hon and 
Taiſnières. It is nearly three leagues in 
length. Its baſe is terminated by the vil- 
lages of Framery and Paturage. Between 
theſe villages and Mons, which lies a little 
towards the right, on leaving Hon, is an 
elevated plain of about two thouſand fathoms 
in length. In front of Mons is the ſuburb 
or village of Cueſmes, whence 1s a paſſage to 
the town along a broad cauſeway that leads to 
Bavay, 

To the right, and by the fide of the town, 
is a height called Berthaumont, behind which 
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is a till greater eminence called mount Pal- 
lizel, and in the rear of this mount is the 
height of Nimy, which flanks the great road 
leading to Bruſſels. The Haiſne furrounds 
all theſe high 'grounds. On the left of the 
cauſeway of Cueſmes, between this cauſeway 
and that of Valenciennes, is the village of 


Gemappe, which extends along a ſpot of 


ground abounding in wood, and elevated in 
the manner of an amphitheatre, which ren- 
ders it a good poſition, but which has the 
diſadvantage of being bounded behind by the 
river of Haiſne, and having too little depth 


for drawing up an army in order of battle, 


This village commands the whole plain 
as far as the wood of Sars. Below, and to 
the left of Gemappe, are the two villages 
of Quareignon, anl. . Te latter 


is on the banks of the Haiſne. The ground 


to the left of the wood of Sars, as far as the 
Haiſne, reaches, ſtill deſcending however, from 
Mons to Quieſvrain, St. Ghiſtlain, and Conde, 
Very near to the end of the wood, within a 


league and a half of Gemappe, is a little emi- 


nence on which ſtands the windmill of Bouſſu. 
Bouſſu is a large market town on the borders 
1 of 
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of the river, and is conſequently commanded 
from the mill. Such is the ground on 


which they fought from the 3d to the 6th. 


On the zd at night, the general, on return- 
ing from his right to his head quarters at 
Honnaing, received the account tranſmitted 
to him by Beurnonville of the check at 
Thulin, and of the refolution he had taken 
to withdraw the advanced poſts belonging 
to his vanguard. He conſidered this ad- 


venture in a far different point of view. He 


poſſeſſed far too much ſuperiority over 


the Imperialiſts to think of commencing 


with a retreat, which could only whet their 
courage, and make a bad impreſſion on 
his own troops. He ordered him, therefore, 


to march the whole of his advanced guard, 


which was to paſs the bridges of Creſpin 
and Quieſvrain, once more to attack the 
villages of Montreml and Thulin, on the 
next day, which was the fourth, He rein- 
forced this vanguard with three brigades, or 
nine battalions, commanded by the duke de 


Chartres. He commanded the army to hold 


itſelf in readineſs to march, and he himſelf 
proceeded to his own advanced guard, 


Y 2 The 
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The Imperialiſts did not defend theſe 
villages, but retired to the mill of Bouſſu, 
where they had poſted a few pieces of 
cannon. He perceived with great pleaſure, 
that the conteſt was only with light troops, 
and that the Imperial army neither ſupported 
in force the wood of Sars, nor the excellent 
poſition of the mill of Bouſſu. 

He threw three battalions of chaſſeurs 
into the wood in queſtion, he ſent to enjoin 
colonel Frecheville to penetrate on his ſide 
along the centre, and he tranſmitted orders 
to general d' Harville to march, taking care 
to file along the right of the wood, always 
keeping up with the former, a circumſtance 
Which he would be able to judge of by the 
firing of the muſketry. He ordered ſix 
twelve pounders to advance to cannonade 
the mill, and he marched in three columns 
to take poſſeſſion of it. The charge was 
ſo briſk, that the enemy made haſte to with- 
draw their cannon. The free battalion of 
O' Donnel, which endeavoured to throw 
itſelf into the wood, loſt four or five 
hundred men, who were maſſacred by our 
chaſſeurs. 8 


He 


«as 


He did not think that he "ought to fiop 
at the mill of Bouſſu. It was of great im- 
portance for him to reach the plain fronting 
the end of the wood ; | 
iſt. That the enemy might not be able 
to ſend troops back, to recommence the at- 
tack, cut off his communication with D'Har- 
ville, and reſume the advantage of ſuperior 
ground: | | 

2d, To ſupport himſelf by means of this 
fame wood, that he and D'Harville might 
mutually ſuccour each other in conſe- 
quence of a ſecond attack on 5 part of 
the enemy: | 

3. In fine, to participate in the COA 
reſulting from the height, and by extending his 
line along the plain of Paturage, to force the 
enemy to retreat. He accordingly advanced 
beyond the wood, and extended his infantry 
from the mill of Bouſſu as far as Frameries. 
The corps under general D*Harville remained 
drawn up in column, at Genly, Engy, and 
Noirchin, The moment he had gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of the hill of Bouſſu, he ſent orders 
to the army and the park of artillery, to 
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march and occupy the poſition between 
Eſlouges and Heſnin, as a ſecond line, and 
it ſpent the night under amg, in that 
ſtation. | 
He was greatly aſtoniſhed, that the Impe- 
rialiſts had not ſupported their detachments 
in the wood of Sars, and the mill of Bouſſu, 
more eſpecially as he found entrenchments 
at the top of the village of Bouſſu, which 
indicated a deſign to maintain this line. He 
ſuppoſed, that the march of D'Harville to- 
wards the right of the wood had made them 
afraid of being turned by Frameries, and 
induced them to narrow their defence at 
Gemappe: this is indeed what would have 
happened, but the French would have loſt 
many men in this attack, which would have 
been long and dangerous, and the Imperialiſts, 
being in poſſeſſion of the high ground, 
would have always been able to have returned 
* their entrenchments at Gemappe. 
On the 5th, the general cauſed Quareig- 
non to be attacked by the Belgians, ſup- 
ported by three free battalions, which formed 
rat of — belonging to the left. 
1 


4 
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He cauſed: the vanguard under Beurnonville 
to advance in front of Frameries, facing the 
great road leading to Cueſmes; he ranged 
bis army in column along the wood, but in 
ſuch a manner as to be able to place it in order 
of battle by facing to the left, parallel to 
the village of Gemappe, and with the wood 
in the rear. 

He poſted. twelve ts. on his left to 
ſupport. the attack on Quarcignon, and to 
take the village of Gemappe in the rear, by 
wruing it along its right flank, He. divided 
his cavalry into three bodies, to ſupport the 

three diviſions of his infantry, poſted in the 
plain, which were to attack the village. He 
cauſed his artillery to file along his whole 
front, and placed it ſo as to produce a croſs 
fire on the enemy's fixed batteries. 

He ordered general D'Harville to march 
and take poſt on the heights in front of 
Siply, whence he could extend along the 
heights of Berthaumont, and menace mount 
Pallizel, While he made this diſpoſition, 
he cauſed the attack of Quareignon to be 
continued, on purpoſe to amuſe: and detain 
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the enemy, for he was afraid leſt they ſhould 
take advantage of the night to abandon their 


renchnben t at Gemappe, paſs throu gh that 


town, and proceed to Berthaumont, Palli- 


zel and Nimy, which might have been ef- 
fected. This indeed is the reaſon that in- 


duced the general to keep the troops all 
night under arms, ſo very near to the enemy. 
He has ſince been told, that general Beau- 
lieu had adviſed to attack him during the 
night. This advice was certainly the beſt, 
provided that of retiring was not followed, 


which was ſtill better. General Beaulieu 


recollected what had occurred to himſelf 
nearly in the ſame poſition, during the month 
of April precedin g, againſt general Biron, 
But the troops were no longer the ſame. 
This attack would perhaps have produced 


a momentary diſorder, but as ſoon as it 
had been diſcovered, the Imperaliſts would 


have been overwhelmed on every ſide, and 
Dumouriez then turning them, either with 


bis right or left, would have ſurrounded them 
before they could have regained ue en» 


trenchments. | 


| This 
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This opinion, however, is that of an enter- 
priſing warrior, and was better than they 
adopted, of allowing themſelves to be at- 
tacked on the morning of the ſucceeding 


day, in the entrenchments of Gemappe, by 
Frenchmen, ARS 


( 3390 ) 


CHAP. v. 
The Battle of Gemappee 


On the 6th, at break of day, the com- 
mander in chief ſent orders to general D' Har- 
ville, to be very particular in obſerving what 
paſſed on his left, at Beurnonville's van-guard, 
to advance always in a line with him, out- 
flanking at the ſame time the left of the 
Imperialiſts poſted on Berthaumont, to direct 
the fire of his artillery againſt it, and to take 
advantage of the moment of its retreat to 
advance rapidly to the top of mount Palli- 
zel, whence he could gain the high ground 
of Nimy, thus turning Mons, and cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy along the great 
road leading to Bruſſels. This general could 
not contribute to the ſucceſs of the battle, 
becauſe the town of Mons was between 
him and the poſition attacked; but he might 
complete the victory in caſe of ſucceſs, by 

attacking 


_ 3 
attacking the enemy with freſh troops dur- 
ing its retreat. 


General Beurnonville had in front of him 


the enemy's left wing, ſtationed on a height 


that covers Cueſmes, provided with five large 
redoubts. This height bordered on the ſtrag- 
gling houſes of Gemappe. Several other 
redoubts extended all along the front, and 
as far as the right flank of the village below 
Quareignon. Twenty pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, and ſeveral howitzers, independent of 
the battalion guns, were diſtributed in theſe 
redoubts, and preſented three rows of fire; 
trees, hollow ways, and houſes, conſtituted 
formidable entrenchments. 

- In the centre of this front, which corre- 
ſponded with the centre of the French army 
commanded by lieutenant- general de Chartres, 
was an opening with a road that led to 
Gemappe. - The Imperialiſts poſted a few 


ſquadrons of horſe there, which, in caſe of 


diſorder during our attack, were to fall on 
the centre of our infantry. 

The left wing of the French army was 
conducted by three major-generals, Ferrand, 
Blottefières, and Rozières, in the abſence of 

7 lieutenant- 
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lieutenant-general Miranda, who was ſtill at 
Paris. General Ferrand, as the ſenior officer, 
commanded this wing, which being drawn 


up in the form of a ſquare, was to attack 


— 
— 


the village by the right nnn! of its front 


and its rant flank. 
This terrible poſition was defended, ac- 


cording to the confeſſion of the Imperaliſts, 


by nit eteen thouſand men; but according 
to the ſtatement found at Mons, among the 
papers of colonel Fiſcher, one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the ſtaff, the duke of Teſ- 
chen's army amounted to twenty-eight thou- 
fand. The contradiction is only apparent. 


He might not have had any more than nine- 


teen thouſand men in the entrenchments of 
Gemappe, for the reſt might have been 


placed in Mons, and on Berthaumont, op- 
poſite to general D'Harville. 


Dumouriez ordered Beurnonville to begin 
the attack, directing his march at the fame 
time towards Cueſmes, He had ſtationed 
along his front ten ſixteen and ſixteen twelve 
pounders. Labayette, an able colonel of ar- 


 tillery, planted theſe cannons in ſuch a manner, 


that every redoubt was attacked in flank by 
MET, two 


. * 
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two batteries of two pieces each, and a briſk 


fire commenced all nr the front at eight 


o'clock in the morning. 
The general, after having been employed 


in riding along his front, from the break of 


day, went to find general Ferrand on his 
left. He perceived, that the attack of the 
village of Quareignon was carried on very 
faintly. He therefore made general Rozières 
advance with two twelve pounders and four 
battalions, to ſupport and puſh forward the 
Belgick and French infantry ; the village was 
carried in his preſence. He then gave or- 
ders to general Rozières to continue his 
march along the great road, to draw up his 
cavalry, conſiſting of eight ſquadrons, in order 
of battle, and to attack the right flank of 
the village with a body of infantry. He 
commanded general Ferrand to attack the 
angle, and the right extremity of the front of 
the village, and as ſoon as he perceived ge- 
neral Rozieres aſcending along the left flank, 
he was no longer to amuſe himſelf with a 
cannonade, but to march forward to: the 
charge with bent heads, and fixed _ 
onets, 185 

He 
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He recommended to him to make the 
attack by battalion in column, to preſerve this 
order in the village, and not to extend his 
front, until his right ſhould rejoin the left 
of the centre diviſion. He left with him 
ſome officers belonging to the ſtaff, whom 


he was to ſend back with information re- 


lative to the progreſs he made in the attack; 
and he told him, that he would wait in 
expectation of hearing intelligence from him, 
at the divifion of the centre, which he would 
put in motion as ſoon as he learned that his 


attack had commenced. 


He repaired quickly to p this centre, where 
he ineffectually waited until eleven o'clock 
in expectation of news from Beurnonville 


and Ferrand. Beurnonville's attack was flow, 


but he was detained by the very briſk fire 


of five redoubts, which be could not filence 


by that of his own artillery, although the 
general had reinforced him with four ſixteen 
pounders. As to Ferrand, his delay was in- 
excuſable. 

At eleven o'clock, he begged colonel Thou- 
venot to proceed to the left, to cauſe the at- 
_ to be commenced, to direct it after« 

\ | wards, 
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wards, and not to rejoin him until he ſhould 
be maſter of that part of the village front - 
ing the left. Thouvenot, on his arrival, 
found that old general Ferrand, who had loſt 
his ſenſes, continued an uſeleſs cannonade, 
and had not come to any reſolution; that 
general Rozières remained concealed behind 
the houſes of Quareignon, and did not ex- 
tend his line; and that the troops, who were 
replete with ardour, murmured, and became 
impatient, On this he took upon himſelf the 
command, conformably to the orders of the 
general in chief, put the columns in mo- 


tion, advanced rapidly againſt the right flank 


and the front of the village, and carried the 


redoubts with that French impetuoſity, ſo 


difficult to be reſiſted, and this ſudden attack 
decided the affair on the left. 
The general, who only waited for this 
movement, drew up in column, by batta- 
lion, the infantry of the centre, and made 
it advance with equal impetuoſity againſt the 
centre of the village. He cauſed the open- 
ing to be maſked, by means of ſeven ſqua- 
drons of dragoons and huſſars. The centre 
croſſed the plain with ſuch rapidity, that but 
1 few 
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few men were loſt. . But a brigade that 
marched towards the opening, perceiving 
the enemy's cavalry advance, threw. itſelf 
behind a houſe on the right, and left a va- 
cant ſpace, through which this cavalry might 

have been able to have pierced the centre. 
At this very moment, young Baptiſte Re- 
natd, the general's valet de chambre, inſpired 
by an heroick movement and his attachment 
to his maſter, ſet off at full gallop, found 
general Drouet, who commanded this brigade, 
made him aſhamed of his retreat, brought 
back the brigade, maſked the opening anew, 
went for the ſeven ſquadrons which this 
timid movement on the part of the in- 
fantry had ſtopped, conducted them alſo to 
the opening, and returned to his maſter, 
after having rehewed the engagement. | 
At the time general Drouet had given 
way, the brigade on his left made a halt; 
it did not flee, but the three columns of the 
battalions which compoſed it were thrown 
into confuſion, and loſt many men, by re- 
maining expoſed to a fire of grape within 
half muſket ſhot of the batteries. The duke 
de Chartres proceeded thither with precipi- 
tation 


2 Þ 


. 
tation, rallied, formed the ſoldiers into a 
large mixed column, which be gaily term- 
ed the column of Gemappe, renewed the com- 
bat, penetrated into the village, and carried 
the three ſtories of redoubts and ate 


ments. 


Some W of huflars, chalſeurs, ind is 
dragoons advanced with as much rapidity as 


the infantry ; they fought with uncommon 


rage. Thouvenot, who had advanced along 


the right of the village, placed the Impe- 
raliſts between two fires ; more than four 
hundred were drowned in the Haiſne, and the 


battle was gained in the centre, and to the 
right of the village. 


While the duke de Chartres rallied the 
centre with ſo much vigour, Dumouriez ex- 
perienced a new cauſe of uneaſineſs. As 
Beurnonville did not make any progreſs in 
his” attack, he proceeded thither in great 
haſte, with two very oppoſite intentions; 
the one to force the redoubts belonging to 
the enemy's left, in order to ſupport the 
duke de Chartres' attack, the other, to aban- 
don this attack, and to return with the 


troops belonging to the vanguard, into the 
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plain of Paturage, there to rally the troops 
of the centre, and protect the retreat of the 
army, if the duke of Chartres ſhould prove 

unſuceeſsful, which was to be preſumed, in 
conſequence of the firſt diſorder occaſioned by 
3 Drouet. 

Never did any general arrive more op- 
. _ He found on the height of Cueſ- 
mes Wo brigades of infantry, one of which 
was compoſed of three battalions belonging to 
Paris, which had formerly, ſerved under him 


at the camp of Maulde, Theſe were turning 


the left of five redoubts filled with Hungarian 
grenadiers. In front was a large body of 
Imperial cavalry, that appeared ready to at- 
tack them, and at five hundred paces diſtance 
before their left, a column of infantry, which 
only waited for the movement of the horſe, 
in order to complete their deſtruction. One 
hundred paces behind theſe two brigades, 
were ten ſquadrons of huſſars, dragoons, and 
chaſſeurs, expoſed to the cannon mounted on 
the redoubts which ſwept them diagonally, 
and to thoſe belonging to general d'Harville, 
Whos in conſequence of an inconceivable 


diunder, 
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blunder, miſtaking them for the enemy, 


mowed them down from behind, 


Theſe troops had not any general at their 
head, for the famous Dampierre, who ought 
to have commanded them, was not to be 
found, although on the evening before he 
had uttered an indecent jeſt againſt his 
general, on his having delayed the attack 
until the morning. 1 

Beurnonville in the mean time proceeded 
along the rear, at the head of two other 
brigades and the remainder of his cavalry, 
The general had only time to paſs along 
the front of the two brigades, and to tell 
them, that having their' father at their head, 
they had not any thing to fear. The cry 
of Long live Dumourtez ! aſſured him of the 
good diſpoſition: of this body, which diſplayed 
an heroick countenance, He then rode to 


the head of the cavalry; it was time, for 
it began to break, and was ready to flee, He 


diſpatched an aide- de- camp to Beurnonville to 
haſten his march. At the ſame moment the 
Imperial dragoons advanced at a gallop, in 
order to make an opening into the two 

Z 2 brigades, 
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brigades, - which, by means of a general diſ- 
charge with the muzzles of their muſkets 
cloſe to the enemy, formed a rampart before 
them, of the bodies of more than an hun- 
dred horſes and troopers. A ſquadron of the 
enemy, that had come along the great road, 
endeavoured to ſurround this body of infantry; 
on this, the general, who had rallied his 
cavalry, de tached the huſſars of Berchiny, who 
plunged into the midſt of, and diſperſed theſe 
dragoons. The whole of this body of Im- 
perial cavalry, on this, fled as far as Mons, 
and the column of . er 85 to 
retire. 

Dumouriez * the field of battle to be 
occupied by Beurnonville, who had juſt 
arrived, made the two brave brigades which 
had decided the fate of the action, the 
horſe commanded by Frecheville ſeniour 
and Fournier, the huſſars of Chamborant, 
commanded by Frecheville juniour, and thoſe 


of Berchiny, commanded by Nordmann, move 


to the left; he chaunted the Marſeillois hymn, 
placed himſelf at their head, and they pro- 


ceded Wien BE daiety, and a degree of 
courage 
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courage impoſſible to be deſcribed, to attack 


the redoubts by the gorge, A great maſſacre 

of the Hungarian grenadiers enſued, |. 
However, being ſtill uneaſy about his 

centre, when he ſaw that this attack had 


proved decifive, he withdrew the elder 


Frecheville with fix ſquadrons of chaſſeurs, 
\and ſetting out at their head, at a ſmart trot, 
he proceeded along the village to the ſuccour 
of his centre. He had not gone five hundred 
paces, when he beheld Montpenſier, the 
younger brother of the duke. de Chartres, 
arrive at full gallop, on purpoſe to announce 
to him that the centre was victorious, and 
that his brother had gotten poſſeſſion of the 
village after a bloody engagement. Thou- 
venot arrived at the ſame inſtant, having 
paſſed through the village, and along the 
rear of the redoubts, and told him that the 
enemy had fled. The engagement had com- 
menced at noon, and it was now only two 
o'clock. _ | 
The general diſpatched repeated meſſages 
to d'Harville, to make him haſten to occupy 


mount Pallizel, without being able to prevail 


upon him. That officer till ſaw ſome troops 
| | Zz 3 | on 
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on Berthaumont, and he imagined that 


mount Pallizel and the heights of Nimy 


were well provided with entrenchments; and 


in truth, the Imperialiſts had eſtabliſned ſome 


redoubts there. It was in vain he received 
"reiterated advice, that the battle was gained, 
and the enemy in flight; he would not 


advance, and it was with ſome difficulty that 
they could induce him to ceaſe firing on the 
height *of Cueſmes, which was EIT he 4 
Beurnonville. 

In the mean time the army was hoetibly 
fatigued. It had lain under arms, and fought, 
during the laſt four days, It was abſolutely 


neceſſary to allow it two hours repoſe, and 


to make a diſtribution of bread and brandy, 
The troops had not as yet eaten any thing, and 
it was not then the cuſtom to intoxicate the 
ſoldiers, in order to lead them on to battle. 
During this pauſe, the general became 


impatient at perceiving the Auſtrians retire 
without being purſued, becauſe, in conſe- 
quence of their retreat, the town of Mons 


was between him and them, and d' Harville 
alone was in a ſituation to have turned that 
place, had he but followed his inſtructions. 
9925 | 7 He 
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He himſelf would have proceeded thither, but 
he had not a fingle horſe capable of ſuſtaining 
this fatigue, and he had many orders to iſſue, 2 
eſpecially reſpecting his proviſion and his | 
wounded, | * "I 
He remained therefore with his vanguard | 
at the end of the village of Cueſmes. At four | 
o'clock he gave orders for forming the ranks, | 
and announced that he was about to advance. 
Thefe brave ſoldiers, forgetting their fatigues, 
teſtified their joy by loud exclamations, It 
was neceſſary to occupy the ſuburbs of Mons 
by means of the light troops, and he ſent | 
to ſummons the town. A fantaſtical event | 
once more oppoſes his wiſhes. Thoſe two 
brigades, which had juſt exhibited an heroick | 
courage, which had attacked a frightful po- | ö 
ſition, braved a triple ſtage of muſquetry, _ 
and forced redoubts lined with a numerous 
- infantry, in the midſt of a frightful fire of 
artillery loaded with grape ſhot, were ſeized 
with a panick terrour. They imagined, that 
the Imperialiſts had undermined the moun» - © | | 
tain, In conſequence of a ſuppoſition im- 
poſſible in its nature, five battalions abandoned 
this poſition, notwithſtanding all the repre- | 
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ſentations of general Stettenhofen, who com- 


manded them; one battalion only remained 
With him, the reſt. threw themſelves, in 
the utmoſt diſorder, into the villige. of 


Cueſmes. 
The general, on being informed of this 
very unexpected event, diſpatched other 


troops to take poſſeſſion of Berthaumont. 


At length general d'Harville arrived. He 
poſted, himſelf on mount Pallizel: on his 
reaching it, he occupied the hill of Nimy, 


With only light poſts, inſtead of marching 


thither with his main body. In the midſt of 
all theſe delays, the enemy Fixed its fetreat, 


and the night ſet in, 


The general had immediately detached the 


body of flankers belonging to the left towards 
Gelin and the chapel of Notre-dame, on the 
other fide of Mons and the river, to haraſs 
the left of the great road leading to Bruſſels, 


while d'Harville, poſted at Nimy, hung upon 
the enemy's right, The flankers being too 
weak, were obliged to allow the Imperial 
army to paſs, becauſe d'Harville did not 
ſupport them. The general, greatly to his 
regret, was "Ig to defer until next day 

the 
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the capture of: Mons, and the purſuit of the 
enemy. He had not made any preparations 
to force Mons, the commanding officer of 
which mingled much addreſs and great 
haughtineſs with his anſwers. He was 
forced to content himſelf with the ſucceſs 
of the day, and he ſpent the night in getting 
batteries ready to attack this ſorry place, 
which was evacuated: before the morning. 

Such are the particulars of the battle of 
Gemappe. It decided the fate of the Low 
Countries, but its ſuceeſs would have been far 
more complete, 

1. If Ferrand and Beurnonville had com- 
menced the attack at eight o'clock in the 
morning, becauſe this would have gained three 
hours; 

2. If d'Harville had ſtudied better the 
movement made by Beurnonville, which 
would have prevented him from firing upon 
his troops, and advanced rapidly to the heights 
of Pallizel and Nimy, for then the retreat of 
the Imperialiſts would have been entirely 
cut off. Between two o'clock in the after» - 
noon, and fix at night, there would have 
been time, with this body of freſh troops 

which 
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which had not as yet been in action, to 


have conipleted their _— and FRO 


them. | 
The fucceſs of this battle was principally 
owing : | 

1. To colonel Thouvenot, who Ater- 


mined, and eonducted the attack on the 
_ teft; 


1. To tlic valet: de-chambre Baptiſte Re- 


nard, who rallied the infantry and 8 of 
the centre; 


3. To the duke de Chantes, who rallied 
the left of the centre, and forced ay centre of 


the village; 


And 4. To the impetuous attack made | 
on the redoubts to the right, by the ax e 


er in chief. 


General Ferrand was ſo completely 1 


meaved of his ſenſes, that he has fince aſ- 


ſerted, he did not fee colonel Thouvenot, 


although it was he who directed the move- 
ment. The officers belonging to the ſtaff, 
and the general's aides-de-camp, diſplayed 


the utmoſt bravery and knowledge. Se- 


veral of them were wounded. General 


Moreton exhibited extraordinary courage, and 
F lieutenant · 
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lieutenant-colonel Bourdois, his aide-de-camp, 
performed the greateſt ſervices. ' General 
Drouet repaired his fault in the moſt bril- 
- Hant manner; he has line died of his wounds 
at Queſnoi. 

There was not a ſingle corps in the whole 
French army, that did not engage, and at- 
tack the enemy hand to hand, either with 
their ſabres, or ſcrewed bayonets, The 
greateſt loſs fell upon the battalions be- 
longing to the centre, which halted to fire, 
Thoſe who marched ſtraight forward with 
bended heads, loſt but very few, This 
battle did not actually coſt more than two 
thouſand men, ſix or ſeven hundred of whom 
were killed outright; but many matroſſes, 
and artillery horſes were deſtroyed, becauſe 
that corps, in order to produce more effect, 
advanced with its uſual intrepidity, within 
muſket ſhot of the entrenchments. The 
Imperialiſts loſt about four thouſand men, 
and thirteen pieces of cannon, ſeven of which, 
of a large calibre, were left in the redoubts. 
But from this moment, deſertion and diſmay 

took place in their army. 
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res. at Ath, Capture of Tournay, and 
Offend, 


| On his ſetting out on the 4th; on purpoſe to 
attack the Imperialiſts, the general had given 
orders to Berneron, to advance that ſame 
day to Blatton, whence he was to march 
without delay to Ath, if, as he then believed 
would be the caſe, the duke of Teſchen 
ſhould abandon the poſition of Mons without 
expoſing himſelf to receive a check. He 
intended by means of the movement effected 
with this diviſion, to cut off the communica- 
tion of the Imperial body of troops charged 
with the defence of Tournay, and prevent 
it from rejoining the duke of Teſchen. Ber- 
neron was retarded, in conſequence of his 
being in want of every thing; he was deſti- 
tute af "HY equipage, proviſion, horſes 
for 
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for drawibg his artillery, and money. He 
had alſo the little camp of Bury on his left 
flank; and as there were many new levied 
battalions in his diviſion, he was afraid of 
expoſing them to ſome accident, 

He accordingly could not arrive at Ath 
until the 8th, after general Latour had al- 
ready paſſed through, and fallen back upon 
Bruflels, He bent in Ath great quantities 
of ammunition, proviſion, and baggage, as 
well as at Leſſines, Grammont, and Ninove, 
whither he ſent detachments. But this 
movement was too ſlow to produce all the 
effect which the general expected from it; 
he could not however accuſe general Ber- 
neron of difinclination to the ſervice, as he, 
on the contrary, diſplayed much courage and 
zeal. 4. 

It was not the ſame with general Labour- 
donnaye; he had diſpatched an aide-de-camp 
on the zd, to announce to him, that he in- 
tended to march in order to diſlodge the 
duke of Teſchen ; he conjured him to make 
haſte to get poſſeſſion of the heights of Her- 
tain, Lamain, and Marquain, and to bring 
his heavy cannon and mortars before Tour- 

_ nay 
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nay, affuring him that he would not meet 
with any reſiſtance, becauſe general Latour 
bad nothing elle left but to rejoin the duke of 
Teſchen, whether the duke intended to 
abandon the poſition at Mons, or to put him- 
ſelf in the way of being driven from it. La- 


- bourdonnaye, notwithſtanding the preſſing ſo- 


icitations of general Duval, colonel Devaux, 
his ſtaff officers, generals, and the mur- 
murs of his army, did not begin his march 


until the 6th, in order to reach Hertain. He 


was much ſurpriſed and vexed on his arrival, 


neither to ſind enemies nor entrenchments, 


as he had intimated; he had carried his 
heavy artillery along with him, but it was 


in vain that they N him to advance to 


Tournay. 


He remained the whole of the 5th i in his 


poſition, although during the night between 
the 6th and 7th he had received intelligence 
of the victory of Gemappe, and notwith- 


ſtanding many inhabitants in the courſe of 


the 5th had repaired to his camp, on pur- 
poſe to inform him, that the enemy had 
begun to evacuate the place during the 
Prevailing night, and that general Latour 


9 | had 
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had commenced his retreat. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th, colonel Devaux, indignant 
at the conduct of this general, put himſelf 
at the head of four huſſars, entered Tournay, 
ſent to tell him that he was expected by the 
townſmen, and then proceeded ſtraight to 
Mons, to inform his general of this inſtance 
of cowardice or treaſon, for it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſay what name ought to be given to 


ſucli conduct. 


Labourdonnaye accordingly entered on the 
morning of the 8th into Tournay ; he tranſ- 
mitted a pompous account of this conqueſt 
to the convention, whoſe eulogiums and 
thanks he received in return. As ſoon as 
he had eſtabliſhed himſelf there, he cauſed a 
proclamation to be publiſhed, in direct oppo- 
ſition to that iſſued by the commander in 
chief; he alſo ſeized on the public money, 
and ordered contributions to be collected. 
This ſyſtem of ſpoliation, which was ſup» 
ported by the commiſſioners whom he had 
brought along with him from Lifle, ſhocked 
the inhabitants of that place, and alſo of 
Courtrai, Menin, and Brugen, who ſent de- 


puties 


U 
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puties to the commander in chief, to ths 
Os, and the convention. 10 
Labourdonnaye's conduct had many pars 
a it was ſimilar to that practiſed by 
Cuſtine at Francfort. But the ſituation of 
France in reſpect to the Germans was far 

different; upon them might be exerciſed the 
rights of war and of conqueſt. The ſame 
rights did not exiſt in reſpe& to the Bel- 


' - glans, whom they had not conquered, but 


who had thrown themſelves into the arms 
of F rance, and to whom, with the conſent 
of the convention, general Dumouriez had 
given aſſurances, that he had come to deliver 


them from the Imperialiſts, and that none of 


the rights of ſovereignty or of r ſhould 
* exerciſed againſt them. 

The general was exceedingly irritated at 
this enterpriſe on the part of Labourdonnaye. 
He ordered copies of his own proclamation 
to be poſted up in all the towns, annulled 
all the ordinances of this general, cauſed 

all the publick money to be reſtored to the 

_ adminiſtrators of the country, prohibited them 
from obeying any order iflued by this general, 
which might violate their liberty, and wrote 

| * to 
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to him not to intermeddle in reſpect to any 
_ other than military operations, until he ſhould 
be replaced by a ſucceſſor, announcing to 
him at the ſame time, that he ſhould tranſ- 
mit complaints againſt _ and define bis | 
diſmiſſion 40 00 * 

Accordingly, in a mn addrefled to the 
executive power, he detailed the particulars 
of Labourdonnaye's miſconduct, ſtated that it 
was impoſſible for the campaign to have a 
happy concluſion while he had ſuch a ſe- 
cond, and that it was neceſſary to come to 
an immediate determination. If they ap- 


proved the conduct of Labourdonnaye, he 


would willingly reſign to him the command 
of the army; if they blamed it, it Would 
be neceſſary to ſend him back to the northern 
department, and beſtow his army on à gene- 
ral who would not thwart the military and 
political plans of the, commander in chief. 
The miniſter at war, after ſome tergiver- 
ſation, ſent back Labourdonnaye to Liſle, and 
left then choice of his ſucceſſor to general 
Dumouriez. Enn wa 7 
Dumouriez replaced was by lieutenant-ge- 


neral Miranda, on the refuſal: of licutenant- 
Var. III. © 5 TINS ceneral 


den 
general Duval, who had the modeſty to de- 
celine the command of an army. A degree 
of modeſty; very rare indeed! Duval ſerved. 
with the ſame zeal until the end of the 
campaign, under Miranda. He had an ill 
ſtate of health, but he was one of the beſt 
general . . g to the whole 
army. 
The partieatus reſpecting ———_ Labour- 
donnaye are detailed in this place, to prevent 
any further mention of him. He was at 
that time one of the moſt ardent of Du- 
mouriez's concealed enemies, he therefore 


could not have reaped any advantage, either 


in behalf of the ſtate or of himſelf, by 
| ſparing him any longer. 
This bad general was greatly humbled by 
what occurred in conſequence of the battle 
of Gemappe. He had announced, that Du- 
mouriez's plan was incomplete, and that 
he ought to have preferred an attack on 
the maritime places, entruſting this operation 
to him, at the head of the northern army. 
The general had aſſerted, on the contrary, 
that the garriſon of Dunkirk was ſufficient to 
take we maritime places, and he had ſent 
| orders 
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* to the commandant for that purpoſe. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the intelligence of the 
battle of Gemappe arrived, this officer took 
the field with eighteen hundred infantry, and 
two hundred cavalry. Nieuport and Oſtend 
opened their gates to him. Bruges received 
him with joy, and all Flanders was ſubdued 
without firing a ſingle muſket. 
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Entry into * „ 


On the morning of the 5th, the general 
entered Mons, — he was received with 
the utmoſt j joy by the inhabitants, 

His fituation was far more embarraſſing 
than before his victory. The commiſſaries 
at war, and the adminiſtrators of proviſion 
belonging to his army, bad remained behind 
at Valenciennes. He was deſtitute of provi- 
ſion, money, and means to enable him to 
advance. D' Eſpagnac, a man of great ta- 
lents, and fertile in reſources, found him in | 
this ſituation, He had. undertaken the con- 
voys for the army. He lent him fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, and in conſequence of orders 
from the general, entered into a variety of 
contracts with the commiſſary general Ma- 


lus, 
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Jus, for ſhoes and great coats, of which the 
ſoldiers ſtood in much need during lo rigors 
ous a ſeaſon. Certain opulent I agreed 
to ſupply, the army with 1 fo and fo- 
rage for two months. The general at- the 
fame time ifſued an ordinance requiring from 
the. clergy a forced loa of one year of their 
revenues, with à promiſe to cauſe this loan 
to be guarranteed by the Belgick nation, 
with which the French nation was to ſettle 
on balancing accounts at the concluſion of 

the war. 1 
This loan on the part of the clergy was 
aſſurance for them of the preſervation of their 
property, and was caleulated to bring iato 
circulation the money buried in the convents. 
As to the bargains relative to proviſion and 
forage, in addition to their enſuring the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the army, and the nn 
that the firſt deliveries would prevent the 
march of the general from being any longer 
delayed, as they were to commence in a 
week, and continue without interruption, 
there reſulted another advantage, which was, 
that the contractors being paid in afignats, 
they had an equal intereſt with France her- 
A 1 ſelf, 
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felf, to make them enter into circulation, 


| Theſe details occupied his attention until the 


11th, and prevented him from following up 


bis recent advantages with vigour, which 
he would have done, had he not been deſ- 


titute of every thing. D'Eſpagnac, with 
whom the general alſo entered into another 


contract for arming and equipping the Bel. 


gians who offered” their ſervices, and by 


whoſe means he wiſhed to form a national 


army, ſet out for Paris to get all theſe 
agreements ratified; not doubting, any more 
than the commander in chief, and the com- 
miſſary general Malus, that they would bo 
approved, and that the convention and 
miniſter at war would confider it as ex- 
tremely advantageous, to have no occaſion 
to ſend any thing to this army, which would 


| be entirely fed, clothed, and equipped by 


mutual conſent, at the expence of the Bel- 
gians; to learn that the afignats were to be 
circulated at the ſame rate as in Paris; and 
not to account until the end of the war, 
and then too, according to a calculation, 
which in conſequence of the compenſation 


to be made for the diſburſements of France, 


to 


- 
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to inſure the liberty of Belgium, would be 
reduced at the moſt to a very trifling debt. 
It will be ſeen how much the general was 
deceived i in his opinion, 

He ſent one of his aides-de-camp to Paris, 
with an account of the particulars of the 
battle 'of Gemappe, and he cauſed him to 
be accompanied by the brave Baptiſte, who 
received from the preſident of the conven- 
tion a ſword, a complete uniform, the 
brevet rank of aide-de-camp and captain, the 
fraternal embrace, and the honours of the 
fitting. This recompenſe did honour to the 
nation itſelf, for true equality conſiſts in the 
eligibility of every citizen of a ſtate to 
rank and dignity, when he ſhall have me- 
rited them, No other equality can exiſt but 
amidſt ſavage hordes who are unacquainted 
with property, arts, and the diſtinctions of 
" ſociety, It afforded him pleaſure to ſee ge- 
neral Miranda, who had returned from Paris, 
arrive at Mons, and alſo the major-generals 
Stengel and Euſtace, who had remained fick 
at Valenciennes, The firſt was nominated 
ſecond in command of the vanguard; and 
Euſtace, who was an American, was appointed 
A a 4 „ 
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to head the body of Bankers: dag to the 


wing. Dt 


But the es whoſe 1 8 afforded him 
gs greateſt pleaſure was the brave and re- 
ſpectable Lanoue. The commiſſioners of the 
convention. reſiding at Valenciennes had cauſed 
him to be ſhut up in a dungeon at Douai, 
along with malefactors; he had languiſhed 
there for the ſpace of three weeks, without 
being able to obtain the nomination of judges; 
when the general, on his arrival from Paris 
at the end of October, thought proper to 


exerciſe in his favour the ſage Engliſh law of 


habeas cor pus, by offering himſelf as his bail, 
He brought him to Valenciennes, and ap- 
pointed bim an aide. de- camp. taking care to 


render an account to the miniſter of what 
he bad done, and the motives by ah 10 | 


Was inſtigated. 


Ile was certain of the orifoncr 8 innocence, | 
| 25 he deemed it uſeful to employ his ta- 


lents, more eſpecially as he had but few ge- 
neral officers. This had been depicted at 


Paris as an act of deſpotiſm on the part of | 


the general; the moſt furious were anxious 
to have him arreſted, | The brave Lanoue, 
8 Ig perceiving 
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perceiving that the generoſity of his com- 
mander , was likely to involve him in difficul- 
ties, ſacrificed himſelf, returned to his dun- 

eon, and wrote to the convention to de- 
mand that judges might be appointed to try 
him. This act of reſignation made his ac- 
cuſers bluſh, judges were nominated, he was 
acquitted, and came to make an offer of his 
zeal, his talents, and his life, to his friend. 
The general communicated his ſucceſs to 


Valence, and deſired him to be on the 13th 


or 14th at Nivelle, becauſe, being obliged, 
in ſpite of his own inclinations, to allow the 


duke of Teſchen time to prepare himſelf, he 
hoped that he would wait for him behind 


the canal of Vilvorden; and, in this caſe, Va- 


lence would be employed to turn the foreſt of 
Soignies, on purpoſe to haraſs him on paſſing 
the Dyle. He ordered Berneron to approach 
nearer his left, and to come and encamp at 


Herines on the 11th. He marched on that 


very day from Mons towards Enghien with his 
army, and general D*Harville proceeded at the 
ſame time from Mons to Braine-le-comte. 


He was ſo badly ſupplied by his convoys, 


that he was unable to perform this march 
5 
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in ifs than two days; his army accordingly 


did not reach Enghien until the 12th, His 
vanguard was then at Hall, and Beurnonville 


had juſt left it, to take upon him the chief 
command of the army of the Moſelle in the 
toom of Kellermann. Stengel was then com- 
mander in chief. Dampierre, who could not 


ſerve along with him, went to take the com- 
mand of Berneron's diviſion, who re- entered 
the line two days afterwards. 

The general ordered 3 to 
advance from Tournay to Ghent, to puſh on 
his vangugrd to Dendermonde, and to be 
oppoſite that place on the 13th without fail. 
He fully explained to him, that he had no 


enemy to encounter, therefore that nothing 


ought either to prevent or retard his march, 
and that there were two or three thouſand 
Imperialiſts at Ghent, who would retire at his 
approach, Labourdonnaye found means how- 


ever to lag behind for two or three days 


onger; but then his diſinclination was not 
attended with any danger, becauſe the ope- 
r: tions of the armies had become 1 . 81 
dent of each other. | 
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On the evening of the 12th, the general 


repaired to Hall, where his vanguard under 
colonel Thouvenot was. On the morning of 
the 13th he entruſted a detachment of two 
hundred foot and fifty horſe chaſſeurs to his 
own aide- de- camp colonel Devaux, in order 
to receive ſome intelligence reſpecting the 
enemy. He received notice in two hours 
_ afterwards from Devaux, that he was en- 
caged with the rear guard of the Imperaliſts, 


which he found at St. Peterſlewe ; that he 


then kept them in play, but that if he re- 
ceived a reinforcement he would drive them 
before him; that the peaſants had told him, 
the Imperial army was on the other ſide of 
Bruſſels, and that a rear guard, confiſting of 
two or three thouſand men, was left on the 
heights of Anderlecht. 

The general on this took three thouſüd 
men belonging to his advanced guard, with 
two companies of horſe artillery, and ad- 
vanced to St. Peterſlewe, having ſent orders 
previouſly to general Miranda to march with 
the army to Hall; he ifſued fimilar orders to 
general D*'Harville, not wiſhing to bring him 


from the other ſide of the Senne, that he 


might 
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in not be entangled in the foreſt of Soignies. 
He deſired him to ſend. him his vanguard, 
which was to join the body of flankers be- 
longing to the right, and the remainder of 


his own vanguard, in order to ſupport him. 


Having reached St. Peterſlewe, he caſily 
drove the Imperial: light troops before bim; 
but when he arrrred before Anderlecht, he 
perceived his left to be out- flanked by a 
more numerous body than his own, hav- 
ing five or ſix thouſand men in front of 
him. This was not a proper opportunity to 
engage at the head of a ſlender vanguard; 


but he was. ſtill leſs diſpoſed to retreat, He 
drew up his troops ſo as to form a very ex- 
tenſive front, and he commenced a ſharp can- 


nonade, at the end of the great road. The 
enemy believing him to be ſtronger than it- 
ſelf, did not wiſh to engage, At length, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the remainder 
of his van arrived; he they made a vigorous 
attack upon the village, Which was carried. 
The dragoons of Latour, and a corps of 


Hulans, were cut up by his cavalry. A major 


of the Imperialiſts, of the name of Mahmi, 


8 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf during this retreat, 


which 
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the direction of Hall; on their arrival there 


they learned that the general was engaged 


with ſuperior forces, and demanded aſſiſtance. 
The troops heard a loud firing on the ſide 


of: Bruſſels and the wounded were conducted 


from that quarter. The army on this be- 
coming uneaſy, wiſhed to proceed to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Its general, its father, threw away 
its ſoup, and reſumed its march, advaneing 
Haſtily towards Anderlecht. This is one of 
the features in the character of theſe ſoldiers, 
that moſt affected the ſenſibility of Dumou- 
riez. He diſpatched word to them, that the 
enemy had been beaten, and was then re- 
treating, the army on this returned, and en- 
camped at Hall, murmuring at the ſame time 
at its general, who had expoſed himſelf. in the 
vanguard. Next morning, before day- light, 


it was again on its march, and the general 


enjoyed the pleafure:of being well ſcolded by 
the ſoldiers, It is impoſſible not to love ſuch 
men ! -How much regret does it not occaſion 
kim, to behold ſo noble a character disfigured 
| by 
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by mine Oh! Frenchmen, how yon have 


changed ſince 1792 ! But this terrible epoch 


of your hiſtory will be effaced, your virtues 
will return, and you yourſelves will puniſh 
the nern wha, now miſlead, * wn 
We hi ID 7181 out 101m 

| Joninedintely after nds himſelf and 
\.bf Anderlecht, the general diſpatched colonel 
Weſtermann with a trumpet to Bruſſels, to 
ſummon the commanding officers. Marſhal 
1 — receiyed the ſummons. He was en- 
truſted with a ſeeond for the magiſtrates. 
The latter entreated colonel Weſtermann to 
beg, that the general would not permit his 
troops to enter the city at the approach of 
night, for fear leſt they ſhould diſperſe them» 
- ſelves, and the Imperialiſts, who were” ſtill 
drawn up in order of battle near the park, and 
the gate of Bellevue, return to attack them, 
which would produce an engagement with- 
in the walls. The general had an additional 
motive for prohibiting his troops from en- 
tering Bruſſels at night: he dreaded plunder 
and licentiouſneſs. He cauſed it to be inti- 
mated to the magiſtrates, to ſecure their 
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and not permit one French ſoldier to 
enter, and he ſent out ſtrong patroles of ca» 


valry to guard all the avenues. 


On the morning of the 14th, after having 
traced the camp for his army at Anderlecht, 


he entered Bruflels amidſt the acclamations 


of the people. The ſtreets were lined on 


each fide with a double row of Aaeſtrian de- 


ſerters : they amounted to more than four 
thouſand, His ſoldiers conducted themſelves 
with. great propriety; neither the ſmalleſt 
violence nor exceſs took place. He immedi- 
ately provided a garriſon of ſix battalions 
and a regiment of dragoons, and he took 


advantage of this opportunity to get rid of 


Moreton, the head of his ſtaff, who wag 
incapable of filling ſo important a ſituation, 
He nominated him commandant of Bruſſels 
and Brabant, where he conducted himſelf 
very badly. He recompenſed the great ta- 
lents and diſtinguiſhed ſervices of colonel 
Thouvenot, by appointing him a major- 


general, and placing him at the head of 


his ſtaff It was thus, that within the ſpace 


of two months, general Thouvenot elevated 
himſelf 


(468 * 


bimſelf to the Dk place in the army, 
by his own perſonal merit; and it is thus, 
that men of ſuperiour talents ought to be 
promoted rapidly, on r to render 


them All more oo 
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CHAP. vi. 


Siege of Antwerp, Engagement at Tirlemont. 


Tun more the general advanced, the more 
did his embarraſſments increaſe. On enter- 
ing Bruſſels, Malus announced to him, that 
there were no more than fourteen thouſand 
livres in the military cheſt, and it was ne- 
ceflary to provide money for fifty thouſand 
men whoſe pay was due. He was there- 
fore obliged to borrow eighty thouſand florins 
from the treaſury of that capital, promiſing 
at the ſame time a ſpeedy reimburſement, 
and three hundred thouſand [res without 
intereſt from a banker, in whoſe favour he 
cauſed a bill of exchange to be drawn on 
the national treaſury, It was D' Eſpagnac 
who pointed out this reſource ; he had juſt 
arrived from Paris, and had brought very bad 
news with him, The miniſter Pache did 
Vor. III. Bb not | 
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not chooſe to give his aſſent to any of the 
contracts. 


Cambon, who was he an maſter of 


* the finances, ſaid, that it was uſeleſs to 
agree with Belgick contractors in order to 


bring the aſſignats into circulation; that they 
would force the nation to take them, not at 
the value affixed to them in Paris, but at 
the fame rate as money; that if the articles 
of ſubfiſtence, and neceffaries for the army, 
coſt | more in conſequence of ſending them 
from Paris, than by procuring them on the 
ſpot, that mode would afford a livelihood to 
a number of French artizans, and more eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Paris, who, but for *this, 


would become difordefly from the want of 


bread ; that the adminiſtration of proviſion 
and forage was a den of ariſtocrats, who 
augmented, by means of their monopolies, 


the price of the neceſſary articles of life; that 


all the other contractors were rogues, who 
charged extravagantly high for bad commodi- 
ties; that, to obviate all ate} inconveniencies, 
the convention had authoriſed the miniſters 
of the home, the marine, and the war de- 
partments, to diſſolve all the companies of 

6 2 old 


| „ 
did contractors; and to entruſt the intereſts of 
the nation to five or fix perſons charged with 
making purchaſes of every kind, who were 
to account in the ſame, manner as a clerk 
with his employer; that the company known 
by the name of the committee of purchaſes 
ſhould be charged with making all the bar- 
gains, without the liberty of being contrac- 
tors themſelves ; that by theſe means an uni- 
formity of price- would take place relative 
to all kinds of ſupplies, and they would no 
longer depend on the induſtry of the fore- 
ſtallers. oe h | 

D'Eſpagnac poſſeſſed too much ability and 
knowledge not to be eaſily able to refute 
theſe ſpecious ſophiſms. The formation of 
a committee of purchaſes would - throw all 
the articles of the firſt neceſſity into the 
hands of ſix perſons, who were to compoſe 
it. This would be reviving the practice 
.of the monopoly of grain, in the ſame man- 
ner as it had prevailed under the old govern- 
ment, which had been one of the firſt cauſes 
of the revolution. The committee of pur- 
chaſes could not eſtabliſh an uniformity of price 
fuor each article that might be wanted, througb- 
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out a country ſo extenſive, and varying ſo 
much in reſpect to its productions as France, 
but by adopting the higheſt price: as to the 
foreign territories where the armies were, 
the committee of purchaſes being obliged 
to draw the proviſion from the ſpot, could 


only have it at ſecond hand, and would 


be under the neceſſity of recurring to the 
contractors of the country: that theſe would 
either be ſatisfied with the price already 
agreed upon, or would increaſe it: that, in 
the firſt inſtance, there would be the addi- 
tional charge of two per cent. allowed to the 
members of this committee, while, in the 


ſecond, they would beſides this pay the en- 


hanced price occaſioned by the inexperience 
of the committee, or its connivance with fo- 

Teign contractor s. 5 | 
As to the circulation of aſſignats, this could 
only be brought about by confidence, and at 
the rate uſual in commerce: that this circu- 
lation could not be equitably eſtabliſhed at 
par in Belgium, while a diſcount of more 
than fifty per cent, took place at Paris: and 
that if this were attempted by means of 
violence, it would be a robbery which would 
8 . difhonour 


629k): 
diſhonour the nation, render the Belgians 
diſaffected, and might be attended by the 
moſt diſagreeable conſequences. 


This committee of purchaſes was actually 
eſtabliſhed, It was compoſed of a Swiſs 


banker called' Bidermann, the partner of 


Clavieres, a Fleming belonging to Oſtend, 
and three Jews from Straſbourg, of the name 
of Cers-Beer, the ſons of a man who had 
rendered himſelf famous by his roguery dur- 
ing the ſeven years war. Theſe are the 
five worthy men to whom were entruſted the 
fate and the intereſts of France. 


lt was the miniſter Clavières who had 


brought this machine into play, with the 
faction of the Gironde, the greater part of 
whom poſſeſſed large capitals, and became 
riders to thoſe contractors diſguiſed under the 


name of adminiſtrators. Poor Roland, and 


perhaps Cambon himſelf, might have been 
ſeduced by the ſophiſms which they had 
made uſe of, while the miniſter Pache and 
Monge were drawn into the ſcheme by the 
clerks, who found their account in promot- 
ing it. The general would not have inter- 
meddled in this affair, but allowed the na- 
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tion to be plundered without uttering any 
complaints, fince he could not have prevented 
it, if the diſorganiſation of his army, which: 
_ fbllowed-eloſe after, had not entirely — 
his whole plan of the campaign. 

The circulation of affignats embarraſſed king 
exceedingly.” His army was paid in mo- 
ney, but the ſtock-jobbers, who wiſhed: to 
e introduce the circulation of aſſignats at par, 
in order to gain the difference, farniſhed them 
to the ſoldiers, who in their turn carried c 
them to the petty ſhopkeepers. For an ar- 
ticle that did not coſt more than three of 
four eln, the ſoldier required change for an 
Mg nat of one hundred, whence violent 
quarrels enſued, the tradeſman was Your | 
2 and the. ſoldier accuſtomed to rob. 

The army wiſhed to engage the general to F 
piles that the aſſignats ſhould be received by + 
the ſhopkeeper; who, on the other hand, Was 
diſpoſed rather to give away his merchan- 
dize, than in addition to it, to pay money 
for paper which would neceſſarily produce a 
loſs of upwards of fifty per cent. Such an 

order would have been unjuſt, becauſe the 
8 Was 9 in * and had no pre- 
101 b | text 
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text whatever to refuſe n ts own dil 
burſements in caſh. | 
The magiſtrates of the towns ſolicited Ts 
he contrary, to dire& that the tradeſmen 
ſhould not be : obliged to receive afſignats. 
This demand was ſtrictly juſt, but the com- 
pliance with it would have completely de- 
preciated. them, and done an injury to his 
country: He qdviſed the cities to iſfue cop- 
fidential notes in proportion to the conſump- 
tion, as was done in France; they refuſed, 
he could not blame them, and this ſtate of 
Warfare continued between the retail traders 
and the ſoldiers: it is to be obſerved hows 
ever, that when the ſoldiers came to com- 
plain, their officers obliged them either to 
leave the merchandize, or to pay for it in 
p | 
An Nein rache body Was formed at Bruſ- 
{els, which at firſt, being ſelected from all, the. 
different ſtates, was well compoſed ; but as 
a club was formed at the ſame time, at 
Which the general was obliged to aſſiſt once, 
as ſoon as he bad left Bruſſels, great changes 
were made in this adminiſtrative body, and 
Moreton, a violent jacobin, became the enemy | 
KR B b 4 of 
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of the adminiſtration, which however ſup- 
ported itſelf courageouſly to the very laſt mo- 
ment, and reſiſted with much foree and energy 


a legion of /ans culottes, that haraſſed it, and 
alſo the tyrannical injuſtice exerciſed by the 
commiſſioners of the convention and the 
executive power. The prudence and reſo- 


lution of this body, fupported, amidſt a / Vas 
I, riety of dangers, 1 in 1793, by ſeveral acts of 
authority on the part of general Dumouriez 


in oppoſition to all theſe tyrants, ſaved the 


capital of Brabant from an entire ſubverſion. 


In Mons, Bruſſels, and all the towns of 


Belgium, were found much property apper- 
. taining to the emigrants, Which was cotifiſ 


cated in behalf of France. But as there were 
too few commiſſaries of war in the army, to 
ſpare any for this ſervice,. much pillage and 
diſorder enſued, relative to the ſeizure and 
ſale of theſe effects, becauſe | Lacroix and 
Danton, the commiſſioners of the conven- 
tion, on their arrival at Bruſſels, had entruſted 
a band of famiſhed jacobins from Paris, who 
committed great diſorders, with the ſuperin- | 
tendance of theſe operations. But little ad- 
vantage was reaped by the nation, and thus 

another 
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another reſource for the maintenanee ef the 
army was exhauſted,” The carriages, the 
horſes, and the arms, were diſtributed among 
the general officers, and thoſe n to 
the ſtaff. 

The general found himſelf detained in 
Bruſſels, in conſequence of all theſe embar- 
raſſments, until the 19th, He had ſent or- 
ders to Labourdonnaye to lay ſiege to An 
twerp; and to Valence, who had advanced as 
far as Nivelle, to return towards Namur, to 
block up that citadel, and to wait there for 
his heavy artillery, which had ſet out from 
Givet on the 19th to join him. He invited 
the different provinces of Belgium to form 
military committees, which were to ſend de- 
-puties to a central committee at Bruflels, to 
agree on an uniform manner of leyying na= 
tional troops. But too little cordiality pre= 
vailed among the provinces, to attain this 
degree of unanimity. ; each formed independ- 
ent military committees, and charged itſelf 
with the levy of national battalions, which 
- ſucceeded very badly. All of them evinced 
confidence in general Dumouriez ; but as ho 
had then too many other occupations, to en- 
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gage in the political affairs o Belgium, he 
reſerved that taſk until winter. The yexas 
tions he experienced on the part even of 
France prevented him, in the end, from execut - 
ing the plans he had formed for the advan; 

tage of Belgium and his native country. 

The intelligenee of the appointment of the 
eummittte of purchaſes annulled all the bars 
gains into which the general had entered, 
to enſure tlie ſubſiſtence of his army. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if he did not mean to retire te 
the frantiers for want of proviſion, it Was 
neceſſary to maintain the execution of theſe 
apreements, at | leaſt until the committee 
ſhould be able to ſtation its agents, and com- 
 menice its deliveries. The contracts with the 
Belgians were for two months, which would 
afford time for the eſtabliſhment of the ne- 
board. Thus, the general being conſtrained 
by the neceſſity he was under of putting him- 
ſielf in a condition to purſue the Imperialiſts, 
did not perceive any inconvenience in follow- 
ing this indiſpenſable line of conduct; but in 
order to ſhelter the commiſſary- generals Ma- 


lus and Petitjean, the latter of whom was with 


Ne army, and all the principal 
* 
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agents under them, he took it upon bin, 
ſelf to iflue a written order to them. 

He left Bruſſels on the 19th, and encamped 
at Cortenbergue. Stengel, with the vanguard, 
had taken Mechlin, where he found more than 
eighteen hundred thouſand weight of gun- 
powder, a large quantity of arms, and a 
molt excellent foundery. He deſired the mi- 
niſter of the marine to ſend him lieutenant- 
colonel Thouvenot, younger brother to the 
officer of the ſame name at the head of his 
own ſtaff, who ſuperintended the foundery 
| of Hendret near Nantes, to direct the eſta- 
bliſhment at Mechlin. He was in want of a 
great number of four pounders for his volun- 
teer battalions, and would ſoon ſtand in need 
of more for the Belgic infantry, a he 
was about to form. | 


There was a large quantity of nite 
in Mechlin, and the adjoining country ; he 
wiſhed alſo to eſtabliſh manufactories there 
for ſmall arms, as part of his cavalry was 
deſtitute of piſtols, and in want of carabines. 
All the dragoons had been obliged to give 
their fuſils to the infantry, who had not a 
ſufficient number. In fhort, one half of 

his 
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his victorious army was diſarmed. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Thouvenot poſſeſſed ſufficient 
{kill to enable him to reap. great advantages 
from the eſtabliſhment at Mechlin. He ar- 
| atrived ſoon after, and the general, to give 
1 | him more weight among the Belgians, who 
had a colonel of artillery of the name of 
| Melius, made him colonel 55 adj Jutante 
l n | 

On the 20th, the army paſſed Wen gh 


=. Ann, and encamped on the Pellenberg. 
W - The body under D'Harville, who marched 
| dn the right, croſſed the Dyle at Corbeck, 
| and took a. poſition along the wood of Me- 
| | mY rendael; the head-quarters were at Louvain, 
And the advanced guards at Bauterſem, and 
along the Welpe. The enemy in the mean 
time occupied the heights of Cumptich in 
front of Tulemont, with a ſtrong vanguard. 
His army was between the two Gettes, be 
hind Tirlemont. 
; On the 21ſt the general . the main 
body cloſe to his vanguard, which he ad- 
vanced to Bauterſem. D' Harville alſo made 
a movement on his right, and, in conſequence 
of the attack intended to take place next 


day, 


= 

day, marched through Meldert, towards - 
Hougaerde, in order to turn the enemy's left, 
in caſe it ſhould maintain its poſition, which 
it was not expected to do, becauſe it was not 
a good one, unleſs by facing Tirlemont with 
the Gette before it; inſtead of which, hav- 
ing their front towards Louvain, the Im- 
perialiſts had the Gette in their rear. A di- 
viſ on of the army marched by Gladbeck, to- 

wards Oplinter, 

On the morning of the 22d, the general, 
being aſtoniſhed at beholding the Imperialiſts 
Rill in the ſame poſition, attacked them with 
his vanguard. The combat was long and 

obſtinate. The column under D' Harville 
encountered many obſtacles in its march; 
that on the left did not arrive at Oplinter and 
Neerlinter until after the action, which con- 
tinued until three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The Imperialiſts loſt three or four hundred 
men and many deſerters upon this occaſion. 
The general cauſed his army to encamp on 
the heights of Cumptich, poſted the ad- 
vanced guard at Orſmael, and eſtabliſhed his 
head - quarters at Tirlemont, He ordered 
general D'Harville to go and encamp at Ju- 
doigne, 
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doigne, and to proceed thence, in two marches, 
to Namur, to cover the ſiege of the citadel, 
which general Valence was about to under- 
take, a circumſtance that might attract 
prince Hohenlohe, with the troops belong- 
ing to Luxembourg, towards that quarter. 
The duke of Teſchen's army was at 
this time reduced to fifteen or fixteen thou- 
fand men at the | utmoſt, and although he 
was flow and diſplayed much boldneſs in 
his retreat, Dumouriez was of opinion, that 
his own army alone would be ſufficient to 
oblige him to evacuate the whole of Bel- 


gium, although the garriſons of Mons, Bruſ- 


ſels, and . the fick, the wounded; 


and till more than any of theſe, licentiouſ- 


neſs, had reduced this army to about twenty 
ſtve thouſand men. 

None of the battalions of volunteers were 
towplete. The officers afforded a bad ex- 
_ ample by either remaining in the towns, or 
returning to France. Indeed, the troops 
were entirely naked, and in want of pro- 
viſion; and the ſeaſon, although very fine, 
was yet very ſevere. When avy complaints 
were made $0 the miniſter about the miſery of 
the 
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| the army, he — that he had tranſmitted 
every thing neceſſary, and then exhibited the 
ſtatements. In truth, he had given his 
orders ; there were at Valenciennes proviſion, 
great coats, ſhoes, and money, but none of 
theſe arrived at the army. A project was 
formed to diſorganiſe it entirely, and to diſ- 
concert all the plans of a general, whoſe ea- 
reer was found to be too rapid, and whoſe 
ſucceſs was too brilliant. 
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Engogement 4 at Varoux. Entry into this 
Capture of the e Cg of Namur, 


Ox the 23d all the general's ſuppoſitions 
relative to the diſorganiſing projects of his ene- 
mies were confirmed by the decree of the 
convention, and the order tranſmitted by 
Garat, the miniſter of juſtice, enjoining him 
- inſtantly to cauſe Malus, Petitjean, and 

d' Eſpagnac, to be arreſted, and conducted to 
the bar. This order was immediately exe- 
cuted. It left the army deſtitute of the per- 
ſons who preſided over its ſupplies. Thoſe 

who furniſhed proviſion and forage at the 
ſame time received orders not to make any 
further purchaſes in behalf of the troops, 
and all their money was ſeized, which diſ- 
enabled them from paying thoſe e by 


them. | 
A new 
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A-new commiſſary general preſented him- 
ſelf; his name was Ronſin. He was a jaco- 
bin poet, known by means of two or three 
incendiary dramas, one- of which was called 
The League of Tyrants. He had never 
been employed before in any branch of admi- 
niſtration, or in any of the public offices, 
This important: place was beſtowed upon 
him, by way of recompence for a pamphlet 
entitled A * of the Battle of Ge- 
mappe. | 
This man, TTY was not inveſted with any 

employment in the army, had viewed" that 
battle either out of curioſity, or as a ſpy from 
the jacobins. He aſſerted in the publication 
| juſt mentioned, that the wounded French did 
not receive any aſſiſtance, becauſe the com- 
miſſary general Malus remained behind at 
Valenciennes with the ambulatory hoſpital, 
This was a groſs untruth, for previous to 
the battle, the general himſelf had placed 
part of this hoſpital in the village of Waſmes, 
the other part was in Bouſſu, where Malus was 
prefent ; and if Ronſin had ſeen any of the 
' wounded carried to Valenciennes, they were 

thoſe who had received a firſt dreſſing, and 
Vo. III. 8 were 
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were ſent thither to prevent too great a 
crowd. It was thus that an informer deſ- 
titute of talents got at the head of the ad- 
miniſtration of three armies, by way of re- 
warding him for an infamous calumny. 

The general was filled with indignation, 
and aſtoniſhment ; this decree demonſtrated 
to him the power of his enemies, and he in it 
beheld the total ruin of all his plans and ſuc- 
ceſſes. He very juſtly ſuppoſed the plot was 
directed againſt himſelf, as theſe adminiſtra- 
tors had not done any thing but in confor- 
mity to his orders. In a letter to Pache, he 
informed him of his opinion of his conduct, 
and he told him, that in future he ſhould 
tranſmit a copy of all his correſpondence 
with him, to the convention; he ſummoned 
bim at the ſame time, to lay all his precede 
ng diſpatches before it. | 

He himſelf immediately wrote to the con- 
vention, from whom he did not conceal, that he 
conſidered the decreeagainſt theadminiſtrators, 
who had merely executed his orders, as per- 
ſonal; he added, that he was about to drive the 
enemy to the other . ſide of the Meuſe, pro- 
vided he was not prevented by r left 
deſtitute 
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deflitute of ſupplies of all kinds; ; he de- 
manded to be afterwards diſcharged from the 
command, and to appear at its bar; to de- 
fend his two commiſlary generals, and -ſhate 
their lot ſhould they be found guilty ; and that 
in the latter caſe; he was more culpable than 
them, and ought not to be ſpared, This 


letter, juſt in-itſelf, was conſidered as being 


too haughty, and excited his enemies till more 
againſt him. The convention did not make 
any reply, but Condorcet, Pethion, and the 
miniſter Lebrun, . were employed to follow 
him by means of inſidious letters. 

In the mean time thoſe who furniſhed 
proviſion and forage refuſed to continue their 
ſervices on account of the impoſſibility of 
paying thoſe employed by them; the few 


commiſlaries along with the army were filled 


with indignation at the treatment experienced 
by their principals, the one reſpectable on ac- 
count of his probity, both from their talents, 
and they refuſed to ſerve under Ronſin. The 
Belgick contractors put a ſtop to the deli- 
very of the proviſion, and the army was in 
want of every thing. The general did not 
conceal his indignation from' this new admi- 
15 — Ce 2 niſtrator 
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| e j be communicated to him the let» 
ters that he had written againſt him; be re- 
proached him with the atrocious nner 
he had propagated againſt Malus, and his 
audacity in coming to aſſume his place, not- 
Withſtanding his incapacity. In ſpite of all 
is impudence, Ronſin was affrighted. He 

perceived that the army was deſtitute of ſup- 
plies of all kinds, and that he did not poſ- 
ſeſs the means of relieving it from its em- 
barraſſments ; he dreaded becoming a victim 
to the fury of the ſoldiers, and he himſelf, 
loudly blaming the conduct of the miniſters, 
| mh the general to _"__ him his aſſiſt· 
ance. - 

However aritated the 3 might be. ba 
wavld not ſacrifice, either the intereſts. of his 
doutitry,.. or the ſafety. of his army, to his 
revenge. The enemy, and the, emigrants in 
particular, . triumphed at. theſe inteſtine quar- 
rels, with. all the particulars of which they 
were perfectly acquainted. The marſhal de 
Caſtries at that period communicated a very 
juſt obſervation in a letter written by him 
from Spa; he ſaid, Dumouriez, in a ſnort 
| dme will experience the ſame fate as La- 
fayette, 
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fayette,”” and what is very ſtriking in point 
of correſpondence, Marat ſaid at the ſame 
time, Dumouriez will deſert like Lafayette.“ 

Actuated by theſe important motives, the 
general raade uſe of all his intereſt, and 
employed ſupplications with the adminiſtra» 
tors, the commiſſaries at war, and the Bel- 
gian contractors. He prevailed upon each 
of them to reſume his former ſituation, and 
alſo that the agreements ſhould continue to 
be executed, until the committee of purchaſes 
ſhould have ſent their ſuperintendents, and 
were in a ſituation to procure ener for 
the army. 

There muſt have been either ſtupidity or 
treaſon in Pache's conduct. According to 
the conditions entered into by the committee 
of purchaſes, they were to begin ſupplying 
the armies on the 1ft of January; none of 
the perſons appointed by them for that pur- 
poſe had hitherto preſented themſelves, and 
yet ever ſince the 15th of November, this 
miniſter had put a ſtop to the ſervice of the 
adminiſtrators, ſeized on their funds, annulled 
the bargains of the Belgian commiſſaries, and 
procured a decree againſt, and arreſted the 

Ce 3 two 
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two commiſſary generals. Thus there was 
an interval of ſix weeks between the actual 
ceſſation of the old ſupplies, and the com - 
mencement of the new adminiſtration, dur- 
ing which it muſt neceſſarily occur, that the 
army would be in want of every thing. This 
_ circumſtance could not poſſibly have eſcaped 
the obſervation of Cambon and Pache. They 
undoubtedly hoped, that abſolute neceſſity 
would force the general to treat Belgium as 
Cuſtine treated the countries in Germany; 
that this conduct would irritate the Belgians, 
produce ſome act of violence that would ena- 
ble the convention to conſider them as ene» 
mies, to unite them as a conquered country 
to France, and to exerciſe there that ſyſtem 
of ſpoliation, which they afterwards intro- 
duced under another form equally atrocious. 
So far from endeavouring to form magazines for 
the ſubſiſtence of the three armies, the com- 
mittee of purchaſes was buſy at this moment 
in carrying grain out of Belgium into France, 
There were however eighty thouſand men to 
be fed in the Low Countries. They knew 
that the Dutch would not furniſh the French 
with any thing, as they relerved all their pro» 

viſion 
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Alen for the Imperialiſts and Pruſſians; but 
they wiſhed firſt to carry the grain from Bel - 
gium to France, and afterwards to convey 
the flour from France into Belgium, which 
would double the expence, and the profit of 
the committee and its riders. Pache wrote 
a very flattering letter to the general; he in- 
formed him, that this committee having pur- 
chaſed three hundred thouſand facks of grain 
in Auſtrian Flanders, had choſen to embark it 
at Oſtend, in order to tranſport it to Nantes, 
but that the adminiſtrators at Oſtend had 
laid an embargo on the cargoes, and would 
not permit them to depart; he therefore beg- 
ged him to employ the great credit which 
he poſſeſſed, and was ſo 7u/ty entitled to, among 
the Belgians, to make them take off the 
embargo. be | | 
But a few days before this the convention,” 
on the ſolicitations of Pache and Cambon, 
had paſſed a decree to prohibit the generals 
from intermeddling in any thing that re- 
ſpected the civil government. The general 
accordingly obſerved in reply to the miniſter, | 
that what he had demanded was contrary to 
an expreſs decree, and that even if he could 
| "O04 4 take 
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take this ſtep, he ſhould be very cautious of 
_ ating in that manner at a time when the 
army was reduced to the extremity of want; 
that it was a very lueky circumſtance that 
- he had fo large a quantity of grain at his 
| diſpoſal, which however would not prove 
ſufficient for the ſupport until the next 
harveſt, of an army that ought -to be avg- 
mented in the ſpring to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men. 

The general learned at #irlewont, that 
the national treaſury had refuſed to pay the 
three hundred thouſand livres which he had 
been forced to ' borrow from a banker of 
Bruffels for the pay of his troops. He tranſ. 
mitted energetick complaints - to the con- 
vention againſt this inſtance of bad faith, and 
the banker was reimburſed. It was in con- 
ſequence of affronts of this kind, that they 
- endeavoured to bring the general into dif- 
eredit and to ruin him, by forcing him into 
ſome act of deſperation, which, by producing 
wrongs on his part, might efface the luſtre of 
his ſucceſſes, 

After having been detained four days by 
theſe — obſtactes, he marched from 


Tirlemont 
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Titlemont on the 26th, and encamped at St. 
Tron. The Imperialiſts abandoned the coun- 
try foot by foot, and made a very fine re- 


treat. On the 27th, he found them before - 


Liege, in the poſition of Raucoux and 
| Varoux. They had ſome heavy cannon 
mounted on well conſtructed redoubts, near 
to the latter village. General Staray com- 
manded this rear guard; the main body of 
the army was poſted on the other ſide of the 
Meuſe, on the heights of Chartreuſe. The 
engagement continued during the whole day 
between the French van and the enemy's 
rear. Theſe two bodies conſiſted of ſeven or 
eight thouſand each. | 
The general, who had his army imme- 
diately behind him, could have made a ſtill 
greater effort, but he wiſhed to avoid ſa- 
crificing his troops unneceſſarily at the end 
of a campaign. He had ſent the flankers 
attached to the left wing to Hertall, and 
thoſe: belonging to the right to Flemal, to 


hem in this rear guard, and force it to re- 


enter Liege, the inhabitants of which of 
themſelves would be ſufficient to keep it in 


check. He wiſhed to wait for that moment, 


to 
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to make an impetuous charge upon it. He 
ſpent the whole of this day, in bringing them 
to a central point. The delay on the part 
of the two bodies of flankers rendered the 
engagement indeciſive, and, according to the 
judgment of general Dumouriez, the honour 
wholly appertains to general Staray, who 
received a ſevere wound on the occaſion. In 
the courſe of the evenin 43 the —— re- 
paſſed the river 

The general encamped on this fide, upon 
the heights that overlook Liege, to prevent 
any licentiouſneſs on the part of his troops, 
who, through want and nakedneſs, had be- 
come greatly relaxed in diſcipline, and 
much addicted to pillage. He did not 
enter Liege until the morning of the 28th, 
The Imperialiſts in the mean time retired 
to Herve, and Dumouriez, in order to haraſs 
their left flank, reinforced with a brigade of 
infantry and a regiment of chaſſeurs the 
body of flankers belonging to the right, 
commanded by colonel Frecheville, whom he 
diſpatched to Spa, Stablo, and Malmedy. 
He poſted general Stengel in front of Liege, 
on the heights of Robertmont. General 


Miaczinſki, 
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Miaczinſki, having arrived from Sedan a few 
days before, got the command of the flankers 
belonging to the left, in which poſt he 
ſuperſeded general Euſtace, and advanced to 
Dalem. | 

On {ſetting out from Louvain, he had 
diſpatched general Miranda to afſume the 
command of the northern army in the room 
of Labourdonnaye, who conducted the ſiege 
of the citadel of Antwerp in ſuch a dilatory 
manner, that he would not have -taken' it 
in a month. Miranda altered the whole 
ſyſtem of attack, and this place ſurrendered 
on the 26th. In conſequence of the in- 


ſtructions he had received, he inſtantly ad- 


vanced to Ruremonde. On the 2d of De- 
 cember, the caſtle of Namur ſurrendered to 


general Valence. Thus, exactly one month 


after the opening of the campaign, general 
Dumouriez found himſelf completely maſter 
of all the Low Countries, and the territory 
belonging to Liege, excepting the dutchy of 
Luxembourg, and the little town of Herve. 


nin 
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"CHAP. x. 


| Political amber offenti. Miranda at Rure- 


monde, 


Tux people of Liege adopted, with a de- 
gree of fury, all the exceſſes of the French 
revolution. Fabry the mayor, who had aid- 
ed the firſt revolution at Liege, and been the 
martyr of it, loſt all his credit as ſoon as he 
ſpoke in favour of a reaſonable conſtitution. 
A elub was formed in the city; it was exceed- 

ingly ardent and unruly : the miſſionaries 
whom the jacobins ſent from Paris formed 
another; which blamed all the operations of 
the former, and accuſed it of ariſtocracy: the 
quarrel between them was carried ſo far, that 
a civil war was likely to enſue. The French 
troops took part with the one or the other, 

according to their private inclinations. The 
general became mediator between the two 
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parties without being able to make them 
agree. Thoſe belonging to the other ſide 
of the Meuſe were, according to the French 
expreſſion, perfectly at the height of the revo- 
lution, for they would not liſten to any thing 
elſe than abſolute equality and pillage. Thoſe 
who inhabited the town, on the other hand, 
withed for a conſtitution ; but in conſequence 
of metaphyſical ſubtleties, they did not well 
know what they wiſhed for. An attempt 
was made to prevail upon them to form a 
national convention. The country was divi= 
ded into diſtricts with a conſiderable portion 
of ingenuity. Commiſſioners ſelected from 
the two clubs were ſent into all theſe diſtricts, 
Fabry, the mayor, and the proviſional ad- 
miniſtration, were in the mean time con- 
tinued, and at the end of a month, when the 
an, ſet out for Paris, no progrels what 
ever . had been made, and men's minds were 
deranged anew by the jacobins, and the 

commiſſioners of the aſſembly. 
The ſecret intention at Paris was not that 
the people of Liege, and ſtill leſs thoſe of 
Belgium, ſhould unite as a national body, 
to give themſelves a conſtitution and laws; 
| they 
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they wete afraid leſt, when onct afſermbled, 
theſe two countries ſhould know their own 


Ds. and found an independent repub- 
— 2 

Th however Cal ane been conſonant 
to the real intereſt of France, which by 
means of a ſage conduct would have pro- 

cured a good ally, and not have acquired 
the odious character of a conqueror and a 
ſpoiter. But the deſires of invading the gold 
of Belgium, and laying hands on the property 
of a rich clergy, preſented another political 
ſyſtem to the managers of the convention. 
They wiſhed, by overwhelming that unhappy 
country with tumult and diſorder, to force it 
either to throw itſelf into the arms of France, 
or to commit ſome exceſſes which would 
afford a be for ue the inhabitants a as 
enemies. 

The country of Liege u was poor and Nins 
the people are proud, haſty, warlike, im- 
patient of ſubjection, and very ready to run 
into exceſſes. It was the policy of the 
jacobins of Paris to excite this nation to 
anarchy, in order to preſs the Belgians be- 
tween the two chaps of a vice, and force 
it 
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it to follow the ſame courſe: The people 
of Liege, divided among themſelves, ſuppoſed 
they ſhould agree together in conſequence 
of an union with France; they have however 
only completed the meaſure of their former 
evils, and deprived themſelves of the means of 
defending their liberty. 

What determined the moſt moderate to 
join the ſanf-culottes of the other ſide of the 
Meuſe, in favour of this union, was, the 
conſideration of theirs being too ſmall a 
country to form an independent ſtate; they 
alſo diſtruſted the Belgians, who would not 
ſacrifice their religion and their clergy, and 
conſidering themſelves in an advanced po- 
ſition, deſtitute of fortified places, and their 
territory eaſily invaded, they imagined that 
on their' becoming French, the repuback | 
would defend their liberty. 

This was a falſe mode of reaſoning, for 
their reunion to France would not change the 
nature, or diminiſh the grandeur of their 
danger, their topographical weakneſsconſtantly 
remaining the ſame; they had ſtill between 
them and France that Belgium which they 
diſtruſted, and they ought always to be afraid 


either 


| 
| 
| 
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either of being. ail, or feebly e 


ed, if, as all appearances prognoſticated, the 


French army ſhould be obliged to retire. 


Their union with France alſo. dee 
* reconciliation with their prince more 
difficult, if they ſhould chance to be aban- 
doned; it was reſigning their country to that 
anarchy which deſolated France; and it pre- 


vented them from acquiring a national 


ſtrength and conſideration, which, even amidſt 


the greateſt evils, may be uſeful to nations, as 


well as to individuals. 
Danton and Lacroix, the two | Comin 


2 —_ labouted heartily to effect an union by 
augmenting anarchy and diſorder. They 
puſned on the inhabitants of the other fide 


of the Meuſe to every ſpecies of exceſs, 
Theſe commiſſioners were heard to reproach 


them becauſe they had not cut off heads, at 


the ſame time obſerving Sat their revolution 


was too mild. 


Much violence was 1 then ven- 


: geance of individuals fatiated, and ſome af- 
 aſſinations perpetrated; but the French com- 


miſſioners were not able to make them cut 
u heads, | RE 
LS. 8 5 The 
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The reunion of the country of Liege was 
reſolved upon almoſt unanimouſly, and ac- 
eepted of by the convention, which, by means 
of this imprudent ſtep, diſcovered to the eyes 
of Europe an ambition, that tended to arm 
all the different powers of Europe againſt it; 
and took upon it the charge of a ruined peo- 
ple, and the taſk either of defending a diſtant 
and open country, - or diſhonouring itſelf by 
abandoning it after the adoption. 

As to the people of Liege, they had only 
the choice of two things; to form them- 
ſel ves into an independent nation, levy troops, 
and form an alliance with the French and 
Belgians, who would have certainly been 
determined bytheir example; (this firſt plan 
was dangerous; but the ſchiſm between the 
people and their biſhop was accompanied 
with circumſtances that did not admit of 
any medium;) or to temporiſe, and remain 
paſſive in expectation of events: but the 
ardent character of this people would not 

permit them to exerciſe this ſtoical pru- 
dence. AT 


General Dumounez had many motives for 
1 „ 1 trying 
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trying to prevail upon the people of Liege 
to form an independent ſtate : : 
1. He ſtood in need of a national repre- 
ſentation on their part, as will be ſeen here- 

after, for the ICT hed his ne 

en 
2. This warlike i could furniſh him, 
within the ſpace of a fortnight, with ten 
thouſand excellent infantry, beſides a na- 
tional militia of more than NOTE thouſand 
men; 

3. Its example ld * been followed 
by. Belgium, and given him the entire diſ- 
poſal of all the military forces, and all the 
pecuniary reſources, as well as all the ar- 
ticles of ſubſiſtence belonging to that rich 
| 8 27 : 
4. Theſe two republicks would have op- 
poſed a barrier to French anarchy, and above 
all, afforded a ſupport to the monarchico- 
conſtitutional party, which, although con- 
cealed and oppreſſed, was — very conſidera- 
ble in France; 

5. This plan would have diſconcerted the 
projets of the general's enemies, procured 

6 | dum 
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him the means of perfecting his ſucceſſes by 
foreing the Imperialiſts to croſs the Rhine, 
rendered him independent in reſpe& to the 
ſubſiſterice of his army, of the miniſter Pache, 
and the committee of purchaſes ; completed 
the confidence of his troops, enabled him to 
fave the king, annihilated the jacobins, re- 


ſtored to the national repreſentation, its li- 


berty and dignity; by making it relinquiſh 
the name of convention, in order to reaſſume 
that of af/emb/y, and found its authority on 
the re- eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. 

Unfortunately, he had not anybody at 
Paris to aſſiſt him with the convention. 
None of the generals could be admitted into 
his confidence; he had adopted perhaps too 
ſcrupulous a degree of delicacy in not cauſing 
their private ſentiments to be ſounded. This 
however has not availed them, as even thoſe 


who betrayed him have been ruined, for the 


memory of Dampierre has been branded, 


Lamarliere and ſeveral others have periſhed 
on a ſcaffold, and Cuſtine, Biron, and Hou- 


chard, with whom he never correſponded, 
have been ſacrificed to the * of * 


Populace. 


- 
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At this epoch the jacobins no longer con- 
cealed their odious projects againſt him. 


They publickly demanded his head. Marat 


accuſed him of having ſacrificed ten thouſand 
Parifians, in order to conquer at the battle of 
(Gemappe, and having afterwards ſold to 


the duke of Teſchen permiſſion to retreat. 


They alſo recurred to the retreat from Cham- 


pagne, mma my Ukeveile ot] to 
treaſon, 


12 Beſides: this; they eſs kink of; hand 


committed robberies. His aides-de-camp,” 


ſaid Marat, wallow in gold and ſilver, and 
light their pipes with aſſignats of fifty livres.“ 


The more groſs the calumnies were, the 


greater was the effect they produced on the 


| people. The ſoldiers, who read all theſe 


papers with ſcorn, pitied their general; but 
the diſſipation, and debauchery of a city ſo 
Icentious as Liege, and the relaxation of 
diſcipline, which proceeded from extreme 


miſery, rendered their ſenſibility ſlight and 


Ae 
In the midſt of theſe frightful obflactes, 


the general was ftill detained by political 


embarraſſments, which of themſelves would 
2 CY haye 
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have been ſufficient to have prevented him 
from advancing. France and the empire 
were not at war, Before him was the im- 
perial town of Aix-la-Chapelle, and beyond 
that, the archbiſhoprick of Cologne, On 
that fide the difficulty was not inſurmount- 
able. 

But in front of his left wing, was the 
country of Juliers; he could not purſue 
the Auſtrians without croſſing it, and he 
could not render his winter quarters ſafe, 


without placing a garriſon in the capital. 


However, the poſition of Cuſtine in Mentz 
required that the neutrality of the elector- 


palatine ſhould be managed with much de- 


licacy. If he were rendered diſcontented in 


conſequence of occupying one of his ſtrong 


places, he might afford a paſſage through 
Manheim to the Imperialiſts, and the retreat 
of Cuſtine would be thus cut off. They 
would not have failed in Paris, to have thrown 
the blame of all the diſgraces, which might 
have befallen Cuſtine, upon Dumouriez. 
He was ſtill more embarraſſed in reſpect to 
Holland. Maeſtricht is on this fide the key 
of the Low Countries, That ſtrong and im- 
2932 Ds 3 * © perkidie 
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portant place renders the power in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it is maſter of the Meuſe. The 
Leutrality was ſtill preſerved between France 
and the United Provinces; but the Dutch 
government did not give itſelf the trouble 
of even diſſembling its predilection for the 
Imperialiſts and the Pruſſians, and its aver- 
ſien to the French revolution, In this the 
Stadtholder ardently followed the impulſe of 
his ow!a perſonal intereſt. More than two 
thouſand emigrants had taken refuge in 
Maeftricht; they” recruited publickly for 
them there, as well as in Holland. A pro- 
hibition, under pain of death, had alſo been 
juſt publiſhed, forbidding any proviſion to 
be delivered to the French army, while they 
eſtabliſhed, with the conſent of government, 
ummenſe magazines on the lower Rhine, for 
the emperor and the king of Pruſſia. 

The general was defirous to be made 
acquainted with the reſolutions of the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs, and to receive direct 
orders: from the executive power relative to 
his conduct. In ſeveral diſpatches which he 
tranſmitted on this project to the miniſter 
HG he demanded a poſitive deciſion in 
| een 
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reſpe& to Juliers and Maeſtricht. As to the 
firſt. of theſe two towns, he informed him 
that he could do without it ; although he 
ought to take up his winter quarters in the 
duchy of Juliers along the borders of the 
Roer, if, as he foreſaw, he were not furniſhed 
with the means of advancing as far as the 
Rhine; and that he would endeavour to ar- 
range matters during the refidence of the 
troops there, in ſuch a manner as not to 
afford any occaſion for violating the neutra- 
lity, by a ſtri& attention to the good conduct 
of his ſoldiers, and by paying for every thing 
_ furniſhed, according to agreement, with ready 
money, - 

In reſpe& to Maeſtricht, he aſſured him 
that it was impoſſible to advance, or even to 
defend the Meuſe, without being in poſſeſſion 
of it. He ſuggeſted two modes of obtaining 
it; one by reviving the claim of the prince 
of Liege, on the quarter of the city called 
Wyck, fituated on the right hand fide of the 
Meuſe, puſhing forward a ſmall corps of 
Liegeois, and afterwards advancing thither 
as an auxiliary: it was on this account he 
was anxious that the people of Liege ſhould 

| Dd4 form 
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form themſelves into a national body, and 
had uſeleſsly flattered them Os the idea of 


this acquiſition. 


. Miranda had advanced to Ruremonde i in 
the beginning of December, and diſpatched 
Seneral Lamarlière, who commanded his van 
guard, to levy contributions in the country 
of Cleves, This general of the advanced 
guard did not fulfil his miſſion with ſuffi- 
cient preciſion. The Pruſſians having at that 
period but very few troops in Weſel and 
Cleves, their ſmall detachments had either 
fallen back, or been beaten. Lamarlière 

might have fortified himſelf on the heights 
of Suchitelen, inſtead of retiring, as he did, 
with too much precipitation, towards Rure- 
monde. In this formidable poſition, he could 
have waited the receipt of contributions, and 
carried away ſeyen or eight millions from 
this territory; whereas be did not bring back 
one quarter of that ſum. 

General Dumouriez, convinced of the 
neceſſity of taking Maeſtricht, and not wiſh- 
ing that the leaſt delay ſhould intervene be- 
tween the orders he expected from Paris, and 
the inveſtment of the place, commanded 

Miranda 
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as ſoon as poſſible to Tongres, to extend his 
cantonments along the left bank of the Meuſe 
from Ruremonde to that place, and to eſta- 


bliſh his head-quarters there. He announced 


to him that he daily expected orders to take 
that place, that he would entruſt him with 


the conduct of the fiege, and that he was to 


arrange every thing beforehand relative to the 
march of his troops, that he might inveſt 


it as ſoon as he ſhould receive authority for 


that purpoſe. The garriſon of Maeſtricht 
was weak and incomplete. The artillery, 
ammunition, and proviſion, were all in a 
bad ſtate; it even was deſtitute of a palliſade, 
and could not have held out a ſingle week. 


The ſtill better to enſure this operation, 


he ordered general Valence to leave at Na- 
mur the body of troops under D'Harville, 


which would be ſufficient to guard the 


Meuſe from Givet as far as Huy, to ſend 
his vanguard, conſiſting - of ſeven thouſand 


men, to Stablo, Spa, Malmedy, and Limbourg, | 


and to come with the nine thouſand men 
that remained, in order to poſt himſelf on his 
right between Huy and Flamael, He had 
| thus 


Miranda to. ſend: forward his beiry artillery | 
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thus formed a body of near ſixty thouſund 
men, | half of which was to lay: ſiege to 
Maeſtricht, while he himſelf marched with 
the other moiety to drive the Imperialiſts from 
. Aix-la-Chapelle, and chace m acroſs * 
Rhine. | 
The Dutch had not nds any 8 
for war. Their government being taken by 
ſurpriſe, and diſtruſting the patriotic party, 
would have endeavoured to have gained time; 
on the other hand, that party, emboldened by 
the captufe of Maeſtricht, would have re- 
ſured courage ; a coalition would naturally 
have been formed between the Dutch, Liege, 
and Belgian patriots, of which the general 
would have profited in order to furround that 
part of France with a girdle of free nations, 
It is impoſſible to calculate the advantages 
reſulting from fuch an aggreſſion at this 
epoch. His motives were very legitimate, 
and indeed it was only by occupying Maeſ- 
tricht and Venlo, that the preferyation of the 
Low Countries could be enſured. 
Loebrun at firſt tranſmitted inſidious an- 
ſwers, but being forced by the reiterated and 
. poſitive. demands of the general to declare 
himſelf, 
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- himſelf, he commanded him to obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality, It was neceſſary to obey, 
and this neutrality was maintained with the 

. - utmoſt precifion, which completed the ruin 
of the French affairs, | 
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Capture of Aix- la- Chapelle. Winter- Quarters, 


THE army ſtill remained encamped behind 


Liege. The ſeaſon was extremely ſevere, 


The ſoldiers had neither ſtraw nor wood. 
They burnt the fruit trees, and the doors 
and windows of the houſes they demoliſhed. 
Whole battalions were deſtitute of ſhoes; 
but few great coats arrived, and the ſoldiers 
were without clothes. The Meuſe runs 
through a country where leather may be 
had in abundance ; and ſhoes might have 
been made there for four livres, or four livres 
ten /ols a pair, Inſtead of this, they bought 
up all the hides at Liege, and elſewhere, and 
ſent them to Paris, whence we received, in 
{ſmall quantities, ſhoes that coſt from nine 


to ten livres. It was the ſame in reſpect to 
the boots, woollen ſtockings, arms, and 


clothing, 
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clothing, which could have been procured 


at a very cheap rate. In en to this 
no money arrived, | | 

The general was obliged to borrow one 
hundred and fourteen dicuſknd livres from 
the ſeven collegiate churches of Liege. This 


was à very inadequate reſource. The Bel- 


gick contractors were ſtill employed, but, 
notwithſtandingthe general's reiterated orders, 
and thoſe of the commiſſioners of the con- 
vention, Ronſin only furniſhed the army with 
proviſion from day to day, and would not 
eſtabliſh magazines; he wiſhed to gain time, 
and wait the arrival of the firſt of January, 
when the committee of purchaſes was to be- 
gin to ſupply the troops. By this too he 
obtained another end, which was to prevent 
the general from advancing. In the mean 
time the troops ſuffered greatly. Whole 


regiments were infected with the itch. The 


hoſpitals were filled; and indeed they could 
not have been eſtabliſhed, had it not been by 
exciting the charity of the people of Liege, 
who relinquiſhed their beds and bedelothes 
for the uſe of the ſick. 


The ſtrength of the battalions diminiſhed 
Conſiderably. 
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conſiderably. The ſoldiers deſerted in bands, 
on purpoſe either to return to France, or 
to amuſe themſelves in the great towns. of 
Belgium. It was the national guards and the 
officers, in particular, that abandoned their 
Colours. The artillery and cavalry ſuffered 
ſtill more, forage was not to be had, and 
the generals themſelves found it difficult 
to p:ocure any, for their horſes. Ronſin ſent 
requiſitions, 11 fupported by armed men, into all 
the villages. At firſt the peaſants, from the 
hope of being paid, furniſhed it readily ; and 
from that time Ronſin put a ſtop to the ſer- 
vices of the contractors. The peaſants after- 
wards refuſing, he ſent detachments of horſe 
into the villages. Theſe troopers, under pre- 
tence of fearching for forage, pillaged, and 
committed exceſſes. The peaſants, driven to 
deſpair, maffacred the ſoldiers, when they 
did not keep in a body. In ſhort, during 
the months of December and January, fix 
thouſand artillery horſes died for want of fo- 
rage. The commiſſioners of the convention 
beheld all, and remedied nothing. | 
They complained at Paris that the general 
n at 85 and did not advance to 
Cologne. 


| ( 41s ) | 
Cologne. He never had either bread or for- 
age for two days, and was not once in a 
condition to make any other than a retro- 
grade movement. Had he proceeded, he 
would have found the proviſion devoured 
by the enemy, and the country naturally 
bad. Beſides, having failed in the execution 
of the general plan, and having, in conſe- 
quence of Kellermann's fault, permitted the 
enemy to eſtabliſh itſelf bet weeu the armies 
of the north and Alſace, it was neither poſ- 


ſible, nor prudent, to occupy the winter quar- 


ters propoſed in that plan. Even had the 


general been able to have advanced as far as 


the Rhine, he would till have been forced 
to return and winter behind the Meuſe, other- 
wiſe his right flank would have been too 
far prolonged, and * have been attacked 


in the rear. 


The winter quarters on the Meuſe were 

already very bad, more eſpecially as the city 
of Liege being in ſuſceptible of defence, it 
would have been neceſſary to have extended 


the cantonments too far in front to eſtabliſn 


the advanced quarters in that part. 
12 In 
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In the mean time, he would not permit 


the enemy to remain ſo near him. The Auſ⸗ 


trians were poſted in diviſions communicating 


with each other at Aix-la-Chapelle, Herve, 


and Henry=Chapelle. On the 5th of De- 


cember the general executed the project he 


had conceived of driving them from theſe 
poſts. He cauſed colonel Frecheville to ſet 


out from Vouziers, to turn their left flank, 
and colonel de Hack attacked them on the 
fame flank by the Great and Little Richeu, 


while general Stengel puſhed them in front. 
An engagement enſued, that proved highly 
honourable to colonel de Hack, and the three 


battalions of grenadiers commanded by him. 
The Imperialiſts, after having maintained 
their ground with great vigour, and loſt three 


hund red men, retired towards Aix-la-Chapelle, 


and our troops entered there on the 8th. Ge- 
neral Clerfait withdrew to a very excellent 
poſt behind the Herfte. There was no more 
than a march of'ten leagues in order to force 
him ; but bread and forage were abſotutely 


wanting, and there was much difficulty in 


finding ſubſiſtence, even after ſeparating the 
ENG 5 | troops 
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troops in ſuch a manner as to produce too 
great an extenſion. 

General Dampierre, with twelve battalions, 
which all together did not amount to three 
thouſand five hundred men, was ſtationed 
in Aix-la-Chapelle. General Stengel occu- 
pied the borders of the Roer as far as Alden- 
hoven, and general Miaczinſki, with the 
flankers belonging to the left, as far as the little 
river of Foron, and the country of Dalem. 
Colonel Frecheville, with the flankers of the 
right wing, occupied Eupen and Cornelis- 
Munſter. The vanguard of Valence's army 
was ſtationed at Verviers, Limbourg, Sta- 
blo, Spa, and Malmedy; his main body was 
poſted in two lines extending from Huy to 
Liege and St. Tron. The army of the centre 
occupied Liege, Robermont, Herve, and the 
intermediate villages. The army of the 
north, under ren was ſtationed between 
Tongres and Ruremonde. 

The central point for aſſembling was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ſhould the enemy chooſe to 
attack our quarters, which they could not 
do until the ſpring, being too feeble, and 
ſuffering nearly as much from the ſcarcity of 

Vol. III. E e proviſion 
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= proviſion as the French, The paſſage of 
| the Roer could be eaſily defended during the 
| | winter, and at the epoch when it was forced, 
= the enterpriſe would not have proved ſuc- 
be | ceſsful had it not been for the negligence 
of the generals, who ought to-have begun by 
|, | \ afſembling the troops in quarters, it Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in order to have diſputed the 
paſſage of the Roer either at Aldenhoven, or 
elſewhere, becauſe it was the aim of the 
Imperialiſts to march to the aſſiſtance of Maeſ- 
tricht, and that of the army of obſervation 
to prevent them, which could not be done 
2 leaving the troops n in winter 
quarters. 

It was on the 12th of 88 that the 
general ſent the army into winter quarters, 
and the commiſſioners conſented to it, con- 
vinced by the deplorable ſituation of the 
troops, that every day's delay haſtened their 4 
ruin. At this very epoch Pache the miniſter 
at war tranſmitted him a reſolution on the 
part of the executive power, which it was 
impoſſible: to carry into execution. Cuſtine, 
blinded by his too eaſy ſucceſſes, was ſtill 

% - perſnaded that he was deſtined to be the con- 
q=__ 
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. queror of Germany. He accordingly wiſh- 
ed to draw the war towards that quarter, 
in order that he might act the principal part. 
He had complained, and with reaſon, of 
Kellermann's bad conduct; and received ſa- 
| tisfaction on this point, as that culpable ge- 
neral was deprived of the command of the 
army of the Moſelle. Beurnonville, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, found it very difficult to aſſemble his 
army on the Sarre, and execute a movement 
againſt Treves, the opportunity for which 
was loſt. Cuſtine, a very fickle, harſh, and 
bad colleague, already accuſed Beurnonville 
of ſlowneſs, who, while he diſapproved of 
the plan confided to him, fulfilled it to _ 
beſt of his ability, 
Cuſtine took it into his head that the army 
of Miranda only ought to be left in the 
Low Countries, that the army of the Mo- 
ſelle, under Beurnonville, ſhould be united 
to his, in order to march again into Fran- 
conia at the head of forty thouſand men, and 
that the army of the Moſelle ought to be re- 
placed by that. of the Ardennes, n 
by Valence, who was to attack Treves and 


Coblentz, in paſſing by Andernach, while 
r general 


4 


general Dumouriez, with his army, was to 
march and beſiege Luxembourg. 5 
It is neceſſary to be remarked, that each 
; of theſe ſeparate armies amounted to fifteen 
or twenty thouſand men. It ought to be 
obſerved alſo, that the Pruffian army occu- 
pied Coblentz, Treves, and Francfort; Cuſ- 
tine having evacuated the laſt of theſe places 
in a ſhameful manner; and that the prince 
de Hohenlohe, with at leaſt fifteen thouſand 
men, was in the province' of Luxembourg. 
It ſhould finally be noted, that the changes 
in the adminiſtration had introduced the ſame 
diſorganiſation throughout all the armies, and 
that they were deſtitute of arms, Clothes, | 
| ſhoes, and magazines. 
5 Duztouries could never have neden that 
ſo abſurd a plan would have iſſued from the 
brain of the unfortunate Cuſtine, if that ge- 
neral had not propoſed the execution of it in 
| ſeveral of his letters. It was already the 
middle of December, and general Dumou- 
riez had been obliged to place his army in 
winter quarters, becauſe it was incapable of 
ferving. He was not even able to march 


ten * in order to advance to the banks 
| of 
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of the Rhine, The duchy of Luxembourg is 
4 poor and ſterile country, whence he could 
not have drawn the neceſſary ſubſiſtence. 
It was impoſſible at this ſeaſon of the year 
to have tranſported heavy artillery thither, 
the greater part of his draught horſes being 
dead. Even after forming a junction with 
the body of troops under d' Harville, he 
would not have been able to have muſtered 
more than thirty thouſand men; in order to 
have marched during the ſevereſt part of the 
winter, to attack the ſtrongeſt place in Eu- 
rope, defended by an army, and having the 
Pruſſian army ſtationed behind it at Treves 
and Coblentz. In addition to all this, he 
had not a ſingle magazine at hand, and no 
ſupphes could be drawn either from Cham- 
pagne or the Ardennes, as they had been the 
theatre of war during the whole ſummer. 
He could have executed one half of the 
directions of the council, that is to ſay, he 
might have, detached general Valence with 
his ſixteen thouſand men; but he could 
neither have ſent him into Luxembourg, 
where he would have died of hunger, nor 
have made him march towards Andernach, 
E e 3 where 
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where prince Hohenlohe, who was at leaſt 
as ſtrong as he, an d might have been re- 
inforced by the Pruſſians, would have at- 
tacked him. It would, have been neceſſary 
therefore, that he ſhould have ſent him back 
along the ſame road by which he had come 
through Givet, and. the Ardennes, i in order 
to advance to Sedan, where he would have 
arrived. at the end of Janyarys with at moſt 
the moiety of his army: 

; The general having cauſed the miniſter's 
ſetter to 13 tranſcribed i in one column, placed 
bis refutation of it on the oppoſite one, 
article by article, and demanded abſolute and 
definitive orders, proteſting that he would ſee 
them executed, but that he would not other- 
wiſe char rge himſelf with this buſineſs,” not 
chooſing to be reſponſible for the fatal events 
which would be produced by the execution 
of ſo unreaſonable a plan. Camus, the com- 
miſſioner from the convention, ſet off for 
Paris along with general Thouvenot, and 
the plan was annulled. The, miniſter and 
his counſellors were well aflured, that the 
general would refuſe to obey, but they did 
not imagine that he would be ſo methodical 


upon 
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vpon that occaſion, and they hoped to be. 
able to convert his diſobedience into a crime. 
He again diſobeyed another order, which 
they did not ſo much as give themſelves the 
trouble to addreſs to him, but he prevented 
its execution, as ſoon as he received intima- 
tion of it, in conſequence of the too {juſt 
complaints of the Belgians. He had placed 
colonel Thouvenot at the head of the foun- 
dery and arſenal of Mechlin. He was making 
preparations to caſt four-pounders for the in- 
fantry, to repair the ſmall arms, to conſtruct 
new, and mend the old gun carriages, Part 
of the field artillery belonging to the army 
had been ſent to be refitted. About the 
middle of the month of December, the mi- 
niſter diſpatched orders to transfer all the 
works from Mechlin to Douay,. and to de- 
ſtroy the eſtabliſhment of Mechlin from the 
very foundation. This infernal order. ſpread 
terrour throughout Belgium. It was an- 
nouncing, that they did not think themſelyes 
able to remain maſters of the country, that 
they had formed the project of abandoning 
it, and that they wiſhed to deprive the Im- 
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beeilt af the advantages of this eſtabliſh 


ment. 
Mechlin, notwithſtanding its LE" is 


yet ſuſceptible of being put in a ſtate of de- 
fence on account of its canals. It. covers 


Bruſſels on one fide; and enſures the commu- 


nication with Antwerp, This eſtabliſhment 
was neceſſary at Mechlin, at leaſt. fo long 
as there was, a French army in the Low 
Countries; it forms its ſole arſenal. Its re- 
moval to Douay would at leaſt retard, and 
render extremely doubtful, the plan of re- 


pairing. the arms and the artillery, Its de- 
ſtruction would have been a groſs injuſtice ; 


it was a national property appertaining to 


the Belgians, of which they had not any 
right to deprive them, and which they ſtood 
in need of, for arming themſelves. In fine, 


if the deſtruction of this manufactory ſhould 


be one day deemed neceſſary, and proper, it 
ought only to be carried into execution at 
the laſt extremity. The general detailed all 
theſe motives, and he prohibited the execu- 
tion of this perfidious and unjuſt order. The 
miniſter dared not to inſiſt on its fulfilment. 


It 
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It was on the 15th of December that the 
famous decree was enacted which demon- 
ſtrated to the Belgians, and every other people 
who had either invited or received the French, 
that the convention ſent their armies among 
them, with'no other deſign than to plunder 
and tyranniſe. For fince the French had en- 
tered the Low Countries, ſo far from ex- 
horting the Belgians to make a good and 
ſpeedy uſe of their liberty, in order to con- 
ſtitute themſelves into a nation, to chooſe 
repreſentatives, in ſhort, to create a conſti- 
tution, they had only mifled them by means 
of emiſſaries, who every where ſtirred up 
the populace againſt the real people, and en- 
deavoured to ſeparate the latter from the 
clergy and nobility. This decree conferred 
the power of proconſuls on the commiſſioners 
of the convention, who were to be aided in 
their violence and extortion by a band of 
other commiſſioners ſelected by the jacobins. 

They told the Belgians in the preamble, 
that they were free ; they treated them how- 
ever as ſlaves, for they did not leave them 
any adminiſtration, and kept them entirely 
under their own guardianſhip, They charged 
| _ themſelves 


. with we Wenden of all the 
eccleſiaſtical, which they deemed. national 
property, without caring whether it were the 
with of the Belgians to ſtrip the clergy and 
declare their property national. All this was 
done in order to oblige them to throw them- 
ſelves into the arms of France, and in a ſhort 
time, they employed violence, and the moſt 
criminal means, to force the emiſſion of this 
2 We have ſeen in 1793, how, much it 
as conſtrained, and what little — 
pore was in it. 

The general was perſonally interefind that 
| 35 fo unjuſt and impolitic a law ſhould be re- 
| | pealed. It deſtroyed the effect of his pro- 
| Clamation, and it rendered him the perfidious 
inſtrument of ſlavery, the ſcourge, the Attila 

of a people, whoſe frankneſs, kindneſs, and 
courage, merited a very different treatment. 
It completely deſtroyed the reſources which 
might have been fourid among the Belgians, 
to ſupport him upon the Meuſe. On 
the contrary, it created more 8 to 
the French, enemies too, Who ſurrounded, 
and were of themſelves lufficient to chace 


them ay! 
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" The. commiſſioners who were at Liege 


1 the execution of this law. Dan- 
ton and Lacroix boaſted of being the authors 
| of i it. The general proteſted ic it, de- 
clared. that he would not undertake to carry 
it into execution, wrote to the convention 
on a the ſubject, and thence forward delivering 


n tha men to unjuſt would not fa 
this-firſt ſtep, he reſolved. to repair to Paris, 
and ſeek for an opportunity of getting rid of 
a burden with which he was overloaded. 
The trial of the unfortunate Louis XVI 
was. then carrying on at Paris. The com- 
miſſioners diſplayed a degree of bitterneſs, 
which augured ill. Goſſuin, equally ſtupid 
and barbarous, ſaid to Camus, when about to 
ſet out for the capital: How happy are 
you to be able to go to Paris; you can vote 
againſt the tyrant; ; 1 would give a hundred 
Louis to have that ſatisfaction.“ The gene- 
ral converſed with general Thouvenot about 
this trial, and it was agreed to make uſe of 
the officers of the ſtaff, and the aide - de- camps, 
to ſound the opinions of the ſoldiers, and 


prepare them in favour of Louis; they only 


expoſed 
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expoſed themſelves to no ranner of purpoſe, 
and an adjutant called Poutrel, a man replete 
with honour ny yy pans I au 
main. | 

The ſoldiers {onal Miri: even " 
troops of the line. Beſides, this frightful trial 
_ had only commenced, and had not as yet aſ- 
fumed that tragical appearance which” it 
- &viniced,” when Pumouriez' fet out for Paris 
at the end of December. During the whole 
of that month, he was a prey 16 chagrin 
and indignation; he left his apartments but 
ſeldom, and remained plunged in the bittereſt 
reflections. Such was the life of the man 
Who had ſaved France in Champagne, and 

eonquered Belgium. It was then that he 
meditated on the following faying of Plu- 
tarch in the life of Clkomenes: «When 4 
thing ceaſes to be honourable, it is time to ſee 
its turpitude, and renounce * 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XII. 


Reflections on the Campaign in the Low 


Countries. 


Tur campaign in the Low Countries, con- 
fidered in a military point of view, was ex» 
tremely brilliant and rapid. The Imperialiſts 
committed only one fault, and that was, to 
expoſe themſelves to loſe the battle of Ge- 
mappe. As they wiſhed to keep their poſi- 
tion at Mons, they ought to have defended 
the wood of Sart, and the poſition of the mill 
of Bouſſu. There are but few ſituations 
that admit of ſuch formidable means of de- 
fence as this poſition. If the ſtation of Ge- 
mappe be conſidered as the citadel, the wood 
of Sart, and the mill of Bouſſu ought to be 
looked upon as the out works. As ſoon as the 
French were allowed to extend themſelves 
along the plain between the wood of Ge- 
Ira: mappe, 
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mappe, this poſition was no longer valuable, 


_ becauſe it had neither extent nor depth, and 
the river which winded in the rear was an 


additional danger. On the contrary, by ex- 
tending the line of defence to Bouſſu, there 


would have been three poſitions to diſpute, 


— 


and the French would not have been able to 
| have arrived at the laſt, until after they had 
loſt many men at the two former; | 


It was not the plan of general Dumouriez 
to perſiſt with obſtinacy. As he was enabled 
to chooſe, in reſpect to his entrance into 
the Low Countries, he was always ſure of 


diſlodging the duke of Teſchen, without at- 


tacking him; he had only to turn his flanks, 


This is the plan he would have followed, 


had he ſeen the wood of Sart entrenched, 
and preparations made beforehand for an 
obſtinate defence. He had ſtationed gene- 
ral Berneron, three days before, in the 
wood of Berniſſart, to menace Ath and Leuze. 
He would have maſked the poſition of Ge- 
mappe, leaving general D' Harville encamped 
at Quieſvrain, and then marched to Ath, by 
which means he muſt have outflanked the 
N at Mons; and it would have neceſſarily 

1 followed, 


_ 


followed, that the duke of Teſchen would have 


made haſte to reach Bruſſels, by the road lead- 
ing through Braine and Hall, in order that 


his retreat by Hall might not be cut off by | 


means of Enghien, | 

The truth is, that the duke of Teſchen 
had not a ſufficient number of troops to de- 
fend the Low Countries, as the inhabitants 
were not in his favour; what he achieved, 
thurefore, is deſerving of praiſe, His retreat 
to Liege was bold, and admirably conducted. 


The Imperialiſts particularly excel in con- 


ducting and employing light troops, and they 
drew all poſſible advantage from this talent. 


It is even aſtoniſhing that a rout did not take 


place, and that he was able to preſerve ſo much 


order to the laſt, being baſely abandoned by 


his troops, who accuſtomed themſelves to the 
moſt culpable defertion. X 
The public greatly commended the rapi- 


dity of general Dumouriez' invaſion, while he 


himſelf was diſconſolate at its ſlowneſs, He 
loſt ſive days after the battle of Gemappe, 
becauſe he had neither proviſion nor forage, 
and was unable to advance. The afflicting 
enters have juſt been mentioned, in con- 

ſequence 
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ſequence of which be Was bereaved of the 
fruits of his ſucceſs. The ſame occurred af- 
ter his entry into Bruſſels, after the engage 
ment at Tirlemont, and after his entry into 
Liege. Retarded every where, through the 
fault of the miniſter Pache, he had always 
the appearance of attacking too Wan and | 
purſuing too flowly. 2 
Another e ee obſtacle proceeded 


5 from the delay experienced by general Va- 


lence on his taking the field. That general, 
who was at the head of an excellent army, poſ- 
fſeſſed talents, great courage, and much good 
will. If he had been able to have filed off towards 
Charleroi the beginning of November, as was 
agreed upon in the firſt plan, he would cer- 
tainly have prevented the junction of general 
Clerfait, who arrived with troops that had 
ſuffered greatly in Champagne, and would not 
have been able to have forced a paſſage, in 
oppoſition to the united troops of the generals 
Valence and D'Harville, If general Clerfait 
had paſſed before Valence could have pre- 
_ vented it, then, while Labourdonnaye me- 
naced Tournai, and general Dumouriez threat- 
ened Mons, Valence's nnn the operative 
* 5 = army, 
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army, would have marched to Nivelle, and 
thence to Louvain, ſtill outflanking the duke 
of Teſchen, and foreing him to retreat by the 


Campine; and Ruremonde, inſtead of falling 


back by Louvain and Liege. 


This branch of the plan having failed in 


conſequence of the forced delay.on the part 
of general Valence, general Labourdonnaye 
might have ſupplied his place, had he poſ- 
ſeſſed activity, talents, and inelination. Hav- 
ing twenty thouſand men, and battering can- 
non, on the 3d of November he might have 


reached the heights of Hertain, Lamain, and 
M.arquain, and aſſaulted Tournai, at the ſame 


time that he might have directed general Du- 
val to march with one fourth of his army, to 


poſt himſelf at Audenarde, in order to become 
maſter of the Scheldt. _ 


General Latour being unable to defend both 


of theſe places at once, would have been 
obliged to fall back ſuddenly, towards the 
duke of Teſchen at Mons. General Dumo- 
riez would then have cauſed general Labour- 
donnaye, by that time reinforced with Berne- 


ron's diviſion, to advance towards Ath, and 


force the Imperialiſts to retreat to Bruſſels. 
VoL. III. A Thus, 
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Thus, either on the right or left, the ge- 
neral had equally the means of diſlodging the 
duke of Teſchen without fighting, and he 
adopted the latter mode, merely becauſe he 
was not ſeconded by movements on his right 
and left, and becauſe he had diſcovered that 
the enemy did not derive all the advantage 
it might have done from the poſition it had 
choſen; in order to ſtop his progreſs. 

The four engagements with the rear 
guard at Anderlecht, Cumptich or Tirle- 
mont, Varoux, and Herve, were far more 
brilliant on the part of the Imperialiſts than 
the French. During that of Anderlecht, 
Dumouriez, rendered impatient in conſe- 
quence of the delays experienced by him, 
ventured himſelf rather unſeaſonably, at the 
head of a ſlender van guard; but as the Im- 
perialiſts could not ſuſpect this imprüdence, 
they were not enabled to reap any advantage 
from it. A trifling check might have en- 
ſued, but nothing except perſonal vexation, 
which would not have had any influence on 
the remainder of the campaigu, could have 
reſulted from it. 

The . n by general YES at 


Cumptich, 
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Cumptich, was well concerted and very in- 
trepid. The attack on the part of the French 


was weak and tardy, in conſequence of the 


ſlowneſs of the march of the two wings. 
But, on the other hand, the. poſition of the 
Imperialiſts on this fide of the great Gette 
was bad. That of Gotzenhoven, between the 
two Gettes, would have been far better. 
General Staray was doubtleſs obliged to cover 
Tirlemont, to afford time for its evacuation, 


It appears however by the details of the cam- - 


paign of 1793, which will be found in the 
eighth book of theſe memoirs, that the Im- 
perialiſts have never been aware of all the 


advantages of the poſition of Gotzenhoven, 


which is one of the beſt in the Low Coun- 
tries ; it is indeed more favourable againſt the 
country of Liege, than Brabant, on account 
of the large ſtraggling town bs Tirlemont, 
which confines its right flank, * cannot be 
defended. 

At Varoux, geueral Staray, with a handful 
of troops, exhibited an excellent ſyſtem of 
defence along a very extenſive front, and he 
contracted his line, little by little, without 


haſte, and with much ability and coolneſs, 
F f 2 The 


* 
32 * —— — 7 => 


„ 1 
The movements on the part of the French 
wings ſtill continued to be phlegmatick, 


which rendered the attack on the. front flow 
and circumſpect. Beſides, general Staray had 


batteries of heavy cannon extremely well 
diſpoſed, and ſerved with great preciſion; 
theſe on that day maintained a great ſupe- 


riority oyer the French artillery, which did 


not dijplay its uſual vivacity. wa. 

General Dumouriez remarked during this 
engagement, that the French ſoldier reckons 
exceedingly on the ſuperiority of his artillery, 


that on the ſucceſs of this, more or leſs, 
depends the confidence and impetuoſity of the 


troops, and that his courage becomes ſenſibly 
cooled, if he perceive his artillery receive a 
check or become diſheartened, 

At Herve, general Clerfait 5 SER diſ- 
covered the project of general Dumouriez, 
and withdrew his advanced guards in good 
time from Henri- Chapelle; had they remained 
but two hours later, they would have been 


cut off, without its being in his power to 


have ſaved them. His retreat behind the 
Herfte, his conſtancy in maintaining his 
poſition with a handful of diſorganized troops 


in 
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in want of every thing, his ability in reſtoring _ 
uniformity. and courage among them, and in 
profiting by the involuntary inaction of ge- 
neral Dumouriez, do great honour to this 
Imperial general, and prepared before hand 
for the ſucceſs of the ſucceeding campaign, 
while the conduct of the convention, and the 
miniſter at war, enſured the diſgrace of the 
F rench army, and the loſs of the Low Coun- 
mm OS 
het campaign may be artes the 
following line of Horace's art of poetry: 


86 Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne.“ 


The plan of the campaign was very grand, 
very eaſy in point of execution, and exceed- 
ingly uſeful to France. It was Kellermann's 
ill timed retreat that occaſioned its failure. 
The ſeparate plan for the invaſion of the 
Low Countries was infallible; it required 
no more than twenty inſtead of thirty 
days for its complete ſucceſs. It was the 
miniſter Pache, and the deputy Cambon, who, 
not being able to make it entirely miſcarry, 
rendered it uſeleſs and dangerous; the firſt by 
s the army by want, the ſecond by 

E. cauſing | 
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cauſing an odious .and tyrannical ſyſtem to be 
adopted for the adminiſtration of the . 
Countries. 

All might have hae repaired by the cap- 
ture of Maeſtrieht and Venlo, at the epoch 
when general Dumouriez demanded orders 
for that purpoſe from the executive power. 
The unfortunate Lebrun, directed by the 

perfidious councils of the hare-brained Briſſot, 
prevented this reſource 3 and afterwards, to 
complete the ruin of every thing, both of 
them provoked the declaration of war againſt 
England and Holland, at the beginning of 
1793, when the French army was totally 
diſorganized, and the people of Belgium en- 
tirely alienated. 5 

The campaign of the Low Countries has 
proved exceedingly brilliant and unfortunate 

to general Dumouriez. That of Champagne 
| was more ſkilful, more 'advantageous, and 

poſſeſſes much more merit in the eyes of well 
informed' military men. Both of them ex- 
bibit an aſtoniſhing rapidity for hiſtory. They 
are entirely oppoſite in their natures. 

The firſt preſents a ſyſtem of defence, 
exact, cool, and circumſpect, conſiſting prin- 

8 „ "oy 
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cipally of well combined marches, and well 
choſen poſitions. The ſecond, a rapid ſeries 
of offenſive operations, conſiſting in the well 
timed diſplay of ſuperiour means, one pitched 
battle, four engagements, and two fieges. 

Would to God that this latter campaign had 
never been undertaken, and above all, that 
general Dumouriez had not been charged 
with the conduct of it! His ſucceſſes have 
given him much chagrin and regret, for they 
have developed villany, avarice, and barbarity, 
on the part of monſters who have perverted 
and diſhonoured a nation eſtimable until then, 
It will recover from its errours; but how can 
it efface its crimes .» 


THE END, 
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